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JAMIU-T-TAWARIKH RASHror. 

The Jamiu-t-Tawarikh Rashidi was comple- 
ted in A. H. 710 — A. D. ISIO — and although 
earlier works, such as the K4niilu-t-Taw'arikh 
of lbnu-1-Athir, and the Nizsirnu-t-Tawfirikh of 
Baizawi, will be brought under review when we 
come to the consideration of particular Dynas- 
ties, yet this is, in the order of date, the first 
General History which takes any notice of India, 
subsecpient to the establishment of the throne of 
Dehli. 

Fazlullah Rashid, or Rasliidu-d-Din Ibn Ima- 
du-d-Daulah Ab61 Kliair Ibn Muw4fika-d-Dau- 
lah, was born in A. H. 64.'5 — A. D. 1247 — in the 
city of Hamaddn. His practice of the medical 
art brought him into notice at the court of the 
Mongol Sultans of Persia. He passed part of 
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his life ill the service of Ahaka Khan, the Tartar 
king of Persia, and ont; of the di'seiaidants of 
Haliikn Kliaii. At a snhseqnent period, filiazan 
Khan, who was a friend to lih'ratnre and the 
sciences, and wlio a|)precia1ed tln^ merits of 
Rashidn-d-13in at tlu'ir ])roj)er value, apjioinled 
him to the jiost of Wazlr in A. 11. (i!)7 — A. J). 
1297 — in con junction with Saadu-d-Din. Rashid- 
ud-Diu was maintained in his oliic.e hy Olja- 
ilh, snrnamed Khodabandah, the brother and 
successor of (tliazan Klian, and was treated l»y 
liim with great considerati<»n and rewarded witli 
the utmost liberality. The author himself ad- 
mits that no sovereign <wer lavished ujion a 
subj<*ct such enormous sums as he had received 
from Oljaitii Khan. 

Rashidu-d-J)iu and his successive colleagues 
did not manage to conduct the administra- 
tion with unanimity; but this seems to have 
arisen less from any inlinnity of our author’s 
temper, than from the envy and malice which 
actuated his enemies. In his first rupture with 
Saadu-d-Diu he was compelled in self-didence 
to denounce him, and to cause him to be jmt to 
death. Ali Shah Jabalan, a piason of low ori- 
gin, who had managed by his talents and in- 
trigues to raise himself into consideration, was 
appointed Saadu-d-Diu’s successor at Rashid- 
ud-Din’s request, but with him he had shortly so 
serious a misunderstanding, that the Sultan was 
compelled to divide their jurisdiction, assigning 
the care of the Western provinces to Ali Shah, 
and the Eastern to Rasludu-d-Diu. 
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NotwitlistaiHlinp; tins arranueineut, the two 
Wa/irs eonliiuK'd at taniiity, and sliortly after 
the death ot‘ Oljaitu, wlio was sneeeedcHl l)y his 
son Al)u Said, All Shah so far snre(‘(‘d('d in prt - 
jndiein^ lln^ Sultan against the old Minister, 
that lu' was, afte r many years' faithful se rvice', 
re inove el from the^ AVazarat i]i A. H. 7 1 7 - A. I), 
Id 17. A short time' afterwards he was recalleel, 
in e)rele‘r to re ine dy the mal-ael ministration whie h 
was oe e asione'd by his ahse ne es but it was not 
loni> be tbri' h<‘ anain lost favor at e*ourt, anel 
was aee use el ot‘ <*ausini»- the' eh ath e>f his |>atre)n 
Oljaitu Khan. It was e‘hari;e‘d auainst him 
tliat he' hael le'eomme ndeMl a i)uri>ative' m('elie*ine* 
to !)(' administeue'd to the' eh'ce'ase el e hie'f, in e)])- 
()osition to the' advie'e' of ane)ther physician, anel 
that uneh'r its etfee ts the' Kiiui hael e'xpire'el. 
l?aslnelu-d-I)in was e*e)nde'mne'd to de ath, anel 
his family we're, afte'i* the' usual Asialie* f;ishie)n, 
involved in his eh strue-tion. Ilis son ll)i'ahiin, 
the' e hie'f buth'r. ho M as e>nly sivte'e'n years 
old, and l)y whose' hands the' ])olion was saiel 
to have' be'e n five'll te) the* e hie l*. Mas put toeh'ath 
be'foie' the' e'ye s e)(‘ his ])ar('nt, m ho Mas imnu'- 
diate'ly afte'rMarels clove n in tM'ain by tiie e'xe e'u- 
tioner. Iiashlelu-d-l)in was7d ye'ars"^ olelwliem lie 
elie ebanel his ele ath e)ee*ur!e'<l in A. II.7U5 — A. I). 
Idl8. His lie'ael Mas borne threui^h the stre^ets 
e)f Tabriz, and ]>re)e laime*el by the' pulilic crier 
as the head ot* a •leM^ his e hilelren anel redatives 

This is llie as^oiied ])V M. Quatrcnu' iv (('olJ : ()7'?pntale/rom. 
I. p. xliv.) hut must huvu huen luiiur years, if he was bom in 

A. 1). 12'17. — 1 liimruer- Purg<tall sav'’. Ilasliul-inl-l )iij was 80 veiArs old 
when lu' died. {Of srhicfift drt Udianc. \ ol, TI p. 260.) 

B 
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hnd their property eonfiscsited, and tJie Raha 
Rashldi, a suburb wliicli he had built at an 
enormous expense, was ^iven up to pillage. 

The body of the murdered Wazir was buried 
near the mosque which lu^ had constructed in 
Tabriz, but it was not destined to repose quietly 
in its last asylum. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together with 
that of the whole province of Azarbuijan, was 
given by Timur Lang to his son Mirim Sliah. 
This young Prince, naturally of a mild disposi- 
tion, had become partially deranged, in conse- 
((uence of an injury of the head occasioned by 
a fall from his horse, and one day, during a 
temporary access of madness, he caused the 
bones qf Rashidu-d-Din to lx; exhumed, and 
they were finally de])ositod in the cemetery of 
the Jews, — a renewal of the insult offered by 
his enemies at the time of his death, in order to 
render his name odious amongst Musalmans. 
His eldest son,Ghaifeu-d-Din, was subsequently 
raised to the same dignities as his father, and 
met with an equally tragical death. 

Almost all those who had conspired to ruin 
Rashidu-d-Din, perished in the course of the 
following year. Ali Shah, the one most deserv- 
ing of punishment, alone survived to enjoy the 
fruits of his crime. He continued by his address 
to maintain his high honors and the favor of his 
master, for the space of six years, when he died ; 
being the only Wazir, since the establishment 
of the Mongol monarchy, who had not met with 
a violent death. 
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T?aslud-ud-Diii was endowed witli a wonder- 
ful defjjree of ability and industry. Few luen, 
ev(ui of those who have diwoted their lives 
to resi'areh, could hope to attain tlie knowhidt^e 
acquired by him, and when we recollect, that 
from his youth upwards he was involved in 
the intri<iues and tumults of the coui’t, and 
that he bore the principal w'eij>ht of the ad- 
ministration of an immense emjiire under three 
.successive Sultans, we cannot but feel the high- 
est respect for his talents. Besides JMediidne, 
together with those; sciences w'hi(;h are immc“- 
diately connecU'd with it, he had cultivated with 
success. Agriculture, Architecture, andMeta|)hy- 
sics, and had rendered himself conversant with 
the most abstruse points of Musalman contro- 
versy and doctrine. He w'as also an accomjilish- 
ed linguist, being acquainted with the Persian, 
Arabic, Mongolian, Tiu'kish, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and, as it seems from his works, w ith the 
('hinese also. Amongst his great natural pow 
(;rs, we may reckon as tin; most imjiortant, the 
talent of writing with extremt; facility ; this is 
attested by the voluniinousmjss of his w'orks, 
and by a passage in one of his waitings, in 
which he asserts that he composed three of his 
greatest works, viz. ; — the Kitabu-t-Tawzihat, 
the MiftMiu-t-Tafasir, and the Kisalatu-s-Sul- 
taniat, in the short space of eleven months, and 
this not by giving up his w^hole time to his 
literary labours, but in the midst of the cares 
of government, and without reckoning numerous 
other treatises on various intricate subjects. 
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Avhicli Mi’if vvviltc'ii l)y him diirini*' llit' sjiiuf 
period, smdi :is o l)ook on HnrnI Ecnmoiny, iind 
works on Tlundosiy, lVlfdi<duc, and Mnsalinan 
Tlu'olouy. 

It M^as not till somcwliat late in lile that 
TIasIndu-d-Dni turned his thoughts to anthor- 
shi]), and until his master, (ihazan Khan, or- 
dered lum to eom])osea history of tin* jMon^iols. 
he had not ventiirc'd to commit the results of 
his h'arninu; and meditations to the judgment of 
thcAvorld. This history occupies the first volume 
of the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, and has received the 
hii»hest commendation from Jiuropiuin scholars. 

The w ork was on the point of completion, 
wlu'u Ghazau Khan died, A. 11. 70.') ■ A. I), 
I.'KK). Oljaitn Khan, his successor, not only a])- 
prim'd of the jilau which our anthor had fid- 
lowed, and the manner in which he had execiit- 
I’d his task, hut enjoined him to complete it. 
and to add thereto a fi’eneral acconut of all the 
people known to the Mon^iols, and a description 
of all the countries of the j^lohe. llashidn-d- 
Din undertook this laborious work, and a few 
years snlliced for its accomjilishnu'nt, 1‘or we 
find that in A. H. 710 -A. J). I.JIO the 
entire liistory was written, honnd, and de- 
posited in the mosque constructed by the 
author at Tabriz. It is true that the author of 
the Tarikh-i Wassy affirms, that Rashidii-d- 
J)in continued his w ork till A. 11. 712, but this, 
jirobahly, only applies to that portion of it 
which gives the history of Oljaitn. Haidar 
Kyi, in his General History says, that the por- 
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l ioti roluting to India was completed in A. U. 

tli(' pt'iiod when onr author received orders 
to commence his researcln's. 

The entire work wlujn comjdett'd, received 
from its author tlie title of Janiiu-t-Tawiirikh, 
and the first volume, which may be considered 
as a history by itself, continued to be called tin* 
Tiuikh-i (jihazani, after the Prince by whose 
orders it was composed and to whom it Avas 
(h'dicaled. A portion of the Tarikh-i Ghazani 
has been admirably translated by M. Quatre- 
inere in the first volume of the Colirriioti Ori- 
ciildlc, and we are indebted to him for a full 
account of our Author’s Biography and his liter- 
ary merits. Mr. William Morley has not oidy 
undertaken to bring out an edition of tlie ori- 
ginal work relating to the History of India, but 
to translate the Avhole of the lately discover- 
ed manuscript in the Library of the East India 
Company. 1 am not aware that any j)art of this 
task is yet performed. M. Erdmann lias also 
])romised an edition of the original . — {Joiu jial 
Asialiquc, 2nd Series, Tom. 1. p. ,‘J22.) 

In iinpiiries after this work care must be 
taken not to confound Jamiu-r-llasludi with 
the Tarikh-i liasindi, which is common in Hin- 
dustan, and derives its name of Rashidi chiefly 
(though other reasons are assigned) from being 
dedit^ated to the reigning Khan of Moghuls, 
Abdu-r- Rashid Khan, by its author, Mirza Hai- 
dar Dughlat Gurgan. It contains nothing re- 
spectiTig the History of India. There is also a 
Turkish work of the name of Jamiu-t-Ta wiuikh, 
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of whicli there is an ueeount in Von Hammer’s 
(ieschichle der Osmauisclwii Iteiches (Vol. ix. p. 
180,) and wliicli the same author quotes as one 
of his authorities in his (icscliiclile <ler Assassiuen. 
— It was composed A. I). 1574, and is said to 
be comjiiled chietly from the Nizamu-t-Tawa- 
rikh of Baizawi, and the Bohjatu-t-Tawarikh 
of Sfiukrulla. Th(;re is also an Arabic History 
which, from similarity of nam(% may be mis- 
taken for it, tite Mukhtasir Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, 
by Ibn al Wardi, a valuable General History 
from 10.07 to 1543 A. D. 

The followin<>- account of the conttmts of the 
entire Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, is taken from a notice 
in Arabic, by Rashidu-d-Din himself, prefixed 
to a MS. of his theological works, in the Royal 
Library at Paris. 

“ The book called the Jamiu-t-Taw;irikli, comprises four 
volumes, the first of which contains a preface, an account of the 
origin of the nations of the Turks, the number of their tribes, 
and an account of the Kings, Klians, Amirs, and great men who 
have sprung from each tribe ; also of the ancestors of Changez 
Khan, the history of that monarch’s actions, and of his children 
and descendants, who have occu[)ied the throne down to the time 
of Oljaitii SulUin, To the life of each jirince is adtled Ids genea- 
logy, an account of his character, and of his wives and children, 
a notice of the Khalifahs, Kings, Sultans, and Atabeks, who were 
contemporary with him, and a history of the remarkable events 
that occurred during his reign. 

“ The second volume contains an introduction and a history of 
the life of Oljaitu from the lime of his birth to the present day ; 
to this portion of the second volume will be added a supplement, 
comprising an account of the daily actions of this prince, written 
by me, and afterwards continued by the court historians. This 
second volume also contains a concise history of the Prophets, 
Sultans, and Kings of the universe, from the days of Adam to 
the present time, together with a detailed account of many people, 
of whom historians have, till now, given little or no description. 
All that I have said respecting them, I have taken from their 
own books, and from the mouths of the learned men of each 
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nation ; it also givos the history of tlio })eo])lo of the hook, viz. 
the Jews and the (hiristians, and the lustoiii‘s of the Siiltiius and 
iriost celebrated Princes of each country; also an account of the 
IsinaiHs, and many curious and instructive particulars. 

“The third volimn* ^iv('s, after the ]>relace, a detailed account 
of tlic d(‘scent of tlie Prophets, Kings, Khalifalis, the Arab tribes, 
tiic companions of the Prof)het, Mnli.immcd, i'cc., from the time 
of Adam to the end of tlie dynasty of the Bani Abbiis ; the 
genealogy of the ancestors of Mnhammcd, and of the tribes 
descended from them ; the series of Prophets who have appeared 
amongst the Bani Ir^rail, the Kings of the hitter, and an enumer- 
ation of their diftereiit tribes ; the genealogies of the Kaisars and 
others of the (diristian princes, with tlieir names and the number 
of yiau’s of their respective ridgns. All thesi‘ details have been 
faitlifully extracted from the chronicles of these people, and 
arranged in a systematic order. 

“The fonrtli volume comprises a preface and a cireunistantial 
account of the limits of each of the s(‘ven elimates, thi‘ divUioii 
and extent of the vast countries of the glol>e, the geographical 
position and description of the greater part of the caties, seas, 
lakes, \all(‘ys, and mountains, witli their longitudes, and latil tides. 
In writing this portion of our work, we have iiot been satisfied 
merely widi extracts from the most esteemed gcograjihical works, 
hut we liave, besides, made impiiries from the most ieanujd ineu 
and those who have tlumiselves visited tlie countries described; 
ue have inserted in our relation, particulars obtained from the 
learned men of Hind, Chin, Macliin, the countries of the Franks, 
^’c., and otliers which have been faithfully extracted from works 
written in the languages of those ddfereut count rics.'* 

Tins is lilt' jucoimt yivcii by our aiillior liiin- 
s(‘H‘ of Ills work ; it iiiiist, liowovor, bo rciuarkcd, 
that in the pn'face to tlio Tarikb-i (iliazaui, and 
in many oilier passages, ho speaks of tliro(i 
voluiiu's only, wriling inidcr the bead of tlio 
second, the mutters whieli liere form the eon- 
lents of the second and tliird. The easiest way 
of ucconnting for this contradiction is to suppose 
tliat In? snbsequenlly divid(!d tliis second volume 
into two portions, oh aceonut of its great bidk 
and disproportion in size to the others. 

In the preface to the 1 arikh-i (ihazani, the 
work is divided, as mentioned above, into three 
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voluint's, acfordin" to (lu‘ idllowiiif^ distribu- 
tion : — 


The contents of the first volume are the same as "iven in the 
preceding description, and it is dedicated to Ghazun Khan, it 
comprises two hooks and several sections. 

The second volume contains the history of Oljaitii Sultan, (to 
whom it was dedicated,) from his birth to the time when our 
author wrote ; this foritis the first division of the volume. Tlie 
second division com])rises two parts, the first of which is again 
sub-divided into two sections. The first section contains an 
abridged history of all the Ihophets, Khalifahs, and of the ditlin - 
ent races of men, to the year of the Flight, 700. Tlie second 
section comprises a detailed chronicle of all the inhabitants of 
the earth, according to their races, extracted from their various 
writings, and from the mouths of natives of the different coun- 
tries. The second part is filled with the remaining ])ortiorj of 
the history of Oljaitu, “ the Sultan of Islamism,^’ as he is styled, 
and was destined to be continued in chronological order to the 
time of his death. “ The historians who are, or may he, servants 
of the court, will take care to write this, and add it as a supple- 
ment to this second volume.” 

The third volume comprises the description of the geographi- 
cal cliarts, and the various routes from ojie place to anotiun*, 
taken from the sources already mentioned. “ The author has, 
as far as was in his power, multiplied and verified his researches 
from all that was previously known on the subject in this country, 
wliethcT described in books or drawn in charts. To tins he has 
added all that during this fortunate epoch the philosophers and 
wise men of Hind, Chin, Machin, Farang, and other countries 
have written, and has entered it all in this tliird volume, ailer 
having fidly ascertained its authenticity.” 

The extended notice wliicli is here fi;iv(!n to 
llashidu-d-Din and the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, is 
not only due to liis merits as an historian, and 
to the curious sources of his information on 
Indian subjects, but to the interest which lias 
been excited within the last ten years by the 
discovery, under very peculiar circumstances, of 
the largest portion of the work, which was sup- 
posed to have been lost. 
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A full account of this extraordinary discovery 
is i>iveu in the sixth volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and the following 
extract from the letter of Professor Forbes, com- 
lu’ises some of the most interesting particulars 
of the <'ireuinstances with whi(di it was attended. 


Mr W. Morlry lias kindly presented to me a copy of Ids inter- 
esting letter addressed to Major General Briggs, respecting the 
])ortion of the dumiu-t-Tawarikh, now in the Society's Library. 
Aliont the time when Mr. Morley's coimnunication was passing 
througii the press, I accidentally fell in with a niuch larger por- 
tion of the Jandn-t-Tawiirikh, comprising one lialf the original 
volume, of which the Society’s fragment forms about one-tifth. 
'i'he. two fragments have been dearly proved (as you will perceive 
luTcafter) to" he parts of the same grand original ; and it is curi- 
ous enough that after many years, perhaps centuries, of separa- 
tion, they should have at last met in a portion of the earth so 
remote from their native city. 

That portion of the Jumiu-t-Tawdvikh which forms the subject 
of the jiresent hasty and imperfect communication, belonged to 
tlie late (kdonel John Baillic, a distinguished member of the 
Asiatic Society. Shortly after the death of tliat eminent Orien- 
talist, his house in town was let, and his books and manuscripts 
were tem])OKirily removed to the house of a friend in Soho Square, 
previous to their being conveyed to the family estate in Inverness- 
shire. They have remained however nndisturbed in Soho Square 
ever since. A fews weeks ago I happened to have a pupil who 
lived in the same house, and from his description of some of the 
MSS I felt and expressed my wishes to see them, in which 
request I was most readily indulged. 

The first, indeed I may say the only, work that caught my 
attention was a large Arabic manuscript of an historical nature, 
written in a beautiful and very old Naskhi hand, with many 
pictures very creditably executed, all things considered. On the 
liack of this rare volume is written iii a distinct Persian hand, 
“Tarikh-i-Taban,” and as if this were not sufficient, there is a 
note written in Persian, on a blank page, folio 154, of which the 
following is a literal translation. “ The name of this book is 
The Tarih'h-i-Tahan, (the History or Chronicle of Tabari,) the 
author’s autograjdi. The whole number of leaves when complete, 
amounted to 303 ; now however, some one has stolen and car- 
ried off one half of it, or about 1 50 leaves. It was written by 
tb(‘ author’s own hand, in the year of the Hegira 706 (A, D. 
1306-7)-” 
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1'he iuforrnsition intended to be ronvc*y(‘d in tliis nnle, is, 
nnfbrtniiately, rendered very suspicious, ))y the date j^iven in the 
conclusion ; as 'Fahari liad flourished some dot) lunar years earlier. 
On examininj*: the work itself, 1 found that the Muhainnuslan 
liistorv came down to the last of the Khalifas of lhii>;dad ; lumce 
it i?'>iil(l not he the orii::inal Tabari. As DThohelot, howe\er, 
has mentioned two writers who June continued the liistorv of 
Tabari down to their own times, 1 thoui^ht this mii>;ht possibly 
be one of llu'm, and in order to verify tin* circumstance, 1 took 
the Persian MU'sion nitb me next day to eom])are them ; hnt aiter 
inakinii' the liiost lllieral nllovvanee for the fnvdoin i;‘eneraily used 
by Oriental translators, 1 found that the two could never hav(‘ 
been inteiuled for th(‘ same work. 

Iiesohed, if jiossihle, to arrue at some satisfactory conclusion 
respt‘(*(in^ the .MS , 1 rerpiested a \ery intellii:('nt iia(i\(‘ ol“ 
India to ueeoinpany me to see it. The moimait this iriailleinan 
lookt'd at it, h*‘ told me that whet,h(‘r it was Tabari or not, lu,‘ 
had seen the identical hf^ok some months back in a bouse wluM’t* 
be \isiled. On further empiiry, I learned that the hook to which 
he alludi'd, heloiiired to the Asiatic Socaety. N(‘\t day 1 examiiK'd 
the Society’s MS. and found, as 1 had eoneinded, that it forms 
part of tlu* IhiI/ tliat is mi^sin^*: in (’oloiud Ihiillie’s MS. In 
prool* of this, J may iiK'iition that tlu' ink and tlu‘ handwriting^ 
are tin* same in hotli. 'I'he leni^th and breadth and number of 
lines in eaeii page are tiie same, and th(‘ ])aiutiuii;s are in tlie same 
stylo in both. Idie work had l.*eeu numi)er(‘d orii;inally l>y li'nv(‘s 
or folios, as is usual in Oriental MS. ; these numlKus stdl remain 
oil tlie second pa^e of each leal, and eveiy leal' of the Society’s 
frai^inont is missiup,’ in (kilouel Pailhe’s work. TIhui* is no (pies- 
tiun then, that as Sadi bath it, “ they are limbs of one anotber,” 
for assuredly tliey originally consisted of but one work. 

A t()])y of lliis letter was forwarded to the 
Asiatic Society of 13eii<;al, and a x*e«jiiest was 
made that the Society would iiiUavst itself in 
searcliiiig- for inauiiseri|)ts of tlie w ork. A Cir- 
cular was in eons(’(|u<‘uee issued to many of the 
native chiefs and literati of Jxidia, luit no satis- 
factory reply w as rcceiv(*d. Upon that occasion 
1 poiiiU'd out !(► the Soeiedy that the work was 
probably in their own Library, for that an ano- 
nyuions volume, purport iiifj; to contain ])reeisely 
the same matliT, was brought by Sir,!. Malcolm 
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IVoni F(‘rsin, and jac^senlrd to tlic* (\)1 Iol>a* <>f 
lM)rt Williniii, os oppc^orod IVoin o ooti(*(‘ ot llu‘ 
<11(1 ot* Stc worfs Catalomu' ot* Tipu Sultan's 
l/d>rory. Tlu‘ work was S(‘ai*(*hc‘d idr and dis- 
<‘ov( r(‘d, in (•()ns<‘(]ii(ai(‘(* of* this inloriiuition, 
anions* thos(‘ Avliirli wvrc transl'orrod tVoin tin* 
(01l(‘s;(‘ oi* tlu‘ Asiatic Soci(‘ty. (S(‘(' Jofinud 
Asiiilic Sovivijj, lic}ti*'nl, Vol. K. }). 

It was not till some years aftirwards that 
I had th(‘ satisfaction ot* rcadiiiL*' the supc ih 
I’h't iich ])iil)li(‘al ion, entitic'd CoUccfioit Oritulnh^ 
in th(‘ p]‘(d*a(‘(‘ to th(‘ lirst V' olunu' oi* w liich I 
l‘onnd tliat tin' \('ry same (‘iu)uii'y had la^en 
SMs;i;(‘sted hy ISI. (v)uatremer<% in th<‘ i'ollovvini** 
()assap,(‘ : ‘‘an noml)r<‘ d(‘S iMSS* apportes d(‘ 
Ik rse ])ar !(' iMajoi* Malcolm et otVei ts par lui an 
( 'ollei*(‘ du Fort William, j(‘ trouvc' an ouvrau;(' 
ayant pour tiire J )jami-altaw arikh-k*adiin. (V‘ 
livre f‘(‘rait-il partii* du travail de l?ashideldin ? 
( '(‘st c(‘ <p*c jc* n'aipu veritica*. ' (Vic cl Ics onr- 
r((i*;cs dc Ilitshidclditt, seconde Partic', p. Ixxxv.) 
Had this (m([uiry tlu'n attract(‘d tlie attcaition 
orthe Asiatic Socie ty ol* J3en<»al, it would lia\(‘ 
result(‘d in an earlier discove ry of the missinji: 
volume^; hut when at last it was drawn forth 
f rom tlu‘ir Library, it had be'conie of com para- 
tive ly little im[)ortanc<% for, in tlie^ nH‘antim(\ a 
manuscript of the Persian orii*inal had l)e(n 
tound in tlie^ lJl)rary of tlie .East India Hemse, 
of which a full description was shortly after 
^iven in the seventh voliinie of tlu' Jouiual oi* 
the lloyal Asiatic Socie'ty, from which tlu fob 
lowing extraed is takem. 
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Tlio MS, in question is of a larj!;e folio siyp, and contains in 
all ns<)jmu;cs; but as numerous sjuices hav(‘ been left idr the 
jnserlioji ot‘ paintiiii^s, tin* actual volume of the work is not e(|ual 
to its a])])}ireiit extent ; the character is a small and tolerafdy clear 
Nastalik ; the transcriher was evidently both careless and igno- 
rant, and the text nhounds with ernns — this is })articnlarlv eou- 
s])ieu()us in the spelling of the names of j)laees and individuals, 
the same name being frt'quenth'' written in two or three diU'erent 
ways in the same ])age ; many (Considerable omissions also (Xcenr 
in the body of tin* work, the original from whicdi our MS. was 
trauserihed helug, in all probability, damaged or defective in those 
parts. 

The damiu-l-Tawarikh consists of a colhxiion of histories, (as 
its mime imports,) (*a(di distinct from the others and i'om])l(‘te iii 
itself. Those <*ontained in oiir ]\1S. occur in the following 
ordiM*. 

1. A g(MU‘ral history of Persia and Arabia, from the earlii'sl 
tini(‘s to tlie fall of the Khilufat : this lustory e()ni[)rises a preface 
and two seetions. The pnd’aec contaiiis an aeeoimt of Adam 
and liis elilldren, of Niili and his ))ost(Tity, of the reign of 
Kaioiuars, the tirst of the kings of Pars, and of the tribes of tin* 
Arabs, to the time of the prophet Muhammed. This ])vefaee 
mentions that tlie history was composi-d in the year of the Fliglit 
7t)0, from various traditional and written authoritiics. 

Section 1 contains a history of the kings of Pars, and of the 
events that (X'cnrn'd in tlieir respective reigns ; also aceonnts of 
the pro])hets from the time of Kaiomar.s imiil that of Yazdajird, 
the last of the kings ol‘A jam. 

S(‘etion ‘J contains a copious and detailed liistory of the pro- 
phet AIuhamni(‘d and his Khalifahs to the time of Al Mnstasim 
Ihllah. This history, whieh in ( 3 ur AIS. comprises 1 ]Kig(*s, 
was trauserihed in the month of Shawwal, in the year of the 
J'Might 10^^1. Jt is contained entire in tlie AIS. of Polonel 
Ihiiliie, with the absenee of forty- six leaves, seven of whieh are, 
liow'ever, to he found in the MS. of the Royal Asiatic; So(uety^ 

ir. A concise history of the Snltiin Mahmiid Sobaktagin, the 
(rhaznavides, the SaTniniides, the Run ides, and some others, to 
the time of Ahuad-Fatli IVIodiid Ren Alasinid, and the y(*ar of 
his death, viz., tlie ;V17th of the Fliglit, 'I'his history comprises 
filty-six pages, and was transcribed in the month Zi’l llljiah, and 
the 1 08 1st year of the Flight. This is also in Colonel Raillic’s 
AIS., of which it forms tljc third jiortioii. 

111. A history of tlie Saljiiki kings and of the Atiibeks, to 
the time of 'roghrul Ren Muhammed Ren Molik Shah, the last 
of the Saljiiks, who was slain in the ytnir of the Fliglit 580. It 
comprises forty-two pages. 

To this history is addeed a Mipplnnent, composed by Ahn 
IJarnid Ibn Ibrulnm, in the year of the Flight 50‘t ; it contains 
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an account of tlic fall of Ibc Saijnks, and llic liislory of tlic kin^s 
ol’ Kharizrn, to the time of JaUIa-l-Din, tin* last of tliat dMiasty. 
This su])f)lenient comprises twcnly-hve pages, and apparently 
formed part of the original ,);inun-l-Tawarikh, as Professor Forhes 
mentions two leaves existing at the end of ("oloiiel Ihtillie's MS., 
which are occupied with the history of Ivliarism. 

JV. A history of Oghnz, and of the other Sidtiins and Kings 
of tlie Turks ; it comprises twenty-two pages. At the (md, it is 
stated that this history is to he followed by that of the Khans of 
(dnn and Machin. 

V. A history of Khitfi, and of the Kings of Chin and iMachin, 
to the time of the compiest by the Mongols, it com})rises f(>rfy- 
siv pages. At the end it is stated that this history is to be sne- 
eeedeil hy that of the Bain Isi.iil. The concluding ])art ol‘ this 
account of Khita is coiitaincd in the MS. of the Jtoyal Asiatic 
Society. 

VI. A history of the children of Israel, comprising forty-eight 
pages. At the end it is stated that this history is to Ix^ follouial 
i>v that of the Franks, and the date of transcrijition is said to be 
tlie month Safar, in the year of the Flight I0S2. Th(‘ lirst 
portion of this history occurs in tiie MS. of the Iloyal Asiatic 
So(*iety. 

VII. A history of the Franks, from the creation of Adam to 
the time when the autlior wrote, viz, 7()ot!i year of the Miizht, 
gi\ing a short aeconnt of the various Hmperors and i'opes, amount- 
ing to little more than a list of niis-sjielt names. It eoinprisi's 
l‘J2 pages, and bears the date of Babin-l-Awwal, in the yc^ar of 
the 1‘^Iiglit lOSj. 

VI II. A history of the Sidtiins of Hind and of the Ilindiis. 
Jt comprises fifty-eight jmges. This history exists in tlie MS. 
ol' the iloyal Asiatic Society, supjdying the laenna in that MS., 
where ahtmt six ])‘ages are wantinir. 

1\. A treatise on nu'tempsychosis, extraetial from the Tanzi- 
hiiti llashidi hy Bashidii-l-Din. This treatise comprises twelve 
pages. The ilate of transcription is Kabin-l-Awwiil, in the Il>h2 
V cur of the Flight; the name of the scribe is also here given, 
viz., Tahir Ihn A1 Baki Alayi. 

X. The general ])reface and contents of the whole volume, 
headed, “ This is the hook of the collection of histories.” 

'Fliis prefac(‘ comprises eight jiages. It lias been published, 
witli a translation hy M. Quatremcre, in the tiist volume of the 
Collect i Oil On' en tale, 

XL The tirst volume of the Jamiu-l-Tawartkh, entitled, the 
Tarikhi Ghuzain, and eontaining an account of the Turks and 
Mongols to the time of Oljaitii Khodahandah, who reigned when 
the author completed his work. This fiistory comprises 38(j 
pages, and was traiibcrihed in the montli SJiabaii, and the year ol 
the Flight 1081;. 
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By coinpariiifj; lliis Tabic of Coiiicnis with 
the one al)ovt! <>ivea by Basindii-d-Diu liiiust lf, 
it will be S('(Mi tliat tlie India-llouse Mamiseiipl 
does not contain the online work; tlie |)arls 
dedieient boin<>’, the first division ofthesi'eond 
volume, containin';' the life of Oljuitu Sultan, 
with the siijipleinentaiy journal, and the whole 
of tlie third volnnu', containin';' tin; (»eo;raphy. 

It is, however, very ]>rol)ahh; that the last 
volume was never written, for we nowhere 
lind any mention amongst Eastern authors 
of Has!ndn-d-J)iii as a writer on (<eo;;ra- 
pliy ; and what ^ives a;reak'r colour to this ])ro 
bability is, that he intersperses sonni of his 
narratives with geo”ra|)hical details, which in 
many instances mi;;ht lx; considered to sn])er- 
sede llu! necessity of any further notice in a 
sejiarate volume. This may he observed in the 
case of the (leo^rajihy of India, which will short- 
ly hav(^ lobe noticed. Ib-exhuiists in that brief 
aei'ount all that was then know n to the Westi rn 
Asiatics of the (leo^raphy of India, and he 
eonld therefore merely have riipeatixl in the 
third, what he had already given in the second 
volume. 

it does not appear that these successive dis- 
coveries of the Jamin-t-Tawarikh in Jhiglish 
collections have been followed by others on the 
(kmtinent of Europe. None have; been announ- 
ced from Paris, or Leyden, and two passages in 
tiu! Prefact! to the (1 esc hie hie der (iotdeuvn 
Horde, (p. XV. ami xxi.) show that, up to ItJIO, 
no copy had been discovered in Germany. 
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Mr. Morloy perhaps attached a little too much 
importance to the discovery, for he entertained 
the same opinion as M. Quatremere, that the 
second portion of the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh was 
altogether lost. To him is certainly due the 
credit of having rescued it from oblivion, but 
the work is by no means so much unknown as 
they had been led to suppose. Not only do 
Mirkhond and the author of the Kimya-i-Saa- 
dat, notice it, as observed by Proft'ssor Forbes, 
but Siidik Isfahani (piotes it under the article 
“ Machiii” ill his Talikiku-1-Jiab, Muslibu-d- 
tlin-al-Lari (piotes it in bis Miratn-l-Adwar, 
Hamdulla Mustaiifi in his Tarikh-i Guzida, 
Ahmed-al-Gliaflan in his Nigaristan, and Hai- 
dar Razi confesses to have extract(id from it 
no less than 40,000 lines, if bail may be so 
translated, when referring to an histori(‘al work 
in prose. 

It seems to have been doubted whether the 
Jainiu-t-Tawarikli was originally written in 
Arabic or Persian. Most authors who have 
inentioned the work consider it to have been 
written in Persian, and translated under the 
author’s direction into Arabic ; but it is certain 
that no Persian copies were very generally 
available in Akbar’s time, for Abdu-l-K^idir 
Baddhni states, under the transactions of A. H. 
1000, that he was directed by the Emperor 
to translate the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh from Arabic 
into Persian. It does not exactly appear from 
the text whether this was an abridgment or a 
translation, but the portion which was completed 

D 
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by Abdii-l-Kadir is distinctly said to have lieen 
translatcal from tin; Arabic. It is curious that 
the translation of a part of the modi'rn history, 
executed under the orders of ('olom l Franklin, 
and presented by him to the Itoyal Asiatic; So 
ciety, should also bear the name of Abdu-l-Ka- 
dir, who thus appears to have cxcT tited a second 
time Mhat his namesake had done before him 
moi’e than two hundred and fifty years a^^o. 

In tlu! library of the lirilish Aluseum there 
is a vc'ry valuable copy of the Pe rsian original, 
(No. 7()‘2fk Addit.) writUai by diffi rcMit transcrib- 
ers, as c'arly as A. 1). four years bc'forc' 

the author's death. This copy was noticed by 
Dr. Berrdiard Dorn in the ])reface to his “ History 
of the Afii>hans,'’ before the a]>pearanc(‘ of the 
articles above mentioned. It is sujcposed to 
liave hedonged to Oljaitu Khan, and to have 
come subsecpiently into the jiossession of Shah 
Rukh, the son of Timfir. It would indeed have 
been surprising had tlu' work been so little 
known as is supposed, for we are informed in 
the Tarikh-i Wassiif and ‘iF.iuzatu-s-Safa, that 
the author expended no Ic'Ss than 00,000 dinars 
in the transcription and binding of his own 
writings. Every precaution Avas taken by him 
to secure his labours from destruction, and con- 
siderable revenues Avert; set aside for the jmrpose 
of copying and disseminating them, both in Ara- 
bic and Persian, throughout the most considera- 
ble cities of the Muhammedan Avorld. 

I know of no copy in India except the Asiatic 
Society’s volume,Avhich will shortly rtxeive more 
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particular notice; but an exceedingly valuable, 
portion of llu' work, comprising the account ol' 
India, exists in the Royal Jnbrary at Laklinau, 
und(!r the wrong title of Tarikh-i Sabuktigin. 
It includes portions of three different Books, for 
it begins with the history of Mahmud Sabuk- 
tighi and the: dynasty of the Cihaznavides, and 
contains the history of the Kings of Khwarazm, 
the Saljukians, the Buyides, and part of the his- 
tory of Khalit’s. ]t is embellished witii ])aintings 
which are beyond the average degree of Asiatic 
merit, and the text is written in a clear nash/t. 
(diaracter, comprising one hundred and live folios, 
with thirty-five lines to a page. It would be use- 
ful for the purpose of collation, although in 
many parts it is written ve ry incorrectly, ('speci- 
ally in the nanu'S of places, where accuracy is 
])arlicularly desirabh'. I know of two l opies 
<»f the Tartkh-i (thazani, but they contain no 
portion wliich has not already been made fami- 
liar to the public by tlie French edition of M. 
Quatremere noticed above. 

I Mill now proceiid to describe the volume in 
the Asiatic Society's Library, — premising that 
it was co])ied A. 11. and is written in a 

ck^ar iiaslal'ik character. 

* Compare Fundgruhen des Oritiits, Vol. V. pp. .'(io— 2/2. Jourm! 
f/r.v SavanSj pp. /)01 — 51-1. KUiprotli, Mern. "i'am. I. p. 293. 

\ on Htimmer, Gescinchte der schonea Redekunste Persiens, pp. 12. 
242. Dr. Bernhard Dorn, Hist, of the Afghans, ]>. xv. Wilken, Hist. 
Ghaznemdarvm, p, xii. Journal of the Asiatic Snc. Bengal, Vol. IX. p. 
1131; A ol. X. p. 9.11. Sddik Isfahan?', p. 45. Journal Asiaiique,^\\d 
Senes, Tom. 1. p. 322 ; .3rd Senes, Xo. 36, pp. 571—589. Collection 
Orientale, Vol. 1. pj). 1 — 175. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc. Vol. 
VI. pp, 11 — 41 ; A ol. \ 11. pp. 2f)7 — 27‘2. Gesrhickte dcr llchnne, Vol. 
II. pp. 150, 219, 243,259 — 252. M. Abel Kemusai, Nouvcaiu Melan- 
ges Asiatiqiies, Tom : I, 138 — 141. 

I) •> 
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J. A history of the Saljuld kings, to the last of the dynasty, 
Abu T^lib Tughril, son of Arslan. This extends to p. 44, where 
a continuation by Abvi Hamid Muhammed, son of Ibrahim, com- 
mences, comprising also tlic history of the Sultans of Khwarazrn, 
extending from pp. 44 to 64. 

II. A history of Oghiiz and the Turks. From pp. 65 to 77. 
The epigraph states tluit it is followed by a history of China. 

III. A history of the khans and kings of ('bin and Machin, 
and of the capital called KhiUi. The portraits in this hook al- 
most all represent the kinij^s with two tails below their caps. 
At the end it is stated tliat this chapter is followed by an account 
of the Baui Israil. This history extends from pp. 78 to 114. 

IV. A history of the children of Israil, said to be succeeded 
by a history of the Franks and Cmsars. From pp. 1 15 to 156. 

V. This book is divided into two chapters and several sec- 
tions. 

Chapter 1st. Adam and his descendants. — Niih and his de- 
scendants. — Ibrahim and his descendants, to the Virgin Mary. — 
Moses. — The kings of Persia. — The Greeks. — The Arabs. — Mu- 
hammed. — The Moghuls. — The Khalifas to the close of the Ab- 
baside dynasty. 

Chapter 2nd. Ou the belief of Christians. — The country of 
Armenia. — The country, seas and islands of the Franks. — The 
birth of the Messiah .--The Fiinpcrors of lliim. — The Popes and 
Cmsars, with fancy portraits intended to represent each of these 
two last. 

The proper sequence is interrupled by some mistake of the 
binder, but the whole of this unconnected book extends from pp. 
157 to 467. 

VI. A history of Sultan Mahmud Sahuktigin. — The Ghazna- 
vides. — Samauides, and the Biiyides. The subdivisions of this 
hook are as follows : — 

llespccting the victory of Bust — The victory of Kasdai*. — Ac- 
count of Sistan. — llegarding Kahiis and Fakhru-d-l)aulah. — Con- 
cerning the restoration orFakliru-d-Daulali to his government, and 
his friendship with Ilisamii-d-Daulah Tash. — Kespecting Abu-1 
Hasan, son of Simhiir, and his administralion in Khorasan, to 
the time of his death, and tlie succession of his son IJbii All. — 
llegarding Faik and his condition after liis defeat at Marv, — Re- 
tirement of Niih, son of Maiisilr, from Bokhara, and the arrival 
of Bughrd Khan at Bokhara. — Regarding Ahii-l Kiisim, son of 
Simhnr and brother of Abu All, and his condition after his 
separation from his brother. — The Amiru-l Miimiinn Alkadir 
Billah confers a robe of honour on Sultan Yeminu-d-Uaulah. — 
The return of Abdu-1 Malik. — Abii Ibnxliim Ismail and the occur- 
rences between him, Eibak Kbau and Amir Nasr, son of Ndsiru- 
d-Diii, — Regarding the Sainaui Amirs, and the occurrences of 
their reigns. — Relating to the friendship and enmity between 
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Nilsiru-d-Diii, Sabuktigiii and Khalaf, son of Ahmad, and the as- 
sumption of the reins of government by the Sultan. — Respecting 
Shamsu-l-Maali Kabvis, and his return to his country. — Tlie 
friendship and subsequent enmity between the Sultan and Eibak 
Khiin — Relating to the sacred war of Rhatiah. — Rcpecting the 
capture of the fort of Bhim. — Regarding the family of the khalif 
AlkMir Billah, and his goveriimeiit. — II is attachment to tlie Sul- 
tan and Bahau-d-Daulab, son of Uzdu-d-l)aulah. — iVii account 
of Bahau-d-I)aulah. — Respecting the aRair at Narain — Relating 
to the sacred war of Ghor. — Regarding the traitors after their 
return from Mawarau-u-Nahr. — Relating to the retirement of 
Bughra Khan from Bokhara, and the return of Nuh, son of Man- 
sur, to his home. — Resj)ecting the Afghans. — Amir Nasr, son of 
Niisiru-d-Din Salruktigin. — The reign of Muharnmed, son of 
Mahiniid. — Tire reign of Abii-l Fateh Maudiid, son of Masaiid, 
sou of Mahmud. From pp. 468 to .52.3. 

YII. On Hind and Sind and Shakinuni, divided into the fol- 
lowing chapters and sections : — 

Chapter 1st. On eras and revolutions. — The measurement 
of the earth. — On the four jngas.— The hills and waters of Hind. 
— On its countries, cities and towns. — On the islands. — The Sul- 
tans of Hehli. — Tlie birth of Biisdeo, and the kings of India pre- 
ceding Mahmiid. — On Cashrnir, its hills, waters and cities. — An 
account of the kings of the Trita jug. — The kings of the Dwupar 
jug — The kings of the Kal jiig. 

Chapter 2ud. An aecount of the projdiets of the Iliudiis, of 
whom there are six of the highest class, Sliakinuin being the 
sixth.— On the birth of Shakinuni. — On the properties and signs 
of a perfect man. — On the character, conduct, and sayings of 
Shukmuiii. — On the austerities of Shakimini, and his incorpora- 
tion with the divine essence. — Further proceedings of Shilkmuni. 
— Oil his appearance in various forms. — On the knowledge of cer- 
tain prayers addressed to God. — On the diflerciit degrees of me- 
tempsychosis, and the number of hells. — IIow a man can become 
a god. — IIow a man can escape from the form of a beast. — How 
a man can escape from the form of another man. — On the differ- 
ence between men and angels. — On the questions put to Shak- 
miini by the angels. — On the information given by Shakmuiu 
respecting another prophet. — On the rewards of paradise and the 
punishments of hell, and the injunctions and prohibitions of 
Shakm villi. — On the establishment of his religion in Hind and 
Cashrnir. — On the death of Shakmuiii, and the events which fol- 
lowed. From pp. 524 to 5/2. 

VII 1. An essay in refutation of the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, extracted from the Tauzihat-i-Rashidi, From pp. 572 to 58 1 . 


Size — Large Folio, containing 581 pages, of 30 lines to a pa^e. 
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It appears, thoreiore, that this volume eom- 
prises the same matter as the Eiist India Ilous<' 
MS., with the exccjilioii of tlu* Tarikh-i (jlha- 
zani, of whieh that MS. contains (lie lirst 
portion. The arraimi'ment, however, of the 
several books is very ditierent, as will be 
evident to any one who fix ls disjiosed to com- 
pare them. 

The followiii<>; e\tra<;( is taken from the con- 
tinnation of the History of the Saljiikian sove- 
r<'if>;ns, and recounts one (d'tlie most interi'stiii” 
events in Indian History. Other historians 
have narrated (In^ sanu^ circumstances without 
much variation, excejit in the minor details. 
(Compare Mirkhond, Rdiizdlii-s-SaJa, Book iv. 
Ferishta, Book ix. Hisfon/ of Sind. Abu-l-feda, 
Annoh's iM Hslcinici, V'ol. IV.p. .‘}d2. M. Ih tis 
de la (Toix, Senior, lUsloire dc Ch. 

xxxiv. D’Herbelot, Bih/iolliajtie Orieidiilc, Art. 
(Jelaladdiu ; and De (Juii>;n('s, Jlis/oirc (Icnhudr. 
des Hans, Tom. 11. j). 2J5I.) These four last 
chielly derive their accounts from Muhammed- 
bin-Ahmed Nasawi, the friend of Jalalu-d-J)in, 
and the companion of his journii's and expi'di- 
tions. Tliis woi-k, ('iititled Sciral-i ,/iddla,-d- D'm 
Mankbend, is in the lioyal Library of Paris, 
No. 84f). It is in eii>ht chapters, and tlie histo- 
ry is brought down to Jalalu-d-Din's death, A. i). 
1231. It was composed in 1241. (Sec Ileuiusat, 
Nouv : 31H : As : Tom. I. p. 43o.) 

The passage here selected will show in what 
imminent danger India mtis then placed of sus- 
taining an invasion of the Moghuls, headed by 
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(’haiiGjo'z Khan in ])orsnii. Sonic of the antho- 
ritu'S above (] noted ineutioii that several bodies 
<lid cross over tin' Indus in jmrsuit, and that 
Prince ('haghatai Ivhaii lieaded an allaek 
against IMultan, and ea])tnred it. 

At every one retired to his tent, mul in the morning 

both nnnies were ngain thawn np in hat<le array. This day 
Snltiin Jalaln-(1-I)in niart^hed on (otrt at tlie liead of liis army, and 
all at oiH'e made a eliargt* npon th.e Moghnls, and jint them to 
llight. The kt'tile-drnms Avere heattn m trimnpli by order of 
the Sultan, and liis wlioie army pursued the Moghuls on liorse- 
}>aek at full sjieed. At one lime the defeated Moghuls rallied, 
hut the Sultan rushed n})on them, hke a lion or c‘rocodile upon 
its ])rey, and jint many to death, Ohaiigez Khun sliortlv aftei*' 
wards being reinforced with a small body of men, moMtl like 
tIestrnetiA (‘ lightning or a rapid torrent against the Sulliiu. In 
the ineautime, a dispute arising between tSaifu-d-Din Ighrak 
and Amin Malik, (Governor of Herat) on aeeount of the distri- 
bution of booty,'*' and (‘Specially resjiecting the riglit to a parti- 
cular horse, th(' latter struck the lornier on the head witli a 
'\\hlp. The king called npon Amin Malik to give an exjdanation 
of his conduct, hut he replied that it was not the cnsloni of Kiit- 
kali troo])S to he held responsiljle for their proceedings. I]]>on 
learning this, Sail'n-d-l)in deserted the Sultan under cover of 
night, and went otf with his troops to the hills of Kerman 
and Sankiiran. The alienation of »Saifn-d-I)in Jghrak materially 
alfectcd the power of the Julian, and dimini .lied Jiis chance of 
success. He iniincdiately made towards Ghazni, witli the object 
of crossing the Indus, and for that })ur])ose ordered boats to be 
kcjit ill readiness. This circumstance coming to the kiunvledge 
of Changcz Khun, the latter hastened in pursuit of the Sultan, 
and surrounded him. At daybreak, the Sultan finding himself 
}>laeed in a position between water and fire, with the Indus ou 
the one side and the fiery enemy on the other, was prepared to 
give battle. Changcz Khan fell upon the right wing command- 
ed by Amin Malik, like a fierce lion upon a lame leopard, and 
drove It back with great slaughter. Amin Malik being thus 
defeated, fled towards Pershuwar ; but as the Moghul army was 
in possession of the road, lie was slain, in tlie endeavour to 
effect his escape. CJiangez Khan compelled the left wing also to 
give w‘ay, but the Sultan firmly maintained his ground in the 
centre with seven hundred men, 'and opposed the enemy from the 

* This booty was chiefly captured at the battle of Ihruan, within 
a short distance of Ghazni, and vvliudi is erroneonslv supposed by Dr. 
Let* to he the lladiiuu of Dow and Tcrislita.-—!/.*// Ba/uttt, p. P)r, 
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moriiinp; to niiJ-day, moviog now to riglit now to left, sustaining 
every attack, and on each occasion slaying a number of the 
enemy. Meantime, the army of ("hangez Khan came pressing 
forward, and surrounding the position occupied by the Sultan. 
At last Ajash Malik, sou of the king’s maternal uncle, seeing the 
dangerous position of his Majesty, seized the bridle of his charger, 
and persuaded him to leave the held. The Sulliiii bade adieu to 
his sons and female relatives, with a lieavy heart and burning 
tears, and ordering his favorite horse to be jirepared, he sprung 
on it, and rushed again into the torrent ofconllict, like a crocodile 
into a river, and charged the enemy with irresistible force. Hav- 
ing succeeded in driving them hack, lie turned his horse’s head, 
threw ofP on the way his coat of mail and shield ; and urging 
his horse, plunged into the river, tliough the hank was u])wards 
of thirty feet above the stream, lie then swam* * * § across like a 
noble lion, and reached the o])posite hank in safety. Change/. 
Khan witnessed the gallant exploit, and hastening to the hank 
prohibited the Moghuls from attempting to follow. The veiy 
heavens exclaimed in surprise “ They never saw in the world 
any man equal to him, nor did they ever hear of one like him 
among the celebrated heroes of anticpiity.” -f Change/ Khan anti 
all the Moghul nobles were astonished to find that the Snliau 
crossed the river in safety, and sat watching him as he wiped the 
water ofl his scabbard. J Change/ Khan turning round to tiie 
Sultan’s sons,§ addressed them in words cx])rcssive of his admira- 
tion. 

* The original distinctly says “ swam across tlie Jihhn” — wlietlier 
intentionally, or by error of tlic copyist, is doubtful. Eastern authors 
for a long time considered, either tliat the source of tlie ]^lehran 
(Indus) was the river Jihuii (Oxus), or that the sources of the two rivers 
w'cre in the same mountain. ( Cjdcnbroek, Irnrce Persicat Description 
p. 54 ; Gildeineistcr, de rebus Indicis, pp. \7~K -05; Ouseley, Oriental 
Geography n p. 155 ; Masaiidi, Mcar/oici* of GoZd,p. .‘^8). A similar perverse 
use of the Sihun (Jaxartes; also occurs m the Tar'ikhi Yeruiii-i, where it 
is used to signify the Indus, and can be applicable to no other river ; and 
again in Abu-l-feda {Annul : Muslem : Vol : 111. p. where Ueiske 
observes, “ In Arahico legitur Sihunum, quod apertc memiosum est.” 

t Four years before, Shamsu-d-Din, the king of Dehh, had done the 
same thing, when m pursuit of Nasirii-d-Din Kabacha, and though he 
succeeded in reaching the opposite bank with a few followers, many 
were drowned in the attempt. Maharaja llanjit Singh lias gamed fame 
by his accomphshraent of the same feat. 

X The Rauzatu-s-Safa and Ferishta represent Jalalu-d-Din as hav- 
ing carried his canopy with him, and seating himself under it wlieii 
he had attained the opposite hank. The former also mentions that 
Change/ Khan killed all the males in the Sultan’s camp, and ordered 
his servants to search for the jewels which the Sultan had thrown into 
the Indus before his escape. 

§ The Ilabihu-s-Siyar differs from other authorities in saying he 
turned round, and addressed his own sons. 
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After his escape, the Sultan was joined by about ten persons 
who had also succeeded in crossing tlic river. Tliey all coiicealed 
themselves in the woods, where, before long, lifty otlier jiersons 
joined their number. When the Sult^in received intelligenec that a 
number of Hindus, consisting of cavalry and inl’antry, were lying 
within two parasangs of him, and had given themselves up to 
pleasure, he ordered his followers to provide themselves with 
clubs. Thus armed, they made a sudden night-attack upon 
the Hindu force, ])ut many to death, and plundered their cattle 
and weapons. Upon this, several other [leople, some on mules 
aud some on honied cattle, came ov(‘r, and declared for 
the Sultan. Inhuanatiou being afterwards received that there 
were in the iieighhonrhood two or three thousand men of the 
Hindu force, he attacked them wdth one hundred and twenty 
men, put a uuinher of them to the sword, and eipiipjied his fol- 
lowers w'llh the arms taken from the vampiished. When tlie 
re[)()rt of the success aud power of the Sultan wassprc'ad through- 
out India, a number of men from the hills of Dahlia* and Nckal4 
assembled, and in a body of about live or six thousand horse, 
attacked tlie Sultan, who, drawing up in array live hundred horse, 
dispersed them. The Sultan afterwards received aid from several 
other bodies of men, so that there now flocked round his standard 
not less tiiaii three or four thousand mcui All this came to the 
knowledge of the world-conquering king (of Delhi) wlio had 
already raised an army to oppose inm, while he was within the 
limits of the (jhazuiu territory — but when the Sultan first crossed 
the river, he was notable to cope with these tioops, and there- 
fore passed on as a fugitive towards Dehh. 

The Moghuls, on liearing that he had taken (hat course, re- 
turned, and pillaged the coniines of Giior. Tiu^ Sult4ii, on reach- 
ing the vicinity of Dehli, deputed messengers to king Sliamsu-d- 
Din to communicate his arrival, and to prefer a request to reside 
feriiporarily in some village near Dehli. The King after mature 
rcllection deputed a mesbenger|' on his part with presents to the 
Sultan, hut objected to comply with his demand for a [ilace of 
residence, on the ground that the climate of India would not suit 
the coustitutioii of the Sultan. On receiving this iv[>ly, the SuUau 
returned to Balala and Nekala. Those who had effected their 
escape joined him, and he had now about ten thousand men under 
liirn. He deputed Taju-d Din Malik Khilj, aecompanied by a 
force, to Rai KukarJ Sakiiin, in the hills of Jn<li,§ with a request 

* All who record these events concur in reading the first word as 
Balala. The second may be either Baiikaia or Miuikala. 

f Mirkhoud and Ferishta mention that the Sulton’s amhassador or 
messenger was secretly poisoned, the object of which is not very appa- 
rent. 4 Other authorities rend Ghukar. 

^ Amongst Oriental Geographers this is the name of mount Aiarjit 
in Armenia, on which Noah’s ark is said to have rested, fa the Fan- 
jab il applies to the salt range, 

E 
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for the hand of his daughter, which request Rai Kiikar complied 
with, and sent liis son with a nnml)er of troo])s to wait upon the 
8nltan,who j^avc the name of Kntla»h Khan to the son, and sent an 
army under the cominandoi' Uzlx'k lYn atrainst Nasiru-d-Din Kaba- 
cha,'’' who wasat enmity witli llai Kiikar. Kahaeha,thoiU!;h he wasan 
Amir under the Ghorian Kin«:>, and <>:overnor of the country of Sind, 
yet was presumptuous enoujrh to aspire to independence. AVlicn 
this chief and twenty thouband of his follow'crs Avere eiicanqied 
on the banks of the Jiulns within one parasanp; of IJVb, Jehaii Pah- 
hwan Uzbek, witli seven thousand men, suddenly tell upon them at 
jnj.5ht, defeated, and dispersed them. Kahiieha embarked in a boat 
for Akar and Uakar (two island forts in his possession), while the 
Uzbek returned to his earnp, takiiuj; possession of whateviT fell 
in Ins way. lie sent tlie news of this victory to tlic Sultan, who 
inarched out, and with the army, which v^as under the command 
of the Uzbek, reached the palace of Kahiieha. The latter being 
defeated lied from Akar and Hakar to j\iiilt:in, where the Sultan 
sent an ambassador to him with a demand for money, and for tlie 
surrender of the son and daughter of Amir Khan, who had taken 
shelter at Miiitiin, having tied from the battle which took place 
on the banks of the Indus. Kahaclia sent the son and daughter 
of Amir Khan with a large contiabution in money, solieiting at the 
same time that his territories might not be dcsjioiled. The w(*a- 
ther, however, growing liot, the Sultan determined to proceed 
from U'ch to the Jiidi hills, and on his way besl(‘ged the fort of 
Bisrfirn, where in an engagement he was wounded in tlu; hand by 
an nrroAV. In the end, the Sultan captured the foit, and jmt all 
wiio were in it to the sword At this ]da(‘e he received intelli- 
gence of the movement of the IMoghul troops, who w(‘re endea- 
voring to elfect hib capture, lie sent an ambassador to Kahiieha 
to intimate his return, and to demand the tribute due by him. Ka- 
b^cha however, refused and took up arms against him. The Sul- 
tan did not consider it expedient to remain at Ll'ch, and as the inha. 
bitants of that place had revolted, he set lire to the city and march- 
ed upon Sadiisun, where Fakhru-d-Din had been the (governor be- 
fore tlie establishment of Kahiicha’s powTr. Laelnii of Khiia, the 
commander of the troops, raarched to oppose him. The latter 
was slain in the conflict, hut the former, ujion the Sultan’s arrival 
at the ])hiee, witli tears snyiplirated for pardon, and presented his 
sword in token o(‘ snhniission The Sultan remained there for 
one month, and then conferred an honorary dress upon Fakhru- 
d-Din, and making over to him the government of Sadusan, 
marched towards Dewal (Daihal) and Damn'la. Hasrar, who was 
the ruler of tins territory, took to flight and embarked on a boat. 
The Sultiin on reaching the borders of Dewal and Damrila 
deputed Kiras Khiiti with a force to Nahrwdla, from which place 
he brought away much spoil and many prisoners. Shortly after, 

* Kabajah is the common spelling. 
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the Sultan entered Dewal and Datnnla, and erected a great 
mosque in the 1‘onner place, opposite the temple of' an idol.'^' In 
(he meantime, intelligence was received from Irak that (iliaitisu- 
(l-I)in Snltan had settled himself' in Irak ; that most of the troofis 
nl that country professed their attachment to Sultan Jalaln-d-Din, 
and felt anxious for his presence. Upon this the Snltan ])repnred 
to join tlnmi, Imt on learning tliat Jhiak llajih was witli hostile 
inlcmtioiis fortifying the strong jmsl of lliidsir in Kinuun, he 
determined on proceeding to Irak by way of Mekran. 

Tli(' iu;xt extract relates to the (i('o^rapby 
ofliulia. It is taken almost entirely liom tlie 
work of Al)u llilian al-Birnnl, coin[)ose(l in the 
early j)art of liie eleventh ( (snliir} , and ther«'- 
f(»re represents the knowledge of India which 
was attained by the Mahonnsliin invaders three 
hundred v'ears bef<*re onr author wrote. 
are fortunately able to ctnnpttrc <1 s’l'c^itt j)art ol 
this |»as.“.a<ji,e with tlie oritrinal Arabic which has 
hilely been [ttiblislied by M Rcinaud, and it 
will be seen liou few itdditions hiive been made 
by Rasliida-d-Din, and how sernpulously he 
tbllows his predecessor, e\ en in his errors. M. 
lieiiiand is mistaken ( Fragments, p. xv.) in 
suiiposiiej;' timt our author <lid not make use of 
the publislu'd <“hapters ol Biruni. I'or the pur- 
pose of (•om[»itrisou, a Notei is aj)pended, sliow- 
ini*' wdi'iit Wits the kiiowledj.ii‘ attained ol India 
by eastern (j(!Oj;niphfc'rs bclore the time ol A1 
Blrunt ; from vtdiich it will be evident that the 
whole of upper Indiii was a perfect terra incog- 
nita, and that the Arabians knew much less of it 
thau Pliny and Ptolemy. Even Abu-l-feda, who 

» Fenslita savs tliat tlie name of the chief of Daibal, or Thatta, 
was. Jais-hi, and that the Sulthu demolished the temples of the idols at 
thut phice 

t bee Note A- 

E 2 
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wrole more than three centuries later, and quotes 
the M'orks of Edrisi and V’ucht, and most of the 
other geographical treatises M’ritten during that 
interval, gives us less information about India 
than is contained in the following extract. 
This consideration, therefore, will be a sufficient 
apology for its length. 


Section hi. 

On the hills and rirers of Hind and Sind. 

Philosophers and Gconietricians have divided the laud of Hind 
into three equal parts, giving’ to t ach part a separate name, as 
appears troui the hook called Palanjali. It resendiles the hack 
of a crab on the surface of the water, as is seen in the annexed 
plate.f The mountains and plains in tlu'se three parts of India 
are extensive, and occur one after the other in siu'cc'ssivc ordtu*. 
The mountains a})})ear to stand near each other like the joints of 
the spine, and extend through the inhabited world from east to 
west, i. c. from the eastern extnaniry of ('hina tlirough Tibet, 
the country of the Turks, Calm!, Ihidakhshdn, Tukhiinsum, 
B^mi^in, Khurasan, Gilan, Azarhaijan, Armenia, Rum, to the 
country of the Pranks and Galicia on the west Their fares are 
varied, embracing between their projections ])lains and inhabited 
spots. Rivers flow at their has(‘. Hind is surrounded on the 
south hy the sea,J and on the north by the lofty mountains and 

* See Ritter, Erdk. IV., 2, 495, and Lassen, Ind. Al fort hums 1. 92. 

t This may perliajis be translated “ jast as uc see it at this day.” 

X The original Arabic* says : “ India is bounded on all other sides by 
lofty mountains,” and after this follows a curious jiassage omitted from 
the Jamiu-t-Tawniikh. “If you examine tlie country of Hind, and 
consider well the round stones which are found below the soil, at what- 
ever depth yon may dig, you will find that they are large near the 
mountains where the current of water is im|)etuous, and smaller as you 
depart from tlio mountains, the strength of the current being also 
dirainislied, and that they become like sand, where the water is stag- 
nant and in tlie vicinity of the sea. Hence you cannot hut conclude 
that this country was once merely a sea, and that the continent has 
been formed by successive increments of alluvion brought down by the 
rivers.” 
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plains wliioli contain the sources of these rivers ; on the cast by 
Chin and Machin, and on the west by Cabal On the north lie 
Cashmir, Tiirkistan and the mountain of Meiu, which is extreme- 
ly high, and stands opposite to the southern pole. Tiie heavenly 
bodies perform their revolutions round it, rising and setting on 
each side of it. A day and a night of this place is each erpial to 
six of our months.* 

In a diiferent direction from this hill stands another, not cir- 
cular, and which is said to he composed of gold and silver. The 
llimma mountains lie on the north of Kanauj, and on account 
of snow and cold form the extreme point of the habitation of 
man. This range has Cashmir in its eentre and runs by Tibet, 
Turk, Khazar,t and Sakalia to the sea of Jurjan and Khwarnzrn, 
The norlhern mountains have (‘onneetion wi(h mount Merii, which 
lies south of tliem. The rivers of the entire countiy of Hind 
which How from the northern mou mains amount to eleven. 
Those uhieh flow from the eastern mountains amount to the 
same nninbor. Their sources are very distant, towards the far- 
thest south-east (puirter of tlie earth. Tlu‘y discharge them- 
selves into the sea. Those, however, which rise in the extreme 
south do not discharge themselves into the sea. 

Besides this tli(‘re is anoth'*r lofty ridge of mountains interven- 
ing between Tiirkistan and Tibet on the one side, and India on 
the other, which is not exceeded in lieight by any of the moun- 
tain chains of Ilindnstan. Its ascent is laghty jiarasangs. From 
its summit India looks black, and the jiasscs and rugged declivi- 
ties at its foot look like little hillocks, while Tibet and China 
apyiear red. Tlie descent from its lowest eniinenee to Tibet is 
on(‘ jiarasang. This mountain is so high that Firdusi probably 
meant tlie following verse to apply to it : — “ It is so low and so 
higli, so soft and so hard, that you can see from it the belly of a 
fish as well as the back of the moon.” 

Some other mountains are called ITarmaknt, in which the 
Ganges has its source These are impassable, and bevond them 
lies Muhachim To these mountains most of the rivers which 
lave the cities of India owe their origin. Besides these moun- 

Strabo and Arrian have also expresse<l this opinion, and modern 
Geologists are fond of indulging in the same speculation. The very 
latest writer on this subject observes : “ Throughout the wliole plum 
ot India, trom Bengal to the bottom of the deep wells in Jessclmerc, 
and under the miea and hornblende schist of Ajmere, the same kind of 
very fine hard-grained blue granite is found in round and rolled mas- 
ses.” Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, No. elxxxviii, p. 140. 

* Compare iStrabo 11. 1—1.9. Phn. N. II. VT. 22. 6 and Solmus 
52. Id. 

t The original has Khiiz. Khazar appears correet ; it is the name of 
a son of Noah, after whom Dasht-i-Khazar, a region of the sixth 
climate, is called. (Sddik hfuhdnt, p. 2d.) 
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tains there are others called Kahirclial. Tiiey resetnhle crystal 
balls, ami are always covered with snow, like those of Daiiiavend. 
Tliey can be .seen from Takas and Lainiwar. Tlu'ie are certain 
other mountains called Bilor, in the country of the tribe of Tmks 
deiioniinatcd Hannlan. In two days’ journey yon arrive at another 
part of Turlvistiin where the Hhotyas and Oviin dwell. I’lnar 
king is called llhot Shah, and their citu's are Oilgit, Asnraii, 
Salsas,'*' and tlndr language is Tnrki. 1'he inhabitants of 
Cashnnr suffer greatly from their encroachments and depreda- 
tions. The mountains which are noticed in this version of Ahii 
liihun (‘an he distinguished from each other as easily as a 
tortoise from the water, by attending to the enumeration above 
given. 

'file stream wbi(di flows hy Ccibiil fias its source in the moun- 
tains of the country of Cahus, and is called the (.ihurriir. It 
])asscs by Biruilii, Absaprohit, Saka and Lainglian, near which 
it combines with the Sanya Ghiirak at tlu* fort of Diruua. It 
then falls into the Nurnkeiat, and tlu‘ united rivers form a largi* 
stream opposite Pershawar'l' which is known as the laiham.], 
'J’h(‘y fall into the Sind near tlie fort of Tankur, a eity dependeni 
on the city of Caiidahar,^ which is in Hind. After that, comes 

* Gilgit retains its name to the present day ; Asurah is the same as 
the Astor, or llasora, of onr maps, and 8alsas or Salsalh is perhaj>s 
Cliolas on the Indus. M. Keinand reads Seludtas. 

t As some interesting sjieculations di‘pend upon the mode of spell- 
ing the name of this town, it may be us well to remark that all aiieiont 
authorities, even down to tlie historians of the sixteenth eenturv, con 
cur in spelling it Pershawar. llcnce the Chiiu'se dnide the first 
syllable into Poo-loo-sha, the capiUl of the kingdom of Jhirusha. See 
the Vi)(^-koue-ki, as well as the translation oi Ma-twan~kn, by M. Rtmm- 
sat . — Nouv : jMehimjts Asiat : Tom. I p. l.9(). 

X This IS perhaps meant for Al-Bara, hut the entire ])assage is very 
doubtful in the original, and much has been translated eoiij(*ct urally. 

§ The proper name is Gandhara, almost always con\erted h\ Musid- 
man writers into Cundahar, but w^e must take care not to confound it 
with the more noted Candahar of the west. The Gandharas on the 
Indus are well known to the Sanscrit writers, and there is a learned 
note on them m Trover’s Raj Taranyuii, Tom. ll. pp. 3U)“ dl.M. 
It is not improbable that we have their descendants in the Ganganas 
of the Indus, one of the most turbulent tribes of the Hazara country . 
The name given to them by Dionysius, m Ids Periegesis, resembles 
this modern name more than the Sanscrit one. He says, Akovvctou 
depdirovrcs Vapyapidai vaiovatu. He places them more to the east, but 
Salinasius and M Lassen consider that we should read Favtapidai. 
Herodotus calls them Tapdapioi. The Topvav^LS of Nonnus, yvhich M. 
Trover thinks points to the abode of the Gandharas, is probably to he 
looked for elsewhere. See also Mannert, Geoijraphie der Greiclien 
und Roiaeriy Vol. V. pp. 5, 30, lO/. Asiatic Researches^ Vol. XV. 
Lassen, De Pentap. Jnd. p. 15 — 1/. Ritter, Die Erdkmde von Asien, 
Vol, IV. Pt. I. p. 453. Ersch and GrubePs Eacyc : Art. Indien^ p. 2. 
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the river of Til)ot, called the Jailam. The waters of the Chandra 
combine with it, and fifty miles below the junction, the united 
stream flows to the west of Multan. The Ih'ah joins it from the 
cast. It also receives the waters of the Iravva (Ravi) fed by the 
stream of Kaj, besides that of Koh, which both How from the 
hills of Rhdtel.* * * § They all combine with the Sutlej below 
Multan, ill a, place called Panjuad, on account of the junction of 
the five rivers. They form a very wide str(‘am, which, at the 
time it attains its extreme breadth, extends ten parasan^s, sub- 
merginji; trees of the forest, and carrying them off like so many 
nests of birds. This stream, when it passes Alorf and enters 
Sind under the name of Mihran, flows with a slower current, and 
forms sc\eral islands as far as Mansura, which city it also en- 
closes within two of its arms. From this jdace, the river llowing 
by two streams empties itself into the sea, one i)i the m'igh hour- 
hood of the enty of Laharani,;f and the other, under the iiaine of 
Sind Sagar, that is, the river of Sind, after a winding course 
towards tlie east, (niters the sea on the borders of the territory of 
Caeh. Jn the same wiiy as these rivers, when united, derive 
tlu'ir name from the n urn her live, so the seven rivers, flowing 
from the northern side of these same mountains, and falling above 
^J'ermez into the river of Ihiikh, are called by the fire-worship- 
pers of Soghd the Saha Sind, or seven Sinds. 

The river Sarsut falls into (he sea to the east of Sumnath. 

Tlie Jumna falls into the Gangii, 'which Hows to the east of 
(/anauj. After uniting they fall into the sea near Gangii Sugar. 
The river Nermad (NerbaiJda) lies between the months of the 
Sarsuti and Gangii. Its source is in the eastern hills, and it has 
a south westerly course, till it falls into the sea near Rahruch,§ 


* There is some confusion here, which eamiot be resolved by any 
inti'rprctation of the original. 

t This IS no doubt the ])roper reading, though it assumes various 
forms 111 diH'creiit norks. Ibii llaukal calls it Aln'iz, The Geogra- 
])iiia Nubiensis gives it as Dih\ In the Jainiu-t-Tawiirikh it n'seinblcs 
Alrilz. The rums of Alore arc between Rakar and Khairpiir, on the 
ea stern bank of the Indus. 

X This is the Larry Bunder of Major Rcnnell, {Memoir, p. 2J^5) 
Lahariali of M. Kosegarten (De Mohamruede, Comment: Acad :) ’Ami 
the Lohan of Dr. Lee, Ro/ttia, p. 102j. Ibri Batuta remarks 

of it, “It has a huge harbour into whl(‘h ships from Persia, Yemen, 
aiul other }daees jmt. At the distance of a few miles from this city 
are the rums of another, m winch stones, the shapes of men and beasts 
almost innumcrahle, are to be found. The people of this ])laee think 
tliat. there was a city formerly in this place, tlie greater part of the 
mhaViitants of which were so base, that (rod transformed them, their 
beasts, their herbs, even to the very seeds, into stones ; and indeed 
stones ill the shape of seeds are here almost innumerable.’^ 

§ This IS spelt by various authors Bariij, Barns, Bahruj and Baliriich. 
It is the Baroacli of the present day, the Bopy^a^a ffxnopioy of Ptolemy 
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about sixty Yojanas to the east of Suninath. On the other side 
of the Gangii, the llahet, the Goniati, and the Sarjn unite'^ near 
the city of Bari The Iliiidiis believe that tlie Ganga has its 
source in yjaradise, from whence it is precipitated on the earth in 
seven streams, the centre being denominated the Ganga. The 
tliree eastern streams are the Palan, the Ladi and Nairn. The 
three western streams are the 8it, the Chakas and Siiul.f When 
the 8it leaves the snowy mountains it {lows through tlie countries 
of Silk, Karsib, Oliin, Barbar, Jir, Sankurkii'l, Mankilkgor and 
Sakrit, and falls into the western ocean. On the south of it is 
the river (>hakas, wliicli flows by the countries of Damrii, Kalik, 
Dholak, Nijar, Barliar, Baj, Salkiibar, and Jjat. The Sind has its 
course through the (Country of that mum* and — (liere follow tlniteen 
illegible names). Tiie Ganga after flowing through Bargund- 


iirid ArriJiii, and tlie Blirigukaclia of the Sanserif autlionlies. See Ptol 
frfY>//. Lib. VI 1. Ci\\y. 1, Tab. 10; Mainiert, Ueo(i)aphie dev (h\ and 
Horn. Vol. V. p ll27* Hitter, Erilkiuuh\ \'ol. IV. ]‘t, 11 p ()2t), Holden, 
das nlfe Indien, Vol. 1. ]). 18. Lassen, Allertliumskinyde, Vol. I. p. 10/. 

* M. Reinaiul (p. 100) gives the lirst as Habab. A rivi'r of tins 
name, or lliiliet, is often inentumod by earl\ Maboinetan luilhors, and 
appears generally to iiidieate the llaniganga. The union of the Sarju 
wuth the Goinati, winch M. llemaud reads Kidnii, is a fable. There is 
no confluence of three rivers at Bari, but not far ofl‘ from it the 
Jamnuari and the Katheni unite with the Goniati. The map of Oiide 
which is given in the “Agra Guide,” calls these rivers the Saraen and 
Perlii, names which conform pretty well with the andjJj-'*** of M. 
Reinaud’s manuscript. 

t These are evidently the Sita and Cliackshu of Hhasknra Aeharya. 
Mr. Colebrooke gives us the following passage from that astronomer : - 

“ The holy stream which escapes from the foot of Vishnu descends 
on mount Meru, vvlieiicc it divides into four currents, and passing 
through the air it reaches the lakes on the summit of the mountains 
w'hich sustain them. Under the name of Sita this river joins the 
Bhadraswa; as the Alakananda it enters Hharalavarsha ; as the Chacksa 
it proceeds to Retumala, and as the Bhudra it goes to the Kuru of the 
north.” Siddhantn Strdmani ; Bhavana Kasha, lij nud See also 
VisJmu Purdna, ]). \7\- 

Prof. Wilson observes, “ The Hindus say that the Ganges falls from 
heaven on the summit of Meru, and thence descends in four currents ; 
the southern branch is the Ganges of India, the northern branch wdiich 
flow’s into Turkey, is the Bhadrasama, the eastern branch is the 
Sita, and the western is the Chakshu or Oxus.” Sanscrit Diet. Art. 
Meru. But the Ramayana mentions seven streams, and from tliat 
work Birhni evidently copied his statement. The true Sanscrit name.s 
are almost identical with those given in the text. The eastern streams 
are Hladani, Pavaiii and Naliid, the western are Sita, Suehakshu and 
Smdhii. In the centre flows the Bhagirathi. The Matsya and Pad- 
ma Puranas give the same account. See Ramayana, Lib. 1. XLIV". 14. 
lb. Ed. Schlegel. 
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hart (and four otlier illegible* names), and other cities, arrives 
at the defiles of the hills of Band, where are many elephants, and 
then discharges itself into the southern ocean. 

Among the eastern streams is Lawan, which flows through 
seven kingdoms, whose inhabitants have lips like inverted ears. 
Thence it flows to three other countries, of which the people are 

* For the purpose of comparison I subjoin the passage as it is given 
in the Calcutta and Luenow (Lakhnau) copies. As the copyists were 
evidently ignorant of what they were writing, they have for the most 
part omitted, or guessed, the diacritical iioints. 


The first Extract is from the Calcutta copy. 


jv’- } j-y. 3 } 

j iS ^ 3 tiiil 

•Sijys^ j 3 3 3 3 

^ ^ <siS ^ Aaa*; Lc| 

CL>t^AB 

cijSXj f? w-Xvf 


The following is from the Luc mm copy. 
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^ t\-yS (JjWAM cXA.m) l^ I Cej t \.Sj 
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exceedingly black : whence it runs through other countries, and 
falls into the eastern sea in eight different channels. 

The river Mawan runs by Katah, and falls into the Barna. 
It flows through several countries, and then arrives at a country 
where they drink an electuary of hemp. The Brahmans also 
drink it. Thence it flows through Biman, and thence falls into 
the sea of Jaj. 

The river Makan flows through Namran and other countries, 
where people have their habitations in the hills. They arc called 
Ilarkaran Barabaran, that is, their ears descend to their 
shoulders.-*' Thence it runs to Asmuk,t where men’s faces are 
like those of animals, and then falls into the sea. 

The Lashan is a very large stream. 


Section iv. 

Helating to the Countries of Hind, the Cities, 
some Islands, and their Inhabitants, 

It has been mentioned in the beginning of this work that the 
country of Hind is divided into three parts. The Indians are of 
opinion that it is nine times larger than Tran, and is included 
within three Aklims (climates) in the following manner, viz. the 
western portion is in the third climate, and the eastern in the 
first, but the chief portion of Hind is included in the second 
climate. Its central territory is called Madhyades, which 
means “ the middle land.” The Persians call it Canauj. It is 
called the Madhyades, because it lies between the seas and moun- 
tains, between hot and cold countries, and between the two ex- 
tremities of west and east. Its capital was the residence of the 
all-powerful and independent kings of India. Sind lies on 

* These remind us of some of the tribes enumerated in the Rama- 
yana, the Karna-pravaranas those who wrap themselves up m their 
ears,” Ashtakarnakas, “ the eight-eared,” or, as Wilson suggests, Ash- 
tha-Karnakas, “ having lips extending to their ears.” See Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. XVII. p. 45(>. Robertson, Ancient India, p. ,S4. 

t This is evidently meant for the Sanserit word Aswamukha, the 
“ horse-faced.” They are noticed also in the Sequel of the Periplus, 
They are the attendants of Indra and Kuvera. The tales of these demi- 
gods and other monsters, such as the Cynocephali of iElian and Ctesias 
are all derived from native originals. See iElian, Nat : Animal. IV. 46, 
CtesicB Operum Reliquiae, ed : Bayer, p. 320. Wilson, Notes on Ctesias, 
p. 36. Plm : Histor, Nat, VII. 2. Vincent, Comm, and Nav. of the Aii^ 
dents, Vol. II. i). 624. Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIIL p. 338, and 
Vol. IX. p. 68. 
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tlie west of tliis territory, and if any one wishes to come from 
Nimroz or rriin to this country, he will have to pass through 
(/iibul. The city of Canauj stands on the western bank of the 
(langes. It was formerly the chief city of India, but in conse- 
quence of its being deserted by its ruler, it has now fallen to 
ruin, and Ihiri, which is three days journey from it on the eastern 
side of the Ganges, has now succeeded as the capital. Canauj 
is as celebrated for being the capital of the Pandu kings, as Ma- 
thura (Muttra) is on account of its being the abode of Basdco, or 
Krishna. This city lies on the eastern hank of the Jamna, at 
the distance of twenty-seven farsangs from Canauj. The city of 
Thanesar is situated between the rivers, nearly seventy farsangs 
north of Canauj, and within fifty farsangs of Mathura. The 
Ganges issues from a sources styled Gangdwar, and waters most 
of the cities of India. 

Those who have not personally^ ascertained the relative dis- 
tances of the cities of Hind from each other, must be dependent 
on the information derived from others. 

In stating these distances we will begin from Canauj. In 
going towards the south, between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
you arrive at a place called Jajmau,* at a distance of 12 farsangs, 
each farsang being equal to four miles ; 8 farsangs from that is 
Karwah ; — from Karwah to Brahmashk, 8 ; — thence to Abhapuri 
8 ; — thence to the treef of Prag, 12. Tliis is at the confluence of 
tlje Jumna and Ganges. From the confluence to the embouchure 
ot the Ganges, is twelvcj farsangs. From the same confluence, 
in directing your course towards the south, a road leads 
along the bank of the river to Arak Tirat,§ which is dis- 
tant 12 farsangs; — to the country ofirrihar,l| 10; — to IJrda- 


M. Reinaud reads Haddjamava. There can be little doubt that 
Jajmau, close to Kaiihpur, (Cawnpoor) is meant, 

t The mention of the free is important, as showing that at that 
time there was no city on the site of Allahabad, but merely a tree at 
the confluence ; which is described in a subsequent passaj^e as being 
of large dimensions, with two main boughs, one withered, the other 
flourishing, and as the Indians are represented as mounting on the 
tree to enable them to precipitate themselves into the Ganges, the 
river must have then flowed under it. The trunk of the tree still 
exists, and is as holy as ever, but is almost excluded from view by 
being enclosed in a subterraneous dwelling, called Patalpuri, evidently 
of great antiquity, within the walls of the fort of Allahabad (Ilhabad). 

I Ihis accords with the original Arabic, but there is some unac- 
countable error. 

§ Perliaps the island of Karan Tirat, now abbreviated into Kantit, 
near Mirzapur. 

II M. R-einaud reads Oubarhar, Perhaps Behar is meant, though 
the direction is too easterly. It is to be observed, however, of Al 
Biruni’s bearings, that they arc generally much more incorrect than 
his distances, as may be setm by comparing the relative position ol 

F 2 
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bisk,* on the borders of the sea, oO ; — thence you go to 8arri, «ir? 
the shore of the sea, towards the east. The first of its jjroviiutes 
is Di'irf and it adjoins Juu, 40 ; — to livinji, ; — to Malea, 10 
— to Nunah, 30 ; — which is the remotest point. 

If you go from Bdri to the Gauges, in an easterly direction, 
you come to Ajodhya. at the distance of 25 farsangs ; — thence to 
the great Benares, 20. In taking a south-easterly course from 
that, you come, at the distance of 35 farsangs, to Sarwiira ; J — 
thence to Patalipura, 20; — thence to Mungiri, 15; thence to 
Champa, 30 ; — thence Diikanpiir, 50 ; — thence to tlic contlu- 
euce at Ganga Sagar, 30, 

In going from Canauj to the east you come to Malr^ Bari, at 
the distance of 10 farsangs; — thence to Diikam, 45; — thence 
to Silhet.ll 10 ; — thence to Bhct, 12 ; — thence you go to Tiliit, 

any two places, of which the identification, is unquestionable, — as 
between Dhar and U'jain. He makes the former he due east from the 
latter, whereas in reality it is even more than north-east. Vidaihlia, 
or lleWir, may possibly be meant, in which case there w'ould be no 
correction on account of the bearing. 

* M. lieinaud reads Ourdabysehan. Perhaps Urya lies, Odra Des, 
or Orissa, is meant. Sec Lassen, Ind : Alterthiimskunde, I. 18fi. 

f This is very obscure. M. Reinaud translates it thus : en siuvaiit 
les bords de la mer et en se dirigeant vers VOrient, atravers les pro- 
vinces auxquelles confinent maintenant les etats du roi l)jour ; la 
premiere de cos provinces est Bravida. 

t This may, perhaps, mean the country bi'yond Sarjfi, the name 
by which Gorakhpnr is now locally known to the iieople about Bena- 
res and hence the name of one of the most po])ulous tribes of Brah- 
mans. Sarwar is an abbreviation of Sarjdpar, “ the other side of tluj 
Sarju.” So Paradas is used in the Puraiiic lists to represent peojde 
who live beyond the Indus, just as irepa is used in the Periplus of 
the Ervthrcan sea to signify the ports beyond the straits. In 
Plutarch {CamiUus, C. 21,) an expression exactly eipiivalent occurs, 
iraph. Thv iftrroip.hv the other side of the river. 

§ This is the name by which Bari is called in this passage. As there 
arc several other towns of the same name in the neighhonrliood, this 
may have been a distinctive title given to the new Caiiital. Tlie combi- 
nation is by no means improbable, for us Bail means “ a garden,’^ and 
Mali, “ a gardener,’^ the words are frequently coiqiled together. The 
following lines, for instance, in which the two names occur in con- 
junction, is a conunon charm for the bite ot a wasp : 

-g: i 

■sr I 

II This may he the Silhet Sliahjehanpiir of the Goraklqmr district, 
near the Gandak. In that case. Bhet woultl correspond w ith Bettiali, 
and Tilut with Tirhut. It can scarcely be made to api>ly to Bhotan, 
us M. Reinaud conjectures. 
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wliere the men are black, nml flat-nosed like the Turks, The> 
extend to the mountains of Menu 

From Nipal to Bhntesar'^ is 30 days’ journey, which implies 
a distance ot about 80 farsangs. The road has a hundred ascents 
and descents. On account of the difficulty of carrying burdens 
on the shoulders, bridges are built in several places. The rivers 
ill those hills are a hundred yards below the bridge. They say 
that in those places there are stags with four eyes, and very 
beautiful. 

Bhatesar is the first city on the borders of Tibet. There the 
language, costume, and appearance of men are entirely diffiu-ent. 
Thence to the top of the highest mountain, of which we sjioke 
at the beginning, is a distance of 20 farsangs. From the top ot 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black. 

From (/anauj, in travelling south-east, you come to Jajhrioti, at 
a distance of 30 farsangs, of which the capital is Kajraha.f In 
lliat country are the two forts, of Gwiiliar and K^linjar.J Tiience 
to Dlial, of which the capital is Bitiiri, under a chief called 
Kankyii, is 20 farsangs. Thence to Ilsur ; — thence to Bhawas, 
on the shore of the sea. 

From Canauj, in travelling south-west, you come to Asi,§ at 

* M. lleinaud reads Y lioiity sober ; the same reading occurs at p 10. 

t This is no doubt the Kajwara of Ibn Batata, “ at which there 
is a lake about a mile in length, and round this are temples in whieh 
there are idols,” (]). l()2.) Its real name is Kajrai, on the batdvs of 
the Ken, between Chutterjiur and Paniia, said to have been founded 
by the great jiarcnt of the Ghandel race. The Kingdom of which it is 
the capital, is evidently the Chi-chi-to of the Chinese travellers. 

The mined temples at Kajraiare of great antiquity and interest, 
'fhey are describeil in the Mahoba Saina, and there said to have been 
built by llamoti, upon the occasion of her having held a Banda jag, 
or ])enitential sacrifice. She bad committed a little Jfntu? ])(ts with 
the moon m human shape, and as a stdf-imposed punishment lor her 
indiscretion, held a Banda jag, a part of which ceremony consists in 
sculpturing indecent representations on the walls of temples, and 
holding up one’s own foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the world, 
llaraoti was the daughter of Ilcmraj, sjiintual adviser to Indraji, 
Gaharwar Raja of Eeuares. The ruins of Kajrai are now undergoing 
examination. 

J There have been lately some s])eculations hazarded about the fort 
of Kulinjar not being older than A.i) 1205. Biruni’s mention of its 
strong fort in his time makes it two hundred years older, and still 
leaves its origin indefinite. (See Journal A. S. B. No. 188. ]>. 172.) 

§ M. Reinuud says, without doubt this is the name of the town 
ordinarily written Hast, If Ilansi of llanana, as it appears, is meant, 
it neither corresponds with the distance nor direction. The ruins of 
Asi, or more correctly Asni, are on the banks of the Ganges. It is 
mentioned in the Tarikh-i Yemini, and is the place to which the Raja 
of Canauj sent liis treasure for seeurit\ v\ heu he nas attacked by the 
Gbonan General, Kutbu-d-din Eibck. 
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the distance of 18 farsan^s ; — to Saliiaa, 17; — to Oliandra,'^' 
IS ; — to Ilajauri, If) ; — to Naraya, 20. This was the capital of 
Giizerat, till it was destroyed, and the inhabitants removed to a 
new town. The distance between Naraya and Mathura is the 
same as between Mathura and Canauj, that is 28 farsangs. 

In going from Mathura to Ujain, yon pass through several 
towns, and at no greater distance from one another than 5 far- 
sangs, From Mathura, at the distance of 35 farsangs, you come 
to a large town called Dudhi ; — thence to Bafhiir, / ; — thence 
to Mahabhalesan, 5. This is the name of the idol of that place. 
Thence to Ujain i), the idol of which jdace is Mahakal. Thence 
to Dliar, 6 farsangs. 

South from Niraya lies Mewar, which has the lofty fortress 
of Chitore.f From the fortress to Dhar, the capital of Miilwa, 
20. Ujain is to the east of Dhar, at the distance of J) farsangs. 
From Ujain to Mahabhalesan,J: which is in Malwa, 10. From 
Dhar, going south, you come to Mahrmahra,§ at the distance of 
20 farsangs ; — thence to Kundki, 20 ; — thence to Namawar on 
the banks of the Nerbadda, 10 ; — thence to Biswar, 20 ; — thence 
to Mundgir,|l on the banks of the Godavery, 60 farsangs. 

From Dhar to the river (Nerbadda), 9 ; — thence to the country 
of the Mahrattas, 1 8 ; — thence to Konkan, of which the caj)itid 
is Tana, on the sea shore, 25 farsangs. 

* This is evidently meant for Chanderi, 

t This would appear to be the correct rending. M. Reinand trans- 
lates : “ IVIycar est le nom d’uii royauuie ou se trouve la fortresse de 
Djatraour.” 

X Perhaps Bhilsa is alluded to. There are many ruins in its neigh- 
bourhood well worth examination, as at U'dcgir, Saeheh, Kaneh Ivheri, 
and Piplea Bijoli. 'iliere are other places on the upper Betwa where 
extensive rums are to be seen, as Ebaiii, U'dipur, Ihithari, anciently 
called Birnagar, Ghearispur and Bhojpur. These are all likely to he 
examined, now that such a zealous eiKpiirer as Capt. J. Cnnningliam is 
in that country. 

§ This may have some connection with the Matmayurpiir, or Matti- 
nagar, of the inscription found at Rannode, in which a jinuce is repre- 
sented as “repopulating this long desolate city.” Journal Asiatic 
Society Bengal, No. 183, p. 1086. 

11 Gildemeister says of this place, “ urbs prorsus incognita.” ( Dc 
reh. Ind. p. 44.) It has been supposed to he Munghir. It is not im- 
probable that Miingi Patan may be meant, tlie capital of the famous 
8alivahana, and the Maiikir of the Araliians, which is described as the 
capital of the Ballahra. Masatidi says, his dominions were chiefly 
mountainous, and that they were eighty Sindi I’arsangs, of eight miles 
each, from the sea. The Arab travellers of Renaudot say he was the 
most mighty potentate of India; that his dominions began at Konkaii 
and extended to the coniines of China ; that he was constantly at war 
with his neighbours, one of whom is the King of Haraz, by which 
probably Orissa is meant. 

Edrisi tells us that the capital of the Ballahra was m his time Nahr- 
wala. 
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(Here follows the description of the Rhinoceros and Sarabha, 
which agrees with the original x\rabic, and need not be translated 
in this place. The Rhinoceros is called Karkadan in the original, 
and appears to be the same as the napTa^uvoy of iElian, Hist, 
XVI. 20, 21.) 

From Niraya, in a south-west direction, lies Anhalwiira, at a 
distance of *60 farsangs ; — thence to Siinmat, on the sea, 50. 
From Aiihalwara, towards the south, to Lilrdes,'^ of which the 
capitals are Bahnij and Dhanjiir, 42. These are on the shore 
of the sea, to the east of Tana. 

West from Nirayaf is Multiin, at the distance of 50 farsangs 
thence to Rhati, 15. South-west from Bhati is Arur, at a dis- 
tance of 15 farsaiiirs. This city is situated between two arms of 
the Indus. Thence to Bahmanwas Mansnra, 20 ; — thence to 
Loharaiii, the embouchure of the river, 30 farsangs. 

From Canauj, going north, and turning a little to the west, 
you come to Sirsawah, 50 farsangs. Thence to Finjore. That 
place is on a lofty hill,lj: and opposite to it, in the plains, is the 

Possibly Mankir may be the Miutiagara of Ptolemy, but the position 
of that town must have been too far west to answer to the capital of 
the Ballahra. Ibn A1 Wanli speaks of it as if it was extant when ho 
wrote. See a note below, on the ]>osition of Minnagara. 

See Lassen, Zeitsclirift,/. d. K d. Moryenl: I. 227. 

t This is the nearest resemblance to the Jainiu-t-Tawarikh. M. 
Reinaud reads it Ba/iina. It is one of the most interesting places in 
the North Western Provinces to identify in the pages of Biriini, on 
account of its being so frequently mentioned as a terminus of the Itine- 
raries. It ap[)cars to be Narwar, notwithstanding that the Nira}a 
which occurs first in the Extract must evidently be Anhahvara, the 
, CH])ital of Guzerat. In this passage, he states Niraya to be “ thccajntal 
of Guzerat, ivhich our countrymen,’* he adds, “ call Naravana.” M. 
Reinaud says that the manuscript in some places should be read 
Narana, not Bazana. Biruni makes this Bazana to be 88 parasangs 
south-west from Canauj, which ap})roximates to the real distance of 
about 550 miles. It is reached through the Asi mentioned above, 
18 parasangs ; — then Sabina, 17 parasangs ; — then Chanderi, 18 
parasangs; — then Rajauri (probably Rajwara or Rajgarli) 15 para- 
sangs ; — then Bazana, the capital of Guzerat, 20 parasangs. 

If we omit this Bazana, wc shall find that, whenever it is again 
mentioned, Narwar satisfies all the requisite conditions. The distance 
between Mathura and Bazana is the same distance as Mathura from 
Canauj — so is Narwar. It is 25 parasangs from My car (Mewar); — 
so is Narwar. In a south-west direction to Anhahvara it is 60 ])ara- 
sangs — so is Narwar. Here it is made quite a ditterent place from the 
capital of Guzerat. It is 50 parasangs west of Midtan. If we take 
the town of Multan, the distance is too short ; but if the borders of the 
kingdom of Multan are meant, it will answer very well, and would 
also fix Bhati to be the same as Bhatiiir, which has some probability 
in its favor. 

X Tliis is not correct with reference to modern Pmjore, wliicli is in 
a valley on the southern side of the Hills. 
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city Thanesar ; — thence to Dahmala,* the capital of Jalandhar, 
and at the base of a mountain, LS ; thence to Lawar, 10; — 
thence, towards the west, to Sidda, 13 ; — thence to the fort of 
ficijgarlu, 8 ; — thence, towards the north, to Cashmir, 25 farsaiigs. 

From Canauj, towards the west, to Dyamau, is 10 farsanj^s ; — 
thence to Gahi,t 10; — thence to Ahar, 10; — thence to Mi rat, 
10; — thence, across the Jumna, to Paiupat, 10; — thence to 
Kaithal, 10 ; — thence to Sonam, 10. 

In going north-west from the latter place to Arthur, 9 far- 
sangs ; — thence to Hajiiir, 6 ; — thence to Mandhiikiir, the capi- 
tal of Lohawar, on the cast of the river Irawa, S; — thence to 
the river Chaudraha (Chenab,) 12; — thence to Jailam, on the 
western bank of tJie Behat, 18 ; — thence to Warhand, capital ol‘ 
('andahar, west of the Sind, which the Moghuls call Kunijang, 20 ; 
thence to Pershdwar, M; — thence to Diinir, 15; — thence to 
Cabul, 12 ; — thence to Ghaznm, 17. 

CashmirJ is a valley surrounded by lofty inaccessible hills and 
broad deserts ; on the cast and south it is bordered by Hind ; — 
on the west by kings, of whom the nearest are Bilor Sliah, IShak- 
nan Shah, and Dukhan Shah, extending to the frontiers of Ba- 
^lakhshan ; on the north, and partly on the cast, by the Turks 
of Chiu and Tibet. 

From the mountain of Yutishar to Cashmir, across the coun- 
try of Tibet, is nearly 300 farsangs. The people of Cashmir do 
not ride on quadrupeds, but arc carried on men’s shoulders in a 
Katut, wdiich resembles a throne. The servants of the Govern- 
ment are always on the alert, and watch the entrances and passes 
of the country. They do not allow strangers to enter the coun- 
try, except by ones and twos. This prohibition extends even to 
Jews and Hindus, how then can any one else gain admittance ? 
The principal entrance is at Barbhan, half way between the Sind 
and Jailam. From that place to the bridge, which is constructed 
at the confluence of the Kosari and Mamhcri, flowing from the 


* This IS doubtless Dehmari, which, as w^e learn from several his- 
torians, was the ancient name of Nurpur, before it was changed by 
Jeliangir, in honor of Nur Jehan Begam. Nhrpur is beyond the 
Beas ; hut that would not affect the identification, for the author says 
merely Jalandhar, not the Doab, or Iiiteramnia, of Jalandliar. 

t The Arabic has Gati. — Perhaps Raj Ghat may be meant. All 
the other places mentioned in this paragraph are extant to this day. 

J Mention of Cashmir occurs in another part of the work, wdiieh 
contains little that is not noticed here. The author adils that in 
Cashmir there is a city called Darabarka, in which there arc 3,f)()(),b()(l 
inhabitants, and that it w'as built 2,000 years ago. Tliat the valley 
was formerly twelve hundred years under w'ater ; wlien, at the entrea- 
ties of Casip, the waters found their way to the sea, and the valle\ 
became habitable. 
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mountains of Si'liik, with the Jailam, is H fiirsanp;s. TIkmico you 
arrive, at a distance of five days' journey, at a defile through which 
the Jailam runs. 

At tlie end of the defile lies Dwarul Alarsad, on botli sides of 
tlie river. There the Jailam, dividing into two streams, enters 
the plains, and after two days’ journey, unites again and reaches 
Adushaii,'*' the ca[)ital ofCki^Jiinir. The city of Cashmir is four 
farsangs from Adusluin. It is huilt on the banks of the Jailam, 
on which tlicrc arc several bridges and boats. The source of the 
Jailam is the mountain of Ilarmakat,t which is also the source 
of the Ganges. This mountain is impassable on account of the 
exceeding cold, for the snow never melts. On the other side of 
it lies Alidiii Chiu, i. c., great Gliin. After the Jailam has left the 
inomitaiiis, it reaches Adusbau in two days. Four farsangs 
from that, it reaches a lake, a farsang sfjuare, on the borders of 
nhieh tliore is nmeh cultivation, and a dense [)oj)nla(ion. It 
then leaves the lake, and enters another defile near the city of 
IJshkar. 

The Sind rises in the mountains of irrnah, on the borders of 
the 'rnrkish country. Passing liy the mountains of ihliir and 
Ilamilan, it reaches in two days' journey the (‘onntry of the Pho- 
tyawari Turks, from whose cneroachiuents (lu‘ ( Mslimiriaiis suifer 
great distress. Whoever tra\els along the left hank of the river 
will find villages and towns close to one ajiother as far as the 
mountain Larjik, which resembles Damuvend, between which 
and (kishmir there is a dislaiicc of two farsangs. It can always 
he seen from the boundary of Cashmir and Lahuwar. The fort 
of lliijgarln is to the south of it, and Lohiir, than which there is 
no stronger fort, is to the west. At a distance of ‘A farsangs is 
hdjawari, Avhere men^hants carry on mneli traffic, and it forms 
one of the boundaries of Hind on the north. On the hills to the 
west of it is the tribe of Al'ghans, who extend to the laud of 
Sind. 

On the south of that tribe is the sea, on the shore of wliich 
the first city is Tez, the capital of Mekr^ii. The coast trends 
to the south-east, till it reaches Daihal, at the distance of forty 
tarsangs. Between these two cities lies the gulf of Tiiraii. 

Jt- :ii 

After traversing the gulpli you come to the small and big 
mouths ot the Indus ; then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, and 
are so called because they commit tlieir depredations in boats 
called Bairah. Their cities are Kach and Sumnat. From Dai 

M. Remand reads Addashlan, apd Capt. A. (huiniijgham identifies 
U with Pandntan, the local corrupt form of Puruuadhisthana, the 
“ old chief city.” Jour. As. Bvng. No. CLXXXVir. p. <)/. 

j- M. Remand has Ilazinakout. ‘liar Makut, meaning the rap oi 
Bailor Maha Deo, IS a better reading. Perhaps Hciuaknta isAhe 
correct one. tSee Wilsoids Vibfnm Vinana, p. 
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bal to Tallsliar is oO farsaiigs ; — from Laliraiii, 12 ; — to Bakali, 
12 ; — to Kach, the country ]>roducing j;um, and Bardrud (river 
Bhader,) 6 ; — to Sumnfit, 14 ; — to Canibaya, .'U) ; — to Asawal, 
2 ; — to Bahruj, 30 ; — to Sindan,"' 50 ; — to Sufara, 0 ; — to Tiina, 
5. There you enter the country of Lavaii, where is Saimur,f then 
Maleah, — then Kanji — then l)arud, where there is a ^reat gulph 
in wliich is the island of Sarandip or Sankaldip. In its neigh- 
bourhood is Tanjawar, whicli is in ruins, and the king of that 
country lias huilt anotlnn* * * § city near the shore, called Diarbas ; — 
then to ITrnalna; — then to llaineshar, op])osite to Sarandip, from 
which it is distant 12 farsangs. From Tanjawar to llameshar is 
40 farsangs ; — from llameshar to Set Bandhai, whicli means the 
bridge of the sea, is 2 i'arsangs — and that Band, or embankment, 
was made by Bum, son of Ihisnith, as a passage to the fort of 
Lanka. It consists of detached rocks separated by the sea. 

From tliat ]jlace, in an eastern direction, lies Khankand, whicli 
is the mountain of monkeys.^ 

ije Jii ;!: -iJ i'fi 

(Here folloAvs an account of these monkeys, of some of the 
eastern islands, and of the rainy season.) 

i\Tnltun§ and UMi are subject to Dehli, and the son of the 
Sultuu of Dehli is the governor. There is a road by land as well as 
by the shore of the sea and by Guzerat, whicli is a large country, 
within which are Canibaya, Sumnut, Kankan, Tuna and several 
other cities and towns. It is said that Guzenit comprises 
80,000 different districts, cities, villages, and hamlets. The 
inhabitants are rich and ha])pY, and during tin; four seasons no 
less than seventy flowers blow in this country. The crops which 
grow in the cold season derive their vigour from the dew. AVhen 
that dries, the hot season commences, and that is succeeded by 
the rainy season. Grapes arc produced twice during the year, 
and the strength of the soil is such, that if you were to place a 
cotton plant on a plane-tree it would throw out its roots, and 

* See Gihleiiieister, De reb. hid, p. 46. 

t The origiiiiil bears more reseniblaiiec to Jaiiniir, but Saimbr ap- 
pears to be the place intended. It is noticed by Masaudi. Ibn llaukal 
says, it is about 15 parasangs from Sarandip. Zfikariya Cazviiii says, it 
is an Indian city near Sind, where Moslems, Christijuis, Jews and Fire- 
worshippers, reside. Bakoiii tells us : — “ There is here a temple called 
Beit Saimdr, on the summit of a hill, in which is an idol made of pre- 
cious stones. There are also mosipies, churches, and fire-temples in 
this place. Tlie Indians c*at neither the animals of the land nor of the 
sea.’* Notices et Extr, Tom. II. p. 414. 

X This ap])cars to he the Kanhar of Ur. Lee, and its description as 
being a mountain of monkeys shows that his conjectures about the 
estuary of Buzuta is correct. Ibn Baiuia, p. 187. 

§ liashidu-d-Din here evidently leaves Abu llihan, and writes from 
information obtained independently. 
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vield produce ten years running.'^ The people are idolaters, and 
have a king of their own. Sninuat, wliich is tlie name of the 
idol of that jdaee, is worsliippcd by all the peo})le of those parts, 
and strangers come to it from a great distance and present their 
olferings. During the last stage they move along the ground oii 
their breasts, and approacli the idol bowing their heads. There 
is a great deal of trallic on the shores of (hizerat. Beyond Gu- 
zerat are Kankan and Tana ; beyond them the country of Mali- 
bar, wdiicli from the boundary of Karoha to Knlam,t is 300 far- 
sangs in length. The whole ct)untry produces the j)an, in con- 
sequence of which Indians lind it easy to live there, for they are 
ready to spend their whole wealth upon that leaf. There is much 
coined gold and silver there, which is not exi)orted to any other 
country. Part of the territory is inland, and part on the sea 
shore. They speak a mixed language, like the men of Khabalik, 
in the direction of lldm, whom they resemble in many respects. 
The {leojile are all Samains (Buddhists). The first city on the 
shore is Sindapilr — then JbVigmir — then ManjarurJ — tiicii tlie 
country of Ilili — then the country of Tadarsa — then Jaugli — -tlien 
Kulain. The men of all these countries are SamauLs. xVfter 
these comes the country of Saw«ilak, which comjirises 120,000 
(‘ities and villages. After that comes Aliilwa, which means 
1,01)0,000, and t^03,{)00 villages have actually been counted in it. 
About forty years ago the king of Malwa died, and lietween his 
son and the minister a contest arose, and after scxeral battles 
they ended with dividing tlie territory between them. The con- 
sequence is that their enemies obtained a footing, and are always 
inaking their incursions from dilferent parts of Iliad, and carry- 
ing off merchandise, crops, and captivej>.§ 

* Ibn Batutn uses a similar image to exiiress the fertility of Moluk : 
“ It is uu island exceedingly rich ni vegetation and soil, so that when 
you cut a branch from any of its trees, and jilant it eitlu;r on tlic road 
or on a wall, it will grow, throw out leaves, and become a tree.'* 
p. 182. 

t “ We next came into the country of Malabar, wdiicli is the couiitiy 
of black ])cpper. Its length is a journey of two months along the 
shore from the island of Sindabar to Kalam. The whole of the way 
by land lies under the shade of trees, and at the distance of every half 
mile there is a house made of wood, in uliudi there are chambers fitted 
up for the reception of comers and goers, whether they he mosleins or 
mlidels.” lOu Batata, Yi. 

J Dr. Lee reads these, Kakanwar and Manjaruri. For Jangli he 
appears to read Jurhaunan. {Ibn Battila, p. 17^)-) Manjarur is the 
Mangalore of the ])reserit day and the MayyapovO of Cosmas Indieo- 
pleustes. {Topograph. Chr, p. Gasiri quotes a inaimseript iii 

>^hich It IS called Mangalore as early as the beginning of the seventh 
ceiitui'y. See Bibliot h, tUscuriui. Tom. 11. p. b. 

§ It is dilheult to say wliat countries me here meant, but it is pro- 
halde that allusion is made to the Laekadives and Maldives, tlie names 

c •> 
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Maabav, from Kulam to tlic count ry of Sil.'uvnr, extends .'>()<) 
far.sangs alonu; the shore. Us lenij^th is tlie same, it possess< s 
many citie.s and villages, of which little is known. The king is 
called Dewar,'*' which riieaus in the Maahar language, the “ lord 
of wealtli.” Jjavge shij)s called Junks hring luerchandise from 
Chin and Muehin. Tiie country produces rubies and aromatic 
grasses, and in the sea are plenty of pearls. IMaabar is, as it 
were, the key of Hind. AVitliin the few last years Sindar Ledi 
was Dewar, who, with his three brothers, obtained power in dil- 
ferent directions, and Malik Taki TJllah bin Ahdn-r-rahman bin 
Muhainmcd et-Tibi, brother of Shaikh Janialu-d-dln, was his 
minister and adviser, to whom he assigned the gosernment of 
Fatan, Mali Fatan, and Dawal — and because tliere arc no horses 
in Maahar, or rather tho:se whieh are there are wx*ak, it was 
agreed that every year Jaiiuihi d-diu Ihrahim should send to the 
l)ewar M(>0 Arab liorses obtained from the island of Kais, and 
10,01)0 horses from all the islands of Fars, such as Katif, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Harmnz, jMalkat, Ac. Each horse is rcckom d worth 
220 dinars of red gold current. 

* ^ 

In the year ()02 H. the Dewar died, and Sheikh Jainiilu-d-din 
who succeeded him, obtained, it is said, an accession of 7,00() 
bullock-loads of jewels and gold, and Takiu-d-din, according 
to pre\ious agreement, became his Lieutenant. Nofwiliistaiul- 
ing his immense wealth, he established a rule that lie should 
have the first option of purchasing all imports, and alter he liad 
gratified his own choice he allowed his subjects to purchase, in 
order that they might export the goods on boats or beasts of 
burden to the countries of the east and west, whence tlicy might 
bring hack merchandise suitable to Maahar. 

The people of tlic country are very black by reason of tlieir 
being near the eipiator. There is a large tciiijile called Lutar. 

^ : 1 : 

There are two courses, or roads, from this place ; — one leads to 
Chin and Muehin. Sarandip is first met with. It is lour far- 
sangs long and four wide. 

Sarandip is at the foot of the southernf mountain, and is 
called in the language of Hind Sankala-dip, i. c. the slt*e[)ing- 
place of the lion, because its appearance is like a lion in repose, j 
and as that etymology is not known to the common people, 
they call it Sarandip. The whole of the country is exactly under 
the Line. Emeralds and other precious stones are found there. 

being derived from numerals, and in both instances bearing a relation 
to these islands, 

* Abu-l-feda gives it as Birdawal. 

t It is Judi in the original, not Jamibi. The former can scarcely 
be meant, the latter may. % Lassen, hid : Alter tli : 1. 201. 
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In the forests there are wolves and elepliants, and even the 
Itnkh is said to be tliere. The men are all Buddhists, and how 
to, and worship images. 

The island of Lamiiri,* wliicli lies beyond it, is very large, it 
lias a separate king. 

Beyond it lies the country of Sumatra, f and beyond that I)ar- 
band Nias,J which is a dejiendeney of Jiiwa. In Jawa scented 
woods grow. In those islands are several cities, of which the chitd' 
are Ani, Tarlak, Dalinian, Jawa, and Barciidoz.^ The mountains 
of Jav\aare very high. It is the custom of the peojih* to ])nne- 
ture tlieir hands and entire body w'ith needles, and then rub in 
some bla(‘k substance to colour it. 

Opposite Laimiri is the island of Lainvar,!| which produces 
])lenly of red amber. Men and women go naked, exec^pt that 
the latter cover the pudenda with eoeoanut leaves, The\ are all 
s\ibject to the Kaan. 

Passing on tVom this yon come to a eontinent called Jampa, 
also subject to the Kaaii. The people ar(‘ retl and A\hile. 

Beyond that is llaitam, siilijeet also to the Kaan. 


According to tlie Sliajrat Mulayu and Marco Polo, Lnnibri is one 
of the districts of Sumatra, situated on the north-eiist coast — converted 
by the Aralis into Raiury. M. (hhlemeister considers it to he the 
same us Rainnad {ScnjiL Jr, d. re, Ind : p. 55)). M. lleinaiid eonsiilers 
It to h(' Manar (FnHjmcufs, p, PJo) ; xM. i)idaurn;r g]\ es several riMsons 
why it can lie no where else than m Sumatra (Jour. Asiafianr, -1th Ser. 
T. VTll. IS/, 200). It may be presumed that the liamuri oi’ our au- 
thor is the same place us is indicated by Lamhri ami Kamrv. Tluav 
IS at the present liay a large island, called Uumiy, oil' the coast of Arra- 
can, hut that cannot well he the place indicated. 

t This IS distinctly called a country (\ilavat). It is nsnally said 
that inedmwal winters called the island ot Sumatra by tin*, name ol' 
cliiva, and that Sumatra was one of its towns, .lava itself was called 
]\lui Java. See Journal Asialiuue, itli Series, Tom. IX. pi). ll!>, 121, 
2 Id. 

I This may be Pulu Nias, wliich M. M. ]\Ianrv and Dnlaurier, from 
independent observation, conceive to he the Al-Ncyaii of the carlv 
Cleographers. See Journal Asiatique, 4th Ser. Tom, Vill. 200, and 
Bulletin de la socivte de Gcotj. Ajird, 184(>. 

§ These cities, it will be observed, arc not conllned to one island. 
Pariah is no doubt Tanjuiig Pariah, or Diamond Point, on tlie north- 
east coast ol Sumatra. Barcudoz, without anv violent metathesi.s, 
may perhaps be read Bcncooleu— the Wau-Kou-Lcou of the Chinese 
(Nouv. J. A. W. 5 i ) Towards Papua is a large island ealhal Aru, 
but that is no (loubt too distant for our autlior. llis city may be the 
metropolis ol^ Java according to Ptolcinv — tf ix^rpo-aokiv ovopLu 
Apyvprjr .eiri toTs bvaiJLifcol^ Tipaaiy, Geoq • VTI. 2. 25). 

II As this might easily be read Nicobar, allusion mav he made to 
tlie islands of that name. The early Arabian Geographers and Edrisi 
seem to designate this group by the term Lanjahalus. 
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Bcyoiul that i=. Malm C'luii,'' thcntlie Uiud ot‘ Zaituii^f on the 
sliore of the (Uiina sea, and an ollicer of the Kaan, entitled 
Shak, resides there. Junannl that is Khinsa, in which tlie market 
place is six farsanj;s broad — from wliieli it may be judged how 
large the place is. It is subject to the deputies of the Kaan, wlio 
are Moghuls, Musulnuins, Khitayaus and (ilniz. KhinsaJ is 
the ea})itaL 

Forty days’ journey from it lies Khanbaligh,§ the capital of 
Ankii Miighrib Kaan, King of the earth. 1] 

M' ith respect to the other road which leads from Maabar by 
way of Khitai, it eonnnenees at the city of Cabal, then proceeds 
to the city of (Josjii and Sabju, de]H‘ndencies of Cabal, — then to 
Tainli Fatan, — then to Karora Mawar, — then to Ilawarawihi, 
then to Dakli, — then to Bijalar, which fronj of old is sul)ject to 
Delili, and at this time one of the cousins of the Sultan of Dehli 
has coiKpiered it, and established himself, having revolted against 
the Snliaii. Ilis army consists of Turks. Ikwond that is the 
country of Katban — then U'rnan, — then Zardandan,^| so called 
because the peo})le liave gold in their teeth. They ])nncture their 
hands, and colour them with indigo. They eradicate their beards, 
so that they have not a sign of hair on their faees They are 
all subject to the Kaan. Tliencc ynx arrive at the borders ol' 
Tibet, wl(cre they cat raw meat and worshij) images, and have 
no shame respecting their wives. The air is so impure that if 
they cat their dinner after noon they would all die. They boil 
lea and eat winnowed barley. 

* Ediisi calls tins Siniatu-s-Siii, situatcil at the extremity of the 
empire. No eity is equal to it, whetiior we eonsider its greatne^s, 
tlie mmibcr of the editices, tlie iiupurlance of its eoiiimeree, tlic variety 
of Its merehaudize, or the iiiniiber of mercliaiits wliieli visit it fioni 
ditfereiit parts of India.” Ihu al AVardi sa^s, “ It is the extreme 
eastern part wliich is ni habited, and be}oiul which there is nothing 
but the ocean.” 

t A port in the province of Fo-Keiu. See Alarsden's Marco Polo, 
p. /)()!. Al. Klaproth, Mem, rcl : a rjsic. Tom : 11. p. 208, and 1\1. 
Kemaiid, Relation dva voya(jes, Tom : Ih pp. 2o, 2(). 

X The original is Jaiigsai in both jilnee.s, but there can be no doubt 
the correct word is Kliiiisa, which Ibii Ihitutu declaiesto be the largest 
city he had seen. Alareo Polo calls it (,inmsai, and says it is without 
exce}>tion the most noble city in the worhl. It was the capital of 
southern (^hma, or Alalm Cbm. Its present name is Ilang-telieon-fou, 
capital of the province of Telie-Kiang. ISee AI. Remand, Relation des 
voyages^ Tom. I. ])p. cx, cxviii. and AI. Quatremere, Histoire des 
Mongols, pp. lxxvii lxxxix. 

§ Tlie Camhalu of Alareo Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese. See 
Asseinaiii, Biblioth. Orient Tom. 111. ]). 2. p. 512. 

II See Les Oisqaux et les Fleurs, pp. 1 11b 220. Dabistan, v. III. p. 250. 
'fliis country is again noticed in our author’s aeeouul of Cliina, 
and Alareo Polo s[)euks of it under the wnong name, Cardaiidon. Ai. 
Quatremere tries to lix its po.sition. Hist, des Mongols, p. .xcvi. 
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There is another country called l)eo»;ir, adjoining Maabar in- 
land, the king of whicli is at constant einnity with the Dewar of 
Maabar. Its capital is Dwara Samudra. 

Another large country is cfillcd Caudahiir, which the Moghuls 
call Karajang. In the time of Kuhila Ivaan, ^* it was subdued by 
the Moghuls. One of its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins 
Khita, and another adjoins Hind. 

Philosojdiers have said that there arc three countries cele- 
brated for certain peculiarities ; Hind is celebrated for its armies, 
Candahar for its elephants, and the Turks for their ^^ealth iu 
horses. 


TIio Voluino from Avliidi llieso oxlracts nre 
iiikcn o])C‘ns with words : — 

t ^ J lhl ^ ailjui sS ASksw. j 

(Jjliw h\MKj aS ^ 

and closos tlins :— 

dij- yx) d^I sIjuS jj^o aS 

Alf)lvMXi| ^ jy 

^ yke Ikih. ^ ^ J KI)^ ^ 

^ aD! jAii 


* This is also mentioned in the Mongol work called Bodimer. See 
Pallas, Sammlungviihhtorischrr NachrwhtcUy T. 1. ]). Ifh 

The country of Karajang and its borders are again noticed by our 
author in his account of Clnna, and its position is laid down b\ JM. 
Quatronicrc, Hist, des Mongols, ]>. xciv. 

At p. dO this name, differently accented, is ascribed to the Sind, in 
conformity with the original ; hut from this passage it is evident tliat 
Candahar, not the Sind, was called Karaj^^ng* 
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Noil'. A. 

Jildid, OS Imoiiut fo (he Arohs diiiDi^ t/w Jii’sl, 
four Ccidurics of flic IHjri ICro. 

TJio first exlrac'ts :irr fakcii iVom fh<‘ Aoci 
cones llclofions dcs lodes cl dc to ('hioc, (rails 
lafed from liio Araltic by i\L liciiamlot, A. I). 
17l>{. The .h'Siiils eiuhni voiireil lo llirow dis- 
eri'dit upon this work, and deelared that it was 
a lietioii of the translator. This assi rlioii L>:ained 
eonsidervdde rrcdil, wlien it was ascirfained 
that the original inannserijit, from whieli iM . 
Renaudot was said to have translated liis w oj k. 
vvas nowhere to he found. Ft was at last for 
tunately discovered by M. de fbiiiiiies, who 
lias bestowed an article iijmn it in the JS'oliccscf 
Exlracfs, Tom. 1. 15(1 —Kil. See also Mho.: dc 
II Acad: dcs Joscriplioos, Tom. XXXV 11. 177. 

An edition of the Arabic and a new hh'ench 
translation was given by M. bangles in the 
beginning of the present century, but his trans- 
lation is little known. In ItUo, IM. Heinaiid 
published the Arabii* text of IM. Langles, \vith 
a new translation and valuable notes, lie 
tells ns that the first part of llu^ work com- 
prises the statement of a voyager named Siilai- 
man, whose “ relations" weri' taken down A. D. 
}551, and that the second part was completed 
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towards llu' close' ol* the ceiilnry by Abu Zaid, 
ofSiraf, IVoJii verbal iiifoniiatiou and iVoiu read- 
in;^, and that lu^ had coniiuuiiicatiou with 
iMasYidi, whom M. Quatrc'mere at one tiiiu' (*on- 
sidend to bo the J^ditor of tlu’sc'. Ib'lalioiis. (Soi' 
Asidtic Jourua/, Vol. XXX HI. ]j. 231 ; Journal 
Asialiqnv^ A{\\ S(irics, Tom. VllJ. [>. 1(11, and J\1. 
!{('inaud, Discours prcliiuimtirf, pp. n.~ xwni.) 

Some j/articulars reading lo the Indus and to llu 
kings of the same countries. 

noth tlie Indijins and Chinese ap;ree, that there are i’our j>reat 
or principal lvin<;s in the world ; they allow thckini»- ot the Arabs 
to be the lirst, and (o he, without disjnitc, the most ]>oweri'nl ul 
kings, th(‘ most wealtliy, and the most exi'elicnt e\erv way; he 
cause lie is the prince and head of a great religion, and heeaiisi^ 
no (ither surjiasses him in grc'atness or power. 

Tlie emperor of Cliina it ekons himself next after the king ol 
the Arabs, and after liim tlie king of the Creeks; and lastly, 
the Ihdhara. 

'!'* '!• -1i 

lie ib surrounded by the doniiiiions of many kings, who aie 
at war with him, nml yet he never marches against them. One 
ot these is king ot Haraz, who has \eiy immerons forces, and i.s 
stronger in horse than all the <»thei jnmees of the Indies, but is 
an enemy to the Arabs, though he at the same time confesses 
their king to he the greatest of kings ; nor is there a prince in 
the Indies who lias a greater a\crsioii to Muhanimedanisni. llis 
dominions are H[)on a proimmtory, where are much riches, iminy 
camels, and other cattle. Tln‘ inhnhitants here tratlie with silver 
they wash for ; and they say there are mines of the same on the 
continent. There is no tidk of robbers in this coiiutry, no rtiore 
than in the rest of the Indies 

On one side of this kingdom li(‘s that of Tafek, which is not 
ot very great extent ; this king has the iincst white women in all 
the Indies ; fnit be is subject to the kings about him, his arinv 
being but small. He has a great affection for the Arabs, as weii 
a*> the Balhara, 

These kingdoms border upon tlie lands of a king called Rabmi, 
who is at war with the king of Haraz, and with the llalhara also. 
This prince is not much considered either for his birth or the 
anticpiity ot his kingdom ; hut his forces are more numerous 
than those of the Balliara and even than those of the kings of 

H 
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Ilaraz and Tafck. They say that when he takes the field, he 
appears at the head of' fifty tlioiisand ele})hants ; and that he 
coiiimonly inarches in the winter season, because the elephants 
not being able to bear with thirst, he can move at no other time. 
They say also that in his army there are commonly from ten to 
fifteen tliousand tents, Jn this same country they make cotton 
garments, in so extraordinary a manner, that no where else are 
like to be seen. These garments arc for the most part round, 
and wove to that degree of fineness, that they may be drawn 
through a ring of a middling size. 

Shells are current in this country, and serve for small money, 
notwithstanding that they have gold and silver, wood-aloes and 
sable-skins of wdiich they make the furniture of saddles and 
housings. In this same country is the famous Karkandan or 
uniconi, which has but one horn upon its forehead, and thereon 
a round S]:)Ot with the representation of a man. The whole horn 
is black, cxcejjt the spot in the middle, which is white. The 
unicorn is much smaller than the elephant ; from the neck down- 
wards he pretty much resembles the buffalo ; for strength he is 
extraordinary, therein siirjiassing all other creatures ; his hoof is 
not cloven, and from his foot to his shoulder he is all of’ a piece. 
The eleplnuit Hies from the unicorn, whose lowing is like that of 
an ox, with something of the cry of a camel, llis flesh is not 
forbidden, and we have eaten of it. There arc great numbers of 
this creature in the fens of this kingdom, as also in all the other 
])rovinces of the Indies ; hut the horns of these are the most 
esteemed, and upon them are generally seen the figures of men, 
jieacocks, fishes and other rcsemhlances. The Chinese adorn 
their girdles with tliose sorts of figures ; so tliat some of these 
girdles are worth two or three thousand pieces of gold in China, 
and sometimes more, the price augmenting with the beauty of 
the figure. All tlie things we have iiere enumerated, are to he 
})urchased iu tlie kingdom of Kahmi for shells, which are the 
current money. 

After this fdngdom there is another which is an inland state, 
distant from tlie coast, and called Kaschhin. The inliahitants 
are white, and bore their ears : they have camels, and their coun- 
try is a desert, and full of mountains. 

Farther on, upon the coast, there is a small kingdom called 
Ilitrange, which is very poor ; but it has a bay, where the sea 
throws up great lumps of ambergris. They have also elephants’ 
teeth and pepper ; but the inhabitants eat it green, because of 
the smallness of the quantity they gather. 

?)? f}t 

The island of Saraiidip is the last of the islands of the Indies. 
When they burn a king it is usual for his wives to jump into the 
fire, and to burn witii him, but this they are not constrained to 
do if they are not willing. 
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Tu the Indies there are men who ])rofess to live in the woods 
and mountains, and to despise what other men most value. These 
abstain irom every thinj!: but such wild herbs and fruits as spring 
forth in the woods 1 formerly saw one in the posture I have 
described, and returning to the Indies about sixteen years after- 
wards, I found l\im in tlie very same fittitude, and was astonished 
he had not lost bis eyesight by the heal of the son. 

In all these kingdoms the sovereign ])()wer resides in the royal 
family, and never departs froin it ; and those of this family siic- 
coed each other. In like manner there are families of learned 
men, of physicians, and of all Ihc artificers concerned in arclii- 
teetnre, and none of these ever mix with a family of a ])rofession 
different from their own. 

The several states of the Indies are not subject to one and the 
same king, hut each provine,e has its own king ; nevertheless the 
IJalhara is, in the Indies, as king of kings. 

rje -1^ 

We will now begin to speak of the [>roviHee of Zapage, which 
is opposite to China, and a month’.s sail distant therefrom ])y sea, 
or less, if the wind be fair. The king of this fount ry is called 
Mehrage, and they say it is nine hundred leagues in eireiunler- 
ence, and that this king is master of many islands which lie 
round about ; thus this kingdom is above a ibonsaud leagues in 
extent. x\mong these islands there is one called Serbe/.a, wbicii 
is said to be four hundred leagues in eirenit, and that also of 
llalimi, which is eight hundred leagues in compass, and produces 
red-wood, camphire, and many other commodilies. The IMeh- 
rage is sovereign over all these islands, and that which he makes 
liis abode is extremely fertile, and so very j)opiiions that the 
towns almost crowd one upon the other. A j)ei‘son ol* great pro- 
bity relates, that when tlie cocks here crow at their accustomed 
hours, just as with us, at roost up<in trees, they answer eaeli 
other a hundred league^ around and more, because ot' the proxi 
mity of the villages which almost tv)uch each other. 


Next in order is Tbu Khordadheh, who 
died about A. D. 912, and from wliosc work 
the following extract is translated. M. M. Uyl- 
enbroeck, Hamaker, and Wiistcnfeld consi 
der that Ibn Khordadbeh, is the real author 
of (be “ Oriental Geography,” Iranslatcd by 
Sir W. Ouseley, and aseribed by him to 
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llm Haiikal, but tl)e cxtracl <;iveMi Ix'iow does 
not (correspond with the “ Oriental Oeoj^ra- 
pliy." M. UyUailnoeek lias also entered into 
a lontjj argument to prove tliat Ibn Kliordad- 
bel) is the same ’as Abn-l-Kasim Istakliri, 
wlio compost'd his work between A. D. 000 and 
02o. But this opinion is by no means concur- 
red in by M. M. Fnibn and (jildemeisler. It 
is probable that this donbttnl ])oint has been 
finally set at rest by the Rditor of Isfakhri's 
work, which has lately Ix'en translated by Dr. 
Mordtmann, as well as (edited in original by 
Dr. Midler, neither of which J have had an 
opportunity of seeing. M. Gildemeister consi- 
dt'rs there can be no (piestion that Islakbri w as 
the author of the work translattxl by Onseh'y, 
but denies his identity xvith ]bn Khordadbeh. 
(Compare De Sacy, Dlagas: jLjiiri/c/ojK'd : Tom. 
VI. Wiislenfeld, Ahnljcdn, '^Vab : (livgr. ]). 7o. 
IJylenbroeck, Iraca' Pcrsica; Descr : pp. !>, 57-- 
63, 72. Frilhn, Jbu Foszlan, iubcr dit; lliissvn, 
pp. xxii. 257. Gildemeister, Script: Arab, dc 
rc.b : Indie: pp. 76, 12-1. Jalircsbcrirltl dcr 
Dcidscheti Morgeidiind : Ges : J'iir lf546, ]>. 73. 
Nicoll and Pusey, Jiibliolhc : Bad!: Cudd : 
MSS. Or: Catal: p. 534.) 

The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful 
and wine as unlawful. This opinion prevails throughout Hind, 
except at Kam&r, the inhabitants of which hold both fornication 
and the use of wine as unlawful. The people of Sarandip con. 
vcy wine from Irak for consumption in their own country. 

The kings of Hind take great delight in having elephants of 
lofty stature, and pay largely for them in gold. Ttie elephants 
are, generally, about 9 cubits high, except those of Atab, which 
are 10 and 11 cubits. 
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The greatest king of India is Balhara, whose name imports 
“ king of kings.” lie wears a ring in which is inscribed the 
following sentence : “ AVhocver values you merely for your good 
otHees, remains no longer your friend when his wishes are 
gratified.” 

The next eminent king is he of Taifii ; the third is king of 
Jabba ; the fourth, that of llazar ; the coins of Tartary are in 
ii'.e 111 his dominions. The fifth is king of Abba ; the sixth, 
ibat of llahnii, and between him and the other kings, a cominu- 
ni(!alion is ke})t up by sea. It is stated that he has in his 
])ossession five thousand elephants ; that his ap]>arel is of manu- 
taetured cotton cloths ; and that his country jnodneesan odorifin- 
ons wood called “ Aggar.” The seventh is the king of Kamrnn, 
which is contiguous to China. There is plenty of gold in this 
count ry. 

There is a road through the city of Kaikuz, leading to the 
eastern countries tVotn Persia. 

The island of Kluirak lies fifty parasangs from Ihla, and has 
cultivated lands, trees, and vines. The island of Eabiu is at 
the distance of eighty ])arasangs from that of Kluirak, and has 
eultivated lands and trees. This ]iarasang is ecjiuil to two para- 
sangs of the usual measure. From Eabin to the island of Abniii 
aie se^en parasangs ; it has trees and cultivated fields ; and from 
Aliniu to tlie island of Chin, are seven parasangs, eipial to one 
half of the usual measure. This island is uuinliahited. From 
(diiii to the island of Kasir are seven jiarasangs, eipud to four 
common parasangs. lu tliis island are cullivated lands, trees 
and the like, and the inhabitants dive for pearls, which are here 
of excellent (piality. From Kasir to Abarkavvaii are cigliteeii 
})arasangs, ecpial to three of the usual measure. The inhabitants 
are of a fair coiriidexion. From Abarkawaii to Ariiiun are seven 
parasangs. From Arniiin to Narniasaira is se\eu days’ journey, 
and the latter lies between Persia and Sind. From Naniia- 
saira to Daibal is eight days’ journey, and from Dailud to the 
junction of the river Mihran wdth the sea is two parasangs. 

From Sind arc brought the costus, canes, and bamboos. From 
the Alihran to Bagar, wliich is reckoned the first place on the 
borders of Hind, is four days’ journey. The country abounds 
with canes in the hilly tracts, but in the plains there arc culti- 
vated fields. The people are Buddhists and robbers. From 
tills place to Aliuez are two parasjiugs, where also robbers are to 
be met with. From Aluiez to Cole* are two parasangs, and from 

* This is the first indication w^c have of the Coles in this neigh- 
bourhood ; if we except the KwAis of Dionysius [Periey : lldS) winch 
must be looked for in another direction. The Geographia Nubit-nsis 
also notices this place : — “ Ah hae ad insiilam Moiid sex iiullia passu- 
mii : et ah hac ad Coli jiassus totidem : et a Coli, seeus littus ad urbeiu 
Eabura, cpuinpie fere stationes.” p. (> 0 , 
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Cole to Siiuluii are eio-liteeii parnsaii'rs. In tlie latter ^row the 
ebony and eanes. From Simian to Mallay, is live d;iys’ journey ; 
in the latter black pepper is to be found, also the baiuboo. 
From Mallay to Balbun, is two days’ journey, and from Balbim 
to Lnjja Azima, is two days’ jourmy. There are routes by sea 
from 13albnii. If you sail close to the shore it takes you two 
days to reach Bas, which is a large ])lace where you can take 
passage to Sarandip. From Bus to 8aji and Uscan, is two days* 
journey, in which latter place rice is cultivated. From Uscan to 
Kaura is half a parasang, wliich is more than three of the usual 
size. From Kaura to Kancau, Malwa and Ivanja, is two days’ 
journey, in all which wheat and rice are cultivated, and into 
which the wood of aloes is imported from Ivamiil and other 
neighbouring places by tlie sea route in tifteen days. From 
Snmunder to U'risser are twelve parasangs ; this is a great country, 
wliere are elephants, buffaloes, and other (^attle and various 
merchantable commodities. This place is ludd in much renown. 
From Ifrisser to Aina is four days’ journey, where elephants and 
asses are met with. 

[After this follows the description of Pic d’ Adam. In ano- 
ther place the author continues his aecount of India in these 
words : — ] 

There arc seven classes of Hindus, viz., 1st, Suhkufria, among 
whom are men of high caste, and from among whom kings are 
chosen. The peojde of the other six classes do the men of this 
class homage, and them only. 2nd, Brahma, w ho totally abstain 
from wine, also from the juice of the date and })alm tree, drd, 
Kattaria, who drink not more than three cu})s of wine, and the 
daughters of tlie class of Brahma are not given in marriage to 
the sons of this class, hut the Brahma take tlieir daughters, 
4th, Sudfiria, who arc by ])rofession husbandmen. The nth, Bai~ 
surah, arc artificers and domestics. The (ith, Sandalia, who 
perform menial offices. 7th, Lahud, their women are fond 
of adorning themselves with gaudy apparrel, and jewellery, and 
their men are noted for their unhounded love of amusements 
and all sorts of diversions.'*' In Hind there are Ibrty-two religious 

* Konc of the early Arabian Geogra])hers notice this division into 
tribes. The Grecian Authors, on the authority of Alegasthenes, divnie 
the tribes into seven, and attribute tlie following oliiees to them, winch 
are very ditiforent from those assigned by 11m Khordadbeli. 
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serfs part ofthoni believe in a creator and prophet — tlie bless- 
ot’tJod be upon them ! ; ])art deny the mission ol‘ a [)rophct, 
and part are atheists. 


Wc will now (jiiote llic famous Mas'udi, wlio 
visited India, Ceylon, and the coast of China, 
in A. II. oOti, The following- extracts are from 
his wmrk entitled, “ Meadows of Gold and Mines 
of Gems, ’ of which the first part has been well 
translated by T)r. A. Sprenger. He was an 
acute observ(‘r, and deservedly continues one 
of the most admired writers in the Arabic lan- 
guage. His travels extended over nearly all 
the countries subject to Muhammedan sway. 
He says of himself that he travelled so far 
to the West (Morocco and Spain) that he forgot 
1h(‘, East, and so far to the West (China) that 
he forgot the West. He died A. D. bad. 

India is a vast country, having; many seas and mountains, and 
borders on tlic empire ot ez-Zanij, which is the kingdom of the 
Maharaj, the King of the islands, whose dominions form the fron- 
tier between India and China, and arc considered as part of 
India. 

The Hindu nation extends from the mountains of Khorasan 
and of es-Sind as far as ct-Tubbet. But there prevails a great 
difference of feelings, language, and religion, in these empires ; 
and they are fretpicntly at war with each other. The most of 
them believe on the inetemjisychosis, or the transmigration of 
the soul. The Hindus are distinct from other black nations, as 
the Zanj ed-Deniadem and otliers, in of intellect, govern- 

(Vid. Stralj. Geogr : lib: xv. — 71^7* Arrian: Indica 11. 12. 
Diodor: Sic: lib: ii. 40, 41. and Meyasthenif} Fragmenta. E. A. 
►Schwanbeck, pp. 42, 121 — 127.) 

It is not euNV to identify the names given by 1 bn Kliordadbeb. 
Tlielst is unintelligible — the 2nd is evident — the .'>nl seems to indicate 
the Khattris— the lih the Sudra.s-~the 6th the A aisava— the 6tli the 
C handuls — the 7th the Bazigars and itinerant jugglers, 

^ This IS the riiunlier aserilied by tlie indignant Frenchman to 
hnghind — “ Forty-i>'o religions ! and oiil\ one sauce ! !’’ 
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merit, |)hilosof)liy, colour, appearance, good constitution, talent, 
and intelligence. 

^ 

No king can succeed to the throne, according to ITindu laws, 
hefore he is forty years of age, nor appears tlieir sovereign ever 
before the public, exce])t at certain times, which arc fixed at long 
intervals, and then it is only lor the iusjiection of state afiairs ; 
for, in their opinion, the kings h^se their resjiect and give away 
their privileges if the public gazes at them. The measures of 
government must be carried by mildness in India, and by degra- 
dation from a higher rank. 

;ic 

The royalty is limited upon the descendants of one familx, and 
never goes to another, '^flie same is the (*ase with the families 
of the Vazier, Kadhi, and other high ollicers. They arc all (he- 
reditary and) never changed nor altered. 

The Hindus abstain from (spirituous) litpiors, not in obedience 
to some religious precept, l)ut because they do not choose to take 
a thing which overwhelms tlieir reason, and makes ct'ase the 
dominion which this faculty is to exercise over im n. 11’ it can 
he proved of one of their kings, that he has dnmk (wine), lie 
Ibrfeits the crown ; for he is (not considered to he) able to rule 
and govern (the empire) if he is given to such habits. 

Hi ^ 

El-Jahit supposes that the river Mihrau in es-Sind is the 
Nile, alleging as a proof that crocodiles live in it. 1 cannot 
understand how this proof can he conclusive. This he states in 
bis hook “ On the leading cities and the wonders ol’ tlie countries.” 
It is an cxccllciit work, hut as he has never made a voyage 
and few jouniics and travels through kingdoms ami (fities, he did 
not know that the Mihrau of es-Sind comes from the well- 
known sources of the highland of cs-Slml, from the eomitry 
belonging to Kinnauj, in the kingdom of Diidah, and of Kashniii 
el-Kaiidaluir, and et-Takin ; the tributaries which rise in tliese 
countries run to cl-Miiltiin and from thence the united river re- 
ceives the name IMihran. El-MulUin means im^adows of gold. 
TJie king of el Mfdtaii is a KoraiMiite, and of the children of 
Osamah Ben J.awi Ben Ghalib. His dominion extends as far as 
tlic frontier of Khorasan. The lord of llie kingdom of el-Man- 
siirah is a Koraishite, who is descended liom IJahhar Ben el- 
Aswad, who has been one of their kings. The crown of el-Miil- 
tan has been hereditary, in the family which rules at present, 
since ancient times, and nearly from the hcgiutiing of the Islam. 

From el-Multan the river Mihiaii takes its course to the coun* 
try of el-Mausiirah, and falls about ed-Daihol into the Indian 
ocean. In this sea arc many crocodiles, for it Inis several esiu 
aries and gulfs, as the estuary of Siudahiir in (he kingdom ol 
Baghiir, iu India , the estuary of ez Zanj in the dominions of 
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tlio Alaliiinij, and the gulfs of cl-A’iiab (gra[)es,) which extend 
towards the island Sereiuhh (Oylon). The crocodiles live })ar- 
tieiilarly in sweet water, and, as we said, in tlie estuaries ut India, 
the water of which is for the most part sweet, on account of tiie 
streams which arise from rain and fall in them. 

jf; jJ? V 

The king of India is the Ilallahra; the king of Kinnauj, who 
is one of the kings of es-Sind is Ihidali ; this is a title general 
to all kings of el-Rinnauj ; at present tliis city is under the 
seef)tre of the Islam, for it forms a province of el-Mnltiin. Through 
(his town passes one of the (five) rivers, wliieh form together 
the river IVlihnin ifi es-Sind, which is considered by el-.lahit as the 
Nile, and by otheiK as the Jaihiin of K.horasiin. 'Diis Ihidah, 
who is the king of el-Kinnauj, is an eniany of the Kallahra, the 
king of India. The king of el-Kandahar, who is one of the kings 
i\\ es-Sind ruling over tUis country, is called Jahaj ; this name is 
common to all sovereigns of that country. From his dominions 
comes the ri\er Ray id, one ot‘ tin* ti\e riseis which form the 
Mihran of es-Sind Kandahar is called the country of llic Rah 
hiit (Rajhut) ; anotlier river of Ihe l*anjab is called 11 at 11, it comes 
also from the mountains of es-Sind, and runs thremgh the coun- 
try of er-Raidnit, which is the country of el-lvandahiir : the 
fourth river of the l^ln)al> comes from the country of Ivahnl, and 
its mountains, which forms the frontier of es-Sind towards Rost, 
(iihaznah, Nafsli, (!) er-Rokh-khaj, and the country of er-Rawan, 
which is the frontier of Sijist/in. One of the live rivers comes 
from the eonnlry of Kashmir. The king ol‘ Kashnnr lias the 
name of er-Rama, which is a general tith' for ail kings. 

sic -i: c;: i: :!• 

AVheu all the rivers which we have enumerated have passiul 
(lie golden temple, which is tlie meaning of the name of el-Alhltiin, 
they unite at about tlirce days' journey below this city and above 
I’l-Maiisiirali, at a jilaee called Diislud), into one stream, which 
(uoceeds to the town of er-Rhd, which lies on its western bank 
and belongs to el-Maiisiirab, where it receives the name Mihrtin. 
There it is divided into two branches, both ul' which fall at 
the town of Shakirah, which belongs also to one of the districts 
oi‘ el-Maushrah, into the Indian sen, under the name of Mihrau 
of es-Snid, about two days’ journey from the town of eil-I)aihol. 

Fl-Multan is sevciity-tivc Sindian farsangs from el-Maiisiirah. 
Each tarsang has eight miles, as stated above. All the estates 
and villages uinler the dependency of cl-iVIausiirah amount to 
three hundred thonsand. I’lie wlude country is well cultivated, 
and covered with trees and fields. They arc at constant wai 
with a nation called the Mind, wlio are a race of the ISind, and 
with other nations on the frontiers of cs-Sind. El-Multan is 
<^cpially on the froniii v of es-Sind, and so arc the towns and vil- 
lages belonging to it. El-Mansiirah 1ms its name from Manshr 

I 
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Ben Jambnr, c:overnor of the Oniaiyifles. Tlie king of el-jMaii- 
siirali has eighty war elepluuits, every one of wliich is support eJ 
by live luiiulroc] infa\itry in battle, as we have already remarked ; 
and these elephants can op]»ose thousands of horses, 

li: it. 

Let us now resume our sliort account of the kings of es-Sind 
and India. The laiigiiage of es-Sind is diiferciit from that ol’ 
India. Es-Siud is the country which is nearer tlie dominions of 
the Moslems, and India that whieli is farther from them. Tlie 
inhabitants of el-Munkir, which is tlie residence of the Ihillalira, 
S])eak the Kiriyah language, whieh has this name from the plaees 
where it is spoken. On the coast, as in Safiinir (1) Snburnh, 
T^inah, and other towns on the coast of thetl/idiwii sea, a lan- 
guage is spoken which Jnis its name from the sea whieh washes 
tliese countries; and this is the Ludiw.i sea, whieh has been 
described above. (Jn this coast are many rivers, which run froin 
the soidli, whilst all other rivers of the w'orld flow from nortli to 
south, excejitiiig the Nile, of Egypt, and tlie JMihriui, of es-JSiud. 

;i: H: ij: 

Next to tlie country ol‘ Ballahra is the kingdom of et-Takin. 

The king is on friendly terms with the neighbonriug sove- 
reigns and with the Moslems ; Ids military forces arc less con- 
siderable than those of the kings whom vfa have named. Be- 
yond this kingdom is that of Kahnui, which is the title for their 
kings, and generally at tlie same time their name. Ills dominions 
border on those of the king of tlie Khazars ; and, on one side, 
on those of el-Ballalira, with whom he is frequently at war. 
Kulimii has more troofis, elephants, and horses, than the Baliah- 
rii, the king of el-Kliazar and of ct-Tukiii. Wlnoi he takes 
llie field, he lias no less than five thousand elephants. He 
never goes to war but in wilder, because the elephants cannot 
liear thirst. II is forces are generally exaggerated ; some believe 
that the number of fullers and wasliers in iiis camp, is from ten 
to fifteen thousand. 


Tlie follovfiug extract is from the “ Oriental 
Geoji;rapliy,’' translated by Sir W. Ouseley, the 
author of which, though proA^'d to be neither 
Ibn Khordadbeh, nor Ibii Haukal, is generally 
acknowledged to have written at the early part 
of the 10th Century of the Christian Era, and 
is now by alniost common consent considered to 
be Istdkliri. 
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r>csmeid is a small town. Bosmeid, and Monltaii, and (diend- 
var, aro siluaU'd on the eastern side ot the river ot Atoultan, 
eaeli at the distance of one farsanj; from the bank of the river. 
Tlie water used in tlicse towns is well water. 

Daubiil is situated on the eastern side of the river Mihran, 
on the sea coast ; it is the port of tins country. In the cuUi- 
vjition of their lands, tin- inlud)itants do not use water. It is a 
barren ])lace ; but ])eoj)lo dwell there for the convenience of 
transactin'^ mercantile business, 

Bilcroun is a town between Daubiil and Aransonreli, on the 
west of the river ^libran ; and Belierje, and Mesonai, and Sedou- 
san, and lledleeh, are situated on the western side of the river 
Alihran. Audi and Daloiu are both on the eastern side of it, at 
a distance from the river, in going from IMansonreli to IMoultan. 

Baloni is situated on tlie banks of the river iMibran, near a 
bay, formed by that river behind Mansoureh. Famhcl is a town 
on the tirst honlers of llindoostan. 

Mamdi is a small town, bnilt by Ahdalaziz llehartdi, tlie ances- 
tor of that race which took Mansourah. 

Nedeheh is a tract of tlat land between Touran, and Alekran, 
and Moultan, and the towns ot Mansoureh. This territory lies 
on the west of the river Alihran. It is a place remarkable for 
camels. The chief town of this distiiet is a place ol* much com- 
merce ; it is called Kandabil. Tlie men of this town resemble 
tiiose of the desert ; tlu'v have houses constructed of reeds, 
along the banks of the river Mihran, as fa” as the borders of 
Moultan, and to the sea side; and between Mdiran anil Famhel 
they have pasture lands and meadows. They are a numerous 
tribe. Tamhel, and Sedonsan, and Meiinomi, and Keviaheh; all 
four have mosipies, in which the religious eeremoiii(‘s of Islam 
are publicly performed : there are great (piautities of the Indian 
wall-nut, and of the fruit called Mouz, with various kinds of 
herbs, and much honey. 

Baliouk and Kehvan are two districts between Annaiel and 
Kair; both these an* without water; they abound in cattle. 

Touran is a little district, with many small villages and liamlcts 
belonging to it. Alpicd ben Maainr possesses them, and the 
Khutbah is read in the Khalif's name. The town in wliich he 
resides is a ooiisiderahle place, w'ell sipiplied with jirovisions, and 
abounding in fruits ; it is never subject to cold weather. Between 
Maniah and Famhel there is a desert; also between Farnbel and 
Keniabah. 

Tasimoun is a populous district, in which the Mussulmans and 
Indians are intermixed. In this place the only garment tbey 
wear is the azar, or sash round the middle, as the heat rendeis 
all others inmeeessary : it is also the custom at Moultan. lii 


J 
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tile province oi* Alakraii they speak the Persian and Makraiii 
ian^nagcs. The nierchanls wear tiic cloak ami turban. 

Makran is an extensive country, but liable to scarcity and want 
of provisions, llosein ben Isa ben Maadan took ])ossession of 
the district called Mihra, and dwelt in the town of Kair, which 
is as large as Moultan, and a good harbour; it lias many date 
trees ; in the territory of it is a well called the “ well of Makran.” 
It is the largest town in Makran. 

Tlierc is a district called Khcronje, the capital of wliich is 
■llasek, and there is a \illage helonging to it call(*d llerman ; 
these ])laces belong to ZiTer hen lleja, and the Khuthah is read 
in the name of the Rlialif. Ilis territory extciuls near three 
inerhileh ; it ad’ords some linndrcd of date trees and furnishes 
Faneid (a kind of sweet paste or candied cakc's), to ail (piarters ; 
its villages border on those of the proMiicc of Kirman, at the 
place called jMeskeni. 

Itesasil and Kantcli arc two large towns within two menzils : 
from llesasil to the sea is half a farsang. 

Kandabil is a considerable city situated in the desert. Kirka- 
ran is another large town in tlie desert. 

In the district of Azend the Mussulmans and inlideis are all 
intermixed. Here they have cattle and gardens. The nanu‘ of 
a miiii who took this place was Jsaiel (or Nabal), and it is called 
after him. 


Distances of 2>faees in Sin(/. 

From Bcin to Kcbr, five mcrhileli ; from Kehr to Fetrionn, 
two inerhileh ; and if one goes iVom the road of Fetrionn, by 
the road of Makran, it is the same distance ; from Fetrionn to 
Derek, three merliileli ; from that to Asofkah, two inerhileh ; 
from that to Med, one inerhileh; from Med to Kesr, one mer- 
liileli ; from Kebr to Arniaiel, six inerhileh ; from ^lansoureh to 
Touraii, fifteen inerhileh ; from Kcstlau to Moultan, twTaity nier- 
Iiileh. Kesdan is the cliief towni of Touran. From Maiisoiireii 
to the borders of Nedehch, five merhilcJi ; and from Kcbr, which 
is tlie residence of Isa hen Maadaii, to Nedehch, ten inerhileh ; 
from Nedeheh to Bein, fifteen mcrlaleh j from Ilein to Kesdan, 
twelve inerhileh ; from Nedeheh of Moultan, to tlie extremity of 
the borders of Tetar, which they call Bqips, ten merliileli ; and 
when one goes ironi Mansoureli towards Nx^delicli, to Sedonsau, 
the way is by the bank of the river Mihran. From Kandabil to 
Mesbah, in the territory of Bein, four inerhileh ; from Kesdan 
to Kandabil, five farsang ; from Kandabil to Mansonreh, about 
eight inerhileh ; and from Kandabil to Moultan, ten merliileli of 
desert ; from Mansoureli to Famhel, twenty merliileli ; from 
Fanihel to Keniabah four merliileli. 

Sourhah is near the sea ; from Siiidan to Sourhah, is five mer- 
hileh ; from Moultan to Besrneid, two inerhileh ; from Besmeid 
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fo Ultd (or the river), three inerhileh ; from that to Aheri, four 
iiierhileh ; from Ai>eri to FehJi, four merhileh ; from IVldi to 
Maiisoureh, one merhileh ; IVom Daiihul to Pirouz, lour merhi- 
leh ; from rirouz to Meluiberi, two merhileh ; IVom Faloiii to 
13 el(lon, four farsang. 

Of fhe Rivers in this eounfrtj. 

Of the JMiliraii it is said that the bource is the river Jihouu ; 
it eomes out at IMoultaii, and passes on to the borders oi‘ Ht‘s- 
nieid, and hy Mansourah, and falls into the sea on the east of 
Danhtd. 'I'he waters of the river Mihraii are j)leasant and wdiole- 
souie ; and tliey say it is liable to tides, or Ihix and rellnv, like 
tlie Nile, and tliat it is infested by crocodiles. Tin* Sind Rud, 
at three inerhileh from Moultan, is ot ])leasaiit water, and joins 
the river Mihran. Water is very scarce throughout tlie land ol 
Makran ; there is some near Alansoureh, Many of the inhabitants 
of Makran resemble the Aralis ; they cat fowl and fish: others 
of them are like the (birds. Here is the extreme boundary of the 
land of Islam in tliis direction. 


In one of tlu' Royal Lilmiries of Luenow 
there is a v(Ty old Arabic inainist'ript, written 
xA. TI. and (‘ntitl<‘d “ yVslikaln-l-Bilad/’ con- 
taining ina])S and a geogra[)liical dt scription oi* 
several conntri(‘S. it is not qnil(' jx rfec.t. On 
comparing this Avork witli Ibn Maiiktd, 1 lind it 
almost YC‘j’l)atim the same*, so much so, as to leavt* 
no doii])t tlmt it is a co])y of Ibn Hankars work 
under an nnnsnal name. As there are only 
two copies in Europe, one of which is very bad, 
this MS. is of considcTable value. The Ibllow- 
ing extract is translated from tlui Ashkaln-k 
Jiilad, followt'd by a passage from Ibn Haukal, 
in tlic part where the Luenow manuscript was 
d(*ticicnt, or which probably the transcriber neg- 
lected to copy. 

Ibn Haukal wrote his work about A. D. f)77. 
A. II. 3()7, and is the last author on (h'ography 
whom we have to consider. (Vid. IJvlenbroek, 
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Ih'sn. Inir. !>as. p. :>7.Vv\, Ilodl. Codil. MSS. 
Cut. jj. t 

From the se;i to Tlhot is tour months’ j(nn‘nov, aiul from the 
sea ut Fars to tlie country o{‘ (aiiiauj is three months’ journey. 

* .i. 

1 have placed the country ol* Sind and its dopondoneies in one 
map, wliich exhibits the entire country ot‘ Sind, part of Hind, 
and Turiiii, and Ijodh.'*' On the entire cast of this tract there lies 
the sea of Fars, and on the west, Kinnun and the desert of Sejes- 
t.in, and the countries subject to it. To tin* north are the coun- 
tries of Hind, and to tlie south is the desert lyinj:: between ]\Ie- 
krdn and Kufs, beyond winch is the sea of Fars. This sea is to 
the east of the above-mentioned territories, and to the south of 
th(‘ said desert, and extending from Saimiir on the cast to Tai/. 
of Meknin, it encircles Kirm.iu and Fars like a bow. 

The chief cities of this tract are the following ; Tn IMeknin, — 
Taiz,f Kabar, Kabryiin, Darak, Kasih the city oi‘ schismatics, 

* Gildenieistcr, in bis edition of Ibn ITaukal, reads this Bodha, ()>. 
IGd) ; so does AbuliVda (p. ‘Jbl), Ousely, in his Oriental (jeograjdiN , 
reads it Nedcludi ([). 14(5. ) 'I'hc (piestion will be considered in a subse- 
(juent note. 

t As those names differ in Ilni llaukal and other authors, it may be 
as well to subjoin the diifereiit ])assages for coni])aiis(m. 

Ibn llaukal says:~‘‘ In Mekran there are Taiz, Kaiina/bnr, Darek, 
Kasek, Neb, Kasrfaiid. Adbafa, Tabalfaharu, Masldva, Kuiiihala, Ar- 
inail. In Tliuran, Alagnk, Kigkanaii, 81mra, Ka/dar. In ilodlia, 
Kaiulabd. In Sind Mansura, Daibal, ibiim, Valara, A\ara, llalra, 
jMasvalii, Falirag, Ihuiia, Manliatara, Sadic.tan, Kn/, Gandaru/. In 
Hind, Kamnlml, Kanibayu, Siiliaia, AsumI, Ilanavil, Smdan, Sainiur, 
llani ilattaii, Gandaruz, Sandani/. {Dr n'bus Jmhris. p. KM.) 

Ouseley gives them tlm'< : Alis, Kusr, FerinoMii, Derek, Uasek, 
Kesvbund, Kelaaberi'k, JMeski, Meil, Armaiel, Melndi, Kihrkaman, 
Soreli, Kaiidabil, Alansourali. or Sindiah, Danbal, Meroiu, Alaiiom, Ain, 
Ibdoiii, Mesonalii, Bebeije, Museli, Meshari, Scdii^an. {Oiiental (Jro- 
(jraphy, p. 14/.) 

TIu; Nubian Geographer gives a more co])i()us list, of vvlneb some 
can be identified with tlio.se above given : - Ivia Rir, Frniail, Ihuul, 
(Jasr-l)and, Lizabar, Ilaur, C ambele, jManh. diere, Dabil, Nirun, t\ii- 
uiza, Mansura, Randan, .Vsfaca, Daree, IMusurgian, Fardan, Kirealan, 
(bidera, Ibisma, Tuberan, Moltan, Giandur, Samlur, Dur, Atre, (kdere, 
liaseera, McMiani, Sadusan, Ibiiiia, Maineiial, Rainbaia, Subara, .San- 
dan, Saiimir, Faliulf’aliera, llasee, Sariisan, Rusa, Rased, Sura, Nodlia, 
Meh>ae, Falon, Galiron and Beliii. {Geoyraphia Nubie)}siSi\yp. 5(), 57.) 

M. Jaubert, in bis translation of Fdrisi, gives the nnmes as Kia, 
Kir, Frinail, Gasri-hundi, Firabonz, Kiioiir, Canbely, Menliaberv, Dibal, 
Niroim, Mnnsouna, M'aiidan, .\sraca, Darek, Alasourdjan, Fardan, 
Kivkaiaii, Cadira, llesmek, Tonberan, Moidtaii, Djoiidour, Saudour, 
Dour, Atry, Falery, Nira, Masouain, Charonsan, tkuiia, Manieliel, 
Kanbaiu, Soubara, Sebdan and Seimonr. iGronrophir d' Bdrisi, Tom. 
1. p. KiO.) 
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Boll, Nand, Knsirkand, Asfaka, Fabaifaiiara, Alusli, Knsli, Ar- 
mail. Ill Tunui, — Mahali, Kaidkanaii, KSaiira and Kasdar. In 
Bodliu, — Kandidn'l. In Sind, — Mansnra, viliicli, in the Sind lan- 
i^uagc, is called Bauii'wan, Daibal, Niruu,'^' Falid, Ibri, Ayari 
ilalzi, Alisrabi, llaruj, Banui, Manjabari, Sadusan, Dnr. In 
lliiid, — I’amhal, (’ainbaya, Sanbarab, Saiidaii, Sainuir, ^laleaii,i 
lladarjioor, and Basmat. 

Tiie country iVoin Cainbaya to Sairuur belongs to Balbara, one 
ol’ the kings of Hind J The inhabitants are intidids, allbougb 
the jilaces arc of IMubammedan origin, as their kings before Balba- 
ra \iere Mubainincdans.^ There are many mosques to be met 
Avitb in these places, where Mnbammcdans assemble to ])ray. 

The city in which Balhara resides is Mangir,ll which has an 
extensive territory attached to it. 

Mansiira is a mile long and a mile broad, surrounded by a 
branch of the Mihrun. It is like an island, and the inhabitants 
are iMusulnians. The king of the country is one of the tribe of 
Koreish, named Ladbah, the son of liobad, the sou of Aswad. — 
Lailbali and his ])rcdecessors, \\ho were of the same family, held 
possession of this island, and maintain it to this day, but tiie 
khutba is read in tlie name of the Khalifa. The climate is hot, 
and the date tree grows here; but there is neither gvajie, nor 
ajiple, nor walnut, nor guava in it. There is a species of cane 
to be met with, producing sugar. The laud also produces a fruit 
of the size of the ajiple. It is called Lennin, and is exceedingly 
acid. The jilace also yields a fruit called Ambaj (mangoe) re- 
sembling the jieach in ajijiearance and flavour. It is plentiful 
and cheap. Brices arc low and there is an abundance of food. 

The current coin of the country is stamped at Candahar ; one 
of tlic jiicces is equivalent to live Dirhems. The Tatar^j coin 

* In the Asbkalu-1-BiIiid this is pbilidv cither Bunn, or Nirun, as 
suggested by AI. Gilderneister, The original text which he lias given 
of Ibn llaiikal lias no resemblance to cither name. 

t AI. (jildemeisier suggests that this may be Baiiipat, as he reads it 
in the original as Bani Battan. 

J The printed text here adds, “to whom the Book of I'^ablcs is 
dedicated.” There is no mention of this in the Ashkaln-l Ihlad. 

§ This IS a very ditlerent statement from the jiriuted text, Mliicli 
says that the A'luhaminedans had a prefect of their own J)er^lllasion, 
and that tin; author had observed tlie same jiractice m several other 
cities of uhich the Rulers were liitidels. The curious statement here 
made gives some colour to Tod’s assertion about the Aluhamniedan king 
of Cambay iii the time of Bappa {Annah of lloj. I. ~ 1/) which Al. (iil- 
derneistcr (p. ,‘31 ) has declared to be “ prorsus' lutile.” 

!1 There is uotliing like this in the ju’iiited text, but the assertion 
corresponds with the statement of Alas’udi, ( Mcodows of Go/(L pii. 
1/5, Bid, and.'iHd.) * * * § “ 

H Remusat and Alas’inh Imve the same. It is dilUcidi to sav what 
IS meant In the expression. 
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also is current, each being in amount equal to a Dirhem and a 
half. They likewise use J)inars. The dress of the })co|)]e of 
the |)lace is the same as that worn by the inhabitants of Irak, 
except that tlic dress of the sovereigns of the country resembles 
in the shirt jxnd tunic that worn by the kings of Hind, 

Mullein is about half the size of Mansiira, and is called ‘Hhc 
boundfiry^' of the house of gold.” There is an idol in the place 
held in great \encration hy the Hindus, and people from distant 
parts undertake a yearly pilgrimage to its temple and there ex- 
pend vast sums of money. Many take up tlieir residence at the 
shrine to lead there a lile of devotion, 

Mxjluin deriv('s its name from this idol. The temple is situ- 
ated on an elevation in a populous part of the city, in the midst 
of a bazar, near which mechanics and the dealers in ivory pursue 
their trade. 'Flie idol is placed immediately in the centre of the 
temple, around Avhich the priests and the pilgrims take np their 
residence, and no other man in Multiin, eitln r ol' Hind or Smd, 
is allowed to remain in the tenijde e\cc])t the ministrants aho\e 
mentioned. 

The idol has a human sha[)e, and is seated with its legs lient 
in a quadrangular posture, on a pedestal made of brick and mor- 
tar, Its w’liole body is covered with a r(‘d skin like Moroi^eo 
leatlier, but its eyes arc open. Some say that tlie body of the 
idol is made of wood ; some deny this ; hut it is not possible to 
ascertain this point with certainty, hy reason of tlie skin whieh 
covers the body. The hands rest upon the kne(‘s, with the (iu- 
gers closed, f so that only four can be counted. The eyes of the 
idol are of some precious gem, and its head is c(neied with a 
crown of gold. The sums collected from the oiferings of tlie 
pilgrims at the shrine are taken hy the Amir of Multan, and 
distributed amongst the servants of the temple. As often as the 
Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, 
they bring it out, pretending that they will break it and burn it. 
Upon whieh the assailants return, otherwise they would destroy 
Miiltfiu. 

There is a strong fort in Miiltan. Prices are low, but Man- 
siira is more fertile and populous. The reason why Multan is de- 

* The Aslikidu-1-Bilad sa 5 "s “ hurj,” or bastion, which at first sight 
would seern a more probable reading; hut the reasons ussigucd for 
reading the word “ farj” are so strong, as set forth hy M. Ilainakcr, 
in his note to the Descriptio Iracw iV/vshve (p. fi/) tliiit weave not 
entitled to consider burj” as the correct reading. 

t Ibn lliudval says, with expanded fingers.” Zakaiiya Uazvou, 
following Istakhri, says “ closed liands.'* The Aslikaln-1 Ihl.nl con- 
ciu’s with Istakhri, as quoted by M. Kosegarteu J)e Mohammedv Ihn 
Baintn^ }>. 2/. Kdrisi speaks of four hands, insti’ad of four fingers, and 
a very slight cliauge in the original would authorize that reading. 
{0(>nf/rnphi(‘, par M, Jmibert, Tom. I, p. Kv ) 
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signaled “ the house of gold” is, that the xMiihammedans, though 
poor at the time they conquered the place, enriched themselves 
by the gold which they found in it. About half a farsang from 
Vlultan are several edifices called Chandiuwar,* the cantonment 
of the chief, who nc\er enters Multan, except on Fridays, and 
then on the hack of an elephant, in order to join in the prayers 
enjoined for that day. The (iovernor is of the tribe of Roreish, 
of the sons of Saniah, the son of Lawi, who first occupied the 
])lace. He owes no allegiance to the chiet of Maiisura. He, 
however, always reads the Kliutba in the name of the Khalifa. 

ihasinad is a small city, situated like IMultan and Chaudrawar, 
on the east of the river* Mih ran. This river is at the distance 
of a parasang from each of the places mentioned. Uhe inha' 
bit ants use well-water for drink. Hasmad has a fort. 

Tlie country of Abrurd* is as extensive as Midtan, It has two 

walls, is situated near the Mihran, and is on the borders oi 

Mansiira. 

The city of Daibal is to the wes(| of the Mihran, towarils the 
sea. It is a large mart, and the port not only of this but neigh - 

f>onring regions. J)aihal is lanufirkable for the richness of its 

grain cultivation, hut it is not over-abundant, in large trees or the 
date tree. It, is famous for the manufacture of swords. § The 
iriliabitants generally maintain them:>clves hy their commerce. 

The country of Nirhn is between Daibal and IMaiisiira, but 
ratlier nearer to the latter. Manjeiburij| is to the west of the 

This most resembles the word lu the Ashkalu-l-Biliid. Gihle- 
meister gives it as Jandrdf and (Jdnt/ar, Tlie Nuhuii Cieographer 
says, Jandnr, ami Abn-l-feda, (iundawdi . 

t Ibn Haukal sa>s Abriiz. Ahu-l-fedfi says, Aznr. The Nubian 
Geographer sa 3 's Ahiaur, as docs the Ashkalu-l-Bilad, in a dilfcreut 
inirt of this chapter. 

Ibn llaiikal says to the cast. The text of the Ashkalu-l-Bilad is 
plain ou this ])oiut, and the Maj) also represents Daibal to the west. 

§ M. Gildcmeister translates this “locus sterilis est,” which is 
scarcely consistent w’lth the [irevious assmtiou about the cultivation, in 
which also his copy docs not concur — “ Agros non habet irnguos.” 

II This name is read very ditfereiilly by ilifi'crent Geographers. Vin- 
cent thinks that it is the same town as the Aliiinagara of Ptolemy, and 
of the Pcriplus usually ascribed to Arrian. D’Anville supposes Miii- 
nagara to be the same as Mausura. C. Bitter says it is Tatta, so does 
Alex. Burnes, because Tatta is now called Sa-Miuagur, and Mannert 
sH\s, Biuagara should be read lor Minnagara. These high authorities 
place it on the Indus. But althougli goods were landed at Barbance, 
the port of the Indus, and coiivcjed to Miunagara “ by the river,’” 
there is no reason why Minnagara should have been on that river. 

The Penplus merely says, “ Minnagara is inland,’' ixirr6yiios 5} f>€rp6^ 
iroMs avri)s rf/s Zicv0Las Mi^t/ayap. .\gani, the Periplus sa} s, the “ Me- 
tropolis of the whole eoiuitry, is Minnagara, whence great quantities of 
cotton goods are earned down to Barygaza,” or Baroach, which could 
^^arcely have been the place of export, if Miiiimgara had been on the 

F 
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Mihran, and there any one who proceeds from Daibal to Man • 
sura will have to pass the river, the latter place being o])posite 
to Manjabari. 

Maswahi, Ilarj and Sadiisan,* arc also situated to the west of 
tlie Mihran. 

On the road between Mansura and Multan, and on the east of 
the Mihran, but distant from it, are two places called Ibri and 
Labi. 

Indus. But even allowing it to have been on the Indus, there is every 
reason to suppose it was on the eastern bank, wliereas Manjabari is 
plainly stated to be on the western. 

Lassen derives the name of this cajiital of Indo-Seytlna from the 
Sanskrit Nagai'a, a town, and Miny which he shows from Isidorus 
Characenus to be the name of a Seytlnan city. "J'he Smdomana of 
Arrian may, therefore, owe its origin to this source. C. Hitter savs 
is a name of the Sacas; if so, there can be little doubt that we iiave 
their representatives in the wild Minas of Rajphtana, who have been 
driven hut little to the eastward of their former haunts. 

Minnagara is, according to Ptolemy, in Long. 115. 15. Lat. If). 20, 
and he places it on the Nerbadda, so that his Minnagara, as well as that 
of the second quotation from the Poriplus, may yiossibly he the famous 
Mandugarh, (not far from that river,) and the Maiikir which the early 
Arab Geographers represent as the eajiital of the Ball.ihra. 

The fact appears to be that there WTre two Mimiagaras — One on, 
or near, the Indus; another on the Nerbadda (Narmada). Ptolemy’s 
assertion cannot he gainsaid, and establishes tlie existence of the lat- 
ter on the Nerbadda. The one on, or near, the Indus, w as the capital 
of Indo-Seythia, and the Biiiagara, or Agrinagara, of Ptolemy. Wo 
learn from the Tohfatu-l-Kiram tliat in tlie twelfth century Minagar 
was one of the cities dependent on Multan, and was in tlie possession 
of a chief, by caste an Agri, descended from Alexander. Wlieii we re- 
inemhcr that Arrian informs us that Alexander left some of his troops, 
(including, no doubt, Agrians,) as a garrison for the tow n at the junetion 
of the Indus and Acesiiics, this affords a highly curious coincidence, 
which cannot, however, be further dilated upon in tliis place. 

(Compare Ritter, Die Erdkwide von Asictiy Vol. IV. part 1. p. 475, 
and Vol. V. p. 181. Ptol. Geogr. Lib. Vll. C. I. Tab. 10. Vincent, 
Teriplus of the JBrythrcemi sea, p. 51J). L’Aiivillc, Anliq. iV I'^lnde, 
p. 34. Mannert, Geogr aphie der Gnecken ami Homer, Vol. V. pp. 107, 
130, 136. Hudson, Geograph. Vet. Scriptores Greed Min. Vol. I. 
Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, Vol. III. p. 70. Journal of the Royal 
As. Soc. Vol. I. p. 31. C. Lassen, De Peniapotamia Ind. p. 56. Allge^ 
meine Encyclop : Art. Indien, p. 01. Arnam De Expedit : Alex : Lib. 
VI. 15.) 

* The Tdrikh-i Alfi, in a passage relating to Sultan Jalalu-d-Din’s 
proceedings on the Indus, mentions that Sadusan w as subsequently 
called Sistan. Though the writer here commits the common error of 
confounding Sistan with Sehwan, or Sehwestan, on the Indus, yet 
he leaves us in no doubt what correction to apply, and we thus derive 
from him au interesting piece of information ; for the ]Jositiou of 
Sadusan, which is so frequently mentioned in the Arab accounts of 
Sind, has not hitherto been ascertained. 
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IVlaildi it» also near (lie Mihran, and on the western bank, near 
the branch which issues from the river and encircles Mansiira. 

liilha is a small city, tlie residence of Omar, the son of Abdu- 
l-Azziz Ilahhari, of the tribe ofKoreish, and the ancestor of those 
who reduced Mfinsiira. 

The city of Famhal* is on the borders of Tliiid, towards Saimiir, 
and the country between those two places lieloiigs to Hind. Tlie 
country between Fainhal and Mckran, and Bodha, and beyond it 
as far as the borders of Multan, are all the dependencies ol Sind. 
The infidels who inhabit Sind are called Bodhaf and Mand. 
"J'hey reside in the tract between Tiiran, Miiltan and Mansura, to 
the west of the Mihran. They breed camels, which are sought 
after in Khoriisan and elsewhere, for the purpose of having crosses 
from those of Bactria. 

The city where the Bodhites carry on tlieir trade is Candubil, 
and they resemble men of the desert. Tliey live in houses made 
of rc'cds and grass. The Mauds dwell on the hanks of tiic Mili- 
ran, from the boundary of Multitu to the sea, and in tlie desert 
between Mekraii and Famhal. They have many cattle sheds and 
pasturages, aiul form a large population. 

There arc Jiima Masjids at Famhal, Siiidan, Saimiir and Cam- 
haya, all which are strong and great cities, and tlie Muhamniedan 
precepts are openly observed. They produce mangoes, cocoanuts, 
lemons, and rice in great abundance, also great (piantities of 
lioiiey, but there are no date trees to be found in them. 

Ihii llaekal has, Kdmuhid. Oiiseley, FamheL The Nubian Geo- 
grapher, MdmeheL Abii-l-feda, FdvW\, MameheL They all 

concur in making it the border town between Hind and Siinl. Kilrisi 
implies that it is not far from the coast, aiul that it is live days’ jour- 
ney from Cambay (Tom. I. p]>. IG3 and 171.) The Nubian Geographer 
filaces it to tlie east of the Indus, before tliat river divides into two 
branches. Ihn llaukul says it is four davs’ journey from Cambay, and 
that there is a desert between the two towns. Zakariya Cazvuii 
does not notice it. 

t The ])assage is difficult. Gildemcister says, “ Gentiles, (pii in 
Sindia deguiit, sunt Bodhita% ct gens qiue Mund vocatur. Bodhu 
noineu est vanarum tribuuin,” &c. (p. 17 -Oj wlieve see also the note in 
W'hieh he adduces a passage from Ibn Ilaukal, sliowmg that there was 
a class of Jats known by the name of Nodha, in the neighbourhood 
of Midtan, and therefore the passage may be translated ‘‘ Nodliites 
and Mauds.” Fidrisi says, the country from Multan to Mansura is 
occupied by Nedhu, (Tom. I. 1011,) and Ca/.vim and the Nubian 
G(‘ographer call this tract Nodha, and not Bodha, as Ibn Ilaukal does, 
though one cojiy oven of that author give Nodha, If this should 
ho tlie correct reading it lends au interest to a passage in Dionysius, 
who says in Ids Periegesis, 

\vdhv rrdp irorafiby ydrioi ^KvOai fwaiovaiv — v. 1088 . 

NoVtot may have been meant for “the Nodliites,” instead of “ soiith- 
orn,” as usually translated ; or tlie Arabs may have converted the 
“ southern” into a separate class with a distinctive name. 

K 2 
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The villages of Dahuk anil Kalwan are contiguous to each 
other, situated between Labi and Annail. Kalw;in is a depen* 
dency of Mekran, and Dahuk tliat of Alansilra. In these last 
mentioned places fruit is scarce, but crops grow without irriga- 
tion, and cattle are abundant. 

Tiiran* is a town. 

Kasdar is a city with dependent towns and villages. The 
governor is Muin bin Ahmad, but the Khutba is read in the 
name of the Khalifa only, and the place of his residence is 
at the city of Kabar-Kanan. This is a cheap place, where 
pomegranates, grapes, and other pleasant fruits are met with m 
abundance ; but there are no date trees in this district. 

:jc ^ ;i: 

(Here ends the extract from the Ashkiilu-l-llibul ; that which 
follows is from Ibn Ilaukal, as edited by M. Gildeineisler.) 


There is a desert between Hauia, Kamulnil and Kamhaya. 
From Karnbaya to Sainuir the villages lie close to one anotlicr, 
and there is much land under cultivation. The moslcms and 
infidels in this tract wear the same dresses, and let tlieir beards 
grow in tlie same fashion. They use fine muslin garments on 
account of the extreme heat. The men of Multiiu dress in the 
same way. The language of IMfinsura, Multan and those part.s 
is Arabic and Sindian, lu Mekniu they use Persian ami M(‘k- 
ranic. All wear short tunics except the merchants, who near 
shirts and cloaks, like the men of Irak and Persia. 

jjc ^ ^ ^ ije 

From Mansiira to Uaihal is six days’ journey — from Mansiira 
to Multan, twelve — from Mansura to Turan, about fifteen — from 
Kasddr, the chief city of Turan, to Miiltuu, twenty. From 
Mansiira to the nearest boundary of Jlodha, fifteen. The whole 
length of the jurisdiction of Mekran, IVom Taiz to Kasdar, is 
about fifteen. From Miiltaii to the nearest border of Tiirau is 
about ten. He who travels from Mansiira to Jdodha must go 
along the banks of the Mihr^n, as far as the city of SadiisUin. 
From Kaiidabil to Mansiira is about eight days’ journey. From 
Kandabil to Miiltan, by the desert, ten. From Mansiira to Ka- 
muhul, eight ; — from Kamuliul to Karnbaya, four. Karnbaya is 
one parasang distant from the sea, and about four from Siibara, 
which is about half a parasang from the sea. From Siibcira to 
Sind^in, which is the same distance from the sea, is about five 
days* journey ; — from Sindan to Simiir about five ; — from Simiir to 
Saraiidip, about fifteen; — from Miiltan to Basmad, two ; — from 
Basmad to Abriiz, three ; — from Abruz to Ayara, four ; — from 
Ayara to Valara, two ; — from Valara to Mansiira, cue ; — from 
Daibal to Kannazbur, fourteen ; — from Daibal to Manhiitara (Man- 

* The printed text says “Turan is a valley, with a city of the same 
name, in the centre of which is a citadel. 
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Jiibarl) two, and that is oii the road to Kaiinazhur ; — Kumuhul 
troni Mansura is two days’ journey,* and Ihiiiia intervenes. The 
Mihran is tlie chief river of those parts. Its source is in a moun- 
tain, from which also some of the feeders ot the Jihiin flow. Many 
p;reat rivers increase its volume, and it apj)ears like the sea in the 
neighbourhood of Multan. It then flows by Jhismad, Abniz aiul 
Mansiira, and falls into the sea, to the east of Daihal. Its water is 
very sweet, and there are crocodiles in it like those of Egypt. It 
e(ju;ds the Nile in volume and strength of current. It inundates 
the land during the summer rains, and on its suhsidence pro- 
motes the growth of crops, as in Egypt. 

"j'he river Sandariiz is three days’ journey distant from IMultan. 
Its wafers are ahuiidaiit and sweet. 1 was told that its conilu- 
enee with tin* Mihrmi is above Ilasmad, but below Midtiin. 

Gandariiz is also a great and sw'ect river, on whose hank is the 
city of Gandaruz. It falls into the IMihran below the Saiidaniz, 
towards the country ot IMansiira. 

Mekifin contains chudly pasturages and fields^ whi(‘h cannot 
he irrigated on account of the delicieney of water. Eetween 
Mansiira and Meknin the waters form lakes, and the inhabitants 
of the country are the Indian races called Zut. Those who are 
near the rher dwell in houses formed of reeds, like the llcrbers, 
anil eat fish and aquatic birds. Another clan of them, who live 
remote from the hanks, are like the Kurds, and feed on milk, 
cheese, and bread made of millet. 

We have now readied the extreme eastern border of tlie domi- 
nions of Islam. The revenue of the kings and governors is small, 
and not nu.re than to satisiy their actual needs. Some, no doubt, 
have less than they wish. 

* He has just said, only a few lines before, that the distance between 
these two towns is eight duys’ journey ; and that is doubtless the cor- 
rect distance ; otherwise, w'c should have only six days’ journey be- 
tween Mansiira and Cainhay, which is obviously ineoriTct. Abb-l- 
feda, moreover, gives the distiinec us eight days’ journey. 
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TAUrKU-l-UINAKITI. 

Tills is llic sniiio work as is ralliMl Biiia-Gcl y 
by Mr. .lames Fraser, in liis “ Catalogni' of 
Oriental Mannseripls and T3ina-i-Gety, by 
General Brii>gs, in liis translation of the J^re- 
faec of Ferislita — whieli M^onld seem to imply 
that the title was considered by them to bear the 
meaning of “ History of the foundation of the 
world.” It certainly is so understood by native 
transcribers, for 1 have seen no copy of Fca’ish- 
ta, not even the lilhogra])h edition, in which it is 
not so written, and it has been so translated by 
some continental scholars. Ilseorreet name at 
full length is, “Kauza ulun-l-albab fiTawarikhn- 
i-Akiibir wal-Ansab,” “ the Garden of the learn- 
ed in the histoi’ies ofgrt'at menand genealogies.” 
It is chiefly an abridgment, as the author him- 
self states, of the .Jamiu-r-llasludi, and was 
compiled only seven years after that work, in A. 
II. 717 — A. D. Idl7 — by Abu-Siilaiman Daud, 
bin Abu-1-Fazl, bin Mnhammed Fakhr* Bimiki- 
ll, so called from his having been born at Binakit, 
or Finakit, a towui in Transoxiana, afterwards 
called Shahrnkhia. He eojiies Rasludu-d-din 

* This is tl»e iianie lie trives in Ins (nvu Preface. European Orien- 
talists ^Trierallv cull him Fakhni-d-Ihii. 
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flosely, without, however, adopting his arrangi;- 
inent, and diidicates his work to Sultan Abii 
Said, tlic ninth Mongol king of Persia. 

The author was a Poet as well as an Histo- 
rian, and was appointed by Sultan Ghazaii, 
poet laureate of his Court. Till the discovery 
of the lost portions of the Jaiuiii-t-Tawarikh, 
liinakiti's work ranked very high both in Plu- 
rojic and Asia, but it must now take its place 
as a mere abridgment, and can be considered 
of no value as an original eoinposition. Several 
good copies of tlu' work exist in European 
Libraries, as in the Rich collection, Nos. 7f>2(), 
7<i27 of the British Museum ; in the Leyden 
Jabrary ; and in Hannner-Purgstairs privates 
collection. The work is not common in India. 
The best copy I know is in the jiossession of a 
native gentleman at Luenow. 

The t*th Book of this work is already known 
to the European public, though ascribi'd to a 
different author. In the year 1077 Andre IM id- 
ler published at Berlin a small work in Persian 
with a Latin translation, under the title of 
Abdullce lieidaviEi Ilisloria Sinensis, ascribing 
the original to the Nizamu-t-Tawarikh of 
Baizawi. It was reprinted by his son in 108.9, 
and Brunet tells us thatStephen Weston publish- 
ed .lO copies of an English translation in 1820. 
M. Quatremere had the ingenuity to guess, for 
several reasons which he states in detail, that 
this was in reality an extract from the- History 
of Binakiti, and not from Baizawi ; and by 
comparing the passage he has given from Miil- 
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ler's printed work with Binakiti, of wliie.h a 
copy was not available to M. (^uatreniere, it 
proves to be verbatim the 2nd (’hapter of the 
Htli Jiook of Binakiti : and as the same result 
has been obtained by comparing it with the <‘opy 
in the British Museum, there can no longer be 
any doubt on this point, and the Uhloria Si- 
nensis must henceforth be attributed to Bina- 
kiti. 


Contents. 

Book I. — The Genealogy and History of the Prophets and 
Patriarchs from the time of Adam to Abraham ; comprising a 
period of 4H,S8 years. (The use of the word Jusf/d shows the 
writer to be a Shia JMuliammedan ;) — from p. 2 to 2 .k 

Book 11. — The kings of Persia, from Kaiumurs to Yt'ztlegird, 
together with the celebrated Prophets and Philosophers wdio 
were their contemporaries; 1322 years ; — from p. 2.') to ol). 

Book 111. — History of Muhammed ; the four first Klialif:> , 
twelve Imams, and later Khalifs, down to Mustasirn biilah, tlie 
last of the Abbasides; ti2{i years ; — from]). (>() to ISO. 

Book IV. — The Sult«\ns and kings who in the time of the 
Abbaside Khalifs rose to power in the kingdom of Tran, inelinl- 
ing the dynasties of Saffarians, Sarnauians, Dyalima, (ihaznevides, 
Saljiikians, Khwarazmians, and the kings of the J-'orest, or Here- 
tics, (Assassins ;) 400 years; — from p. 180 to 208. 

Book V. — The History of the Jews, their Kings and Prophets, 
from Moses to Miitiua, (Zedekiah, See 2. Kings x\iv, 17,) who 
was slain by Bakhtnassar ; 04 I years ; — from p. 208 to 23(). 

Book VJ. — The History of the Christians and Franks; tlie 
descent of the Virgin Mary from David ; the kings of the Franks, 
the Csesars and Popes; 133/ years; — from p. 231 to 200. 

Book VII. — The Hindus; an account of the country and 
kings of India from Basdeo to Ala-u d-din, and an account of 
8hakmuni ; 1200 years ; — from p. 200 to 281. 

Book Yill. — History of Khita. The go\ eminent lasted, ac- 
cording to local historians, 42, 87."> years, — from p. 281 to 291). 

Book IX, — History of the Moghuls; the origin of Changez 
Khan, and his conquest of Persia, &^c. with an account of his 
sons and successors; 101 years ; — from p. 299 to 102. 

Size. — Small Folio, containing 102 pages, of 21 lines, 
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A fiillerdetail is f>iveii in the Viciinu year-book 
for 1B3*'> by Hannuer-Pnrgstall, vvlio states that 
our author composed bis work in A. H. 718 — not 
717 — tboufilitbe latter date is expressly mention- 
ed not only in the Preface, but in other parts of 
I be work. The sanui author '^ives the year of 
his dt^ath as A. II. 7.30, ami rea<ls his name 
Binakati. 

It will be observed (hat (he seventh Book 
is devoted to India. Throui^hout the whole 
of it Binakiti follows B.ashidu-d-din impli- 
citly, cojiying him even with all his errors. 
Just as Rashidu-d-dhi follows Biruuj. No- 
thing shows more <-ompletely (he ignorance 
of the western Asiatics witli respect to tlie state 
of India since Mahmud’s time, (ban to find 
these two authors, 300 years afterwards, men 
tioning that Bari is the capital of the province 
off’anauj, of which the kings are (he most po- 
tent in India ; that Thanesar is in the Diuib, and 
Muttra on the east bank of the Jumna. All this 
is taken from Abu Rihan, as may be seen by re- 
ferring to the extracts in the jireceding article. 

1 1 isneedless to translate any passage from this 
work, but it may bt; as well to mention, as 
the Calcutta copy of Rashidi, as well as that 
of the India House, is delicient in that respect, 
that the .snccession of the Cabul kings, who pre- 
ceded the Ghaznevides, occurs in nearly the 
same order as in M. Reiuaud’s Edition of 
Biruni, and with nearly the .same names, but 
the lust of the Turk dynasty, whom M. Keinaud 
calls Laktouzeman, is here under the more pro- 

L 
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bable sliape of Katoran " king of tlio Kalort s/' 
and in closer reseinblunce to the Kntuunniiii 
mentioned in Mr. E. Thomas’ able paper which 
lately appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It is worthy of remark that 
the present chief of Chitral is called Shah Ka- 
tore, and claims descent from the Macedonians. 
Kalar, the first of the Brahman dynasty, is 
omitted by Binakiti. Anand])al is convertc'd into 
Andapy, and the nearest approa(;h toM. Rei- 
naiid’s doubtful name of Nardanjanpala (cor 
rectly perhaps Nirajijanjial) is Tasdar Jaipal.'* 
The Tarikh-i Binakiti begins thus 


(y:>J 

^ Ux'l 


and concludes with thest^ words : — 


(iU. ]j Jj j' J‘^ 

|,Uj) ^ (.'j j y |.I;J 


* Compare, Recueil des Voyafjes, Tom II. j). Fundqruhen des 
Orients, Tom III. ]). ‘SM. GescL der Ihhane, Vol. II. }>. 2(;7. Co//. 
Or. Tom I. pp. lxxxv — ci. 424* Yahrhkc/ier, No. ()}I. Ariz, Blatt, ]). 
33. Gesch, d. schdn. Red. Pers. p. 241, Elpliin stone. Kingdom of ba- 
bul, App. C. p. 619, Burncs’ Bolhara, Vol. II. p. 209. Jouru. H, 
A. S. Vol. IX. p. 194. C. Ritter, Erd. von. As. Vol. V. p. 207. Genial- 
desaal der Lehensb, Vol. IV. p. 35. Zenker, Bibliotheca Or. S57, 85S. 
Gesch. d. G. Horde, pp. xxxi. 343. Jeniscli, Hist, prioruni Regum 
Persarum. p. \42.—Yufirbb, No, T^, p, 26, 
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TAaiKll-l-GUZrDA. 


This work was roiiiposrd in A. H. 750 - A. 
D. l.‘}'20--hy llunnhilhi bin Abibnkr biji Hanid 
bin Nasr Muslauli* Kuzvini, and dedicated to 
llie minister Gbaiasn-d-din, the son of llasbidu- 
d-din, to both of wlioiu our autlior luid lu'on 
Seen'tary. 

Jt ranks ainoni; tlie best Gt'neral Histories 
of tbe East. Hainmer-Furgstall calls it in dif- 
ferent passages of bis works tbe best, tbe most 
faithful, and the most brilliant of all tbe histo- 
ries wbieli were composed about that period. 
He remarks that it contains niueb matter not 
f(»und elsewhere, and <‘oncurs in tbe praise be- 
stowed upon it by Haji Kbalfa, that implicit 
«'outidenc(' is to be j)laced in its assertions. It 
is a i>ity, therefore, that tbe work is in so 
abridged a form as to be more useful for its 
dates than for its details of facts. Tin- authors 
of tbe Universal History frequently quote it, 
Tinder the name of Tiarik Cozidib. 

Eleven years after the completion of this His- 

* “ President of tlic Exchequer/* It is somewhat doubtful whether 
this IS a family designation, or one derived from actual occiqiatiou of 
office. 


1. 
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lory, tJio author composed his c.(>lcbra.tO(l work 
ou Ccof^raphy and Natural History, (uititlcd 
Niizhatu-i-Kulub, “ the delight ol'hearts,” which 
is in high repute with oriental scholars, and 
which has ohtaineil for him from D’Herhelot 
the title of “ le (icograplu' Persau.” 

The author states that he had undertaken to 
write in vc'rse an universal History from the time 
of Muhammed, and had already written live 
or six thousand lines, ami hoped to complete it in 
seventy-five thousand ; butheinganxious to bring 
out a work in jxrose also, in order that he might 
have the satisfaction of presenting it as soon as 
possible to his excellent patron, Ghaias-u-diu, 
whose praises extend throughout two pag<;s. In* 
compiled tlui present work, under the name of 
Tarikh-i-Guzida, “ Selected History, ’ having 
abstracted it from twenty-four difiereut Avorks, 
of which he gives the names, and amongst them, 
the history of Tabari, of Ibnu-l-Athii- Jazari, the, 
Nizamu-t-Tawarikh of Baizawi, the Zubdatu-t- 
Tawarikh of JamMu-d-din Kashi, andthe Jahan- 
kushai of Juwaini. Besides these twenty-four, 
he quotes occasionally several other valuable 
works, many of which are now (piite unknown. 

The Tarikh-i-Guzida contains a Preface, six 
Books and an Appendix. The only Books 
useful for the illustration of Indian History are 
the third and fourth, in which are comprised 
the account of the early attempts of the Arabs 
on the Indian frontier and the History of the 
Ghaznevidc and Ghorian monarchs. 
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(Contents. 

The Preface contains an account of the creation of the world ; 
from p. 1 to p. S. 

Book !.• — An account of the Pfitrlarchs, Prophets, and IMiilo- 
bO[)]iers ; in two sections and two subjections ; — from p. 8 to 07. 

Book II. — 'rhe Posluladians, Kaianians, Ashkiiiiians, (Arsacida^, 
and Alnhiki Tawiiif) and Siisstiiiians ; — in four bections; from p. 
08 to lot). 

Book III. — Mnhanimcd, the Khalifas and Imams ; in an In- 
troduction and six sections; — from p. 109 to .‘111. 

Book IV. — The eastern monarchies, from the beginning of 
Muhammedaiiism to A. 11, 730 — A. 1). 132!) — in twelve sections 
and several subsections, dexoted to the following Dynasties: — 

Bin-i*Lais SatlVir, 8amunians, (ihazuevides, Ghorians, Biiyides 
or Dyalima, Saljiikians, Khwarazrnians, Abibaks, (2 Sections,) 
Ismailians, Karakliituis, and Aloghuls ; — from ]>. 311 to 377. 

Book V. — The Saints and Elders of the Alulnnnmedan faith, 
Philosophers and Poets ; in six bcctions ; — from ]>. 477 to 7)57. 

Book Yl. — An account of the author’s native place, Cazvin, and 
its celebrated characters ; in eight sections ; — iVorn p. 7)37 to ()()3. 

The Apjx’udix contains Genealogical Trees of Propheto, Prin- 
ces, Philosophers and others; — from p. G03 to til 8. 

Size — 8vo. containing (>18 pages of 14 lines. 


A work in so abridged a Ibriii can scarcely 
be expecU'd to jiresent any passages worthy of 
(ixtract, blit the following are selected as com- 
prising a few anecdotes which have escaped the 
notice of some more ponderous chronickTs : — 

The Tarikh-i Yemhn, Makamat Abii Nasr MaskiUi, and the 
volumes of Ahn-1-Fazl Baihaki, have recounted the actions of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 

lie was a friend to learned men and poets, on whom he be- 
stowed munificent presents, insomuch that every year he expended 
upon them more than 400, 000 Dinars. His Matures were very 
ugly. ()nc day regarding his own face in a mirror, he heeame 
thonghtlul and depressed.' Ilis Wazir impiired as to the cause 
of his sorrow, to which he replied, “ It is generally understood 
that the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye, but the form with 
which T am endowed is calculated to strikc'the beholder blind.” 
I’lie Wazir replied, ^'Scarcely one man in a million looks on your 
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face, hut the qualities of your ruiiul shed their inllucuce ou every 
one. Study, therefore, to niaiutain an uniinpcachahlo character, 
that you may be loved by all your subjects.’’ Yennnu-d-daulah 
Mahmiid was pleased with this admonition, and since that period 
he paid so much attention to tlic cultivation of his mental eudow- 
ments, that he surpassed all other kin^s in that respect.* 

In the lirst year of his accession to the throne a mine of i^old 
was discovered in Sistiiu in tlie shajie of a tree, and the lower 
the miners du^ the richer and purer it became, till one of tlio 
veins attained the circumference of three yards. It disappeared 
in the time ot‘ Siiltan Mas’uil, on the occurrence of an eartli- 
quake. 

i}: ili ^ rk 

In the year o91 he set out on an expedition to Sistan against 
Khalatt the son of Ahmad, because Kbalaf, on returning from 
his pilgriniagi*, had appointed his son Tahir as his successor, 
and himself retired from tlie world ami devoted himself to the 
worship of God ; but being again ]>rompted by ambition and 
desirous of the crown, lie put his sou to death hy treachery. 
Yeiniuu-d-daulah, in order to avenge this perfidy, attacked Ivha- 
laf, wlio took shelter in the fort of Tak. Yemiuu-d-daulah be- 
sieged the fort, Khalaf capitulated, and visited Mahmiid under 
promise of a pardon, and had no sooner entered Ids presciiee 
than he addressed him as “ yiiltiui.” Yemiiin-d-daulah, being 
pleased with this show of lunniliatiou, fn'cly jiardoned Khalaf, 
and reinstated liim in the goveriinient of Sistiiu, and from tliat 
period assumed the title of Sultiiu. Khalaf, sou of Ahmad, after a 
while rebelled against Sultan Mahmiid, and souglit the protection 
of riak Kluin. Sultan Mahmiid, on hearing tins, dethroned him 
from Sistan, and sent him to Jiiijan, where he remained till the 
day of his death. 

Sultiin Mahmiid having conquered Bhiitoa and Mnltiiii to the 
frontiers of Cashmir, made peace with flak Kliaii, who sometime 
after broke faith with him, and advanced to battle agiiinst him ; 
but he was defeated, and took to Higbt. Many beautitid eliildnm 
fell into the hands of the Zawaleans, who weie delighted with 
their booty. Tlak Khan then sought the assistance of the Gliaz/ 
and the Turks of Chin, the descendants of Afrasiiib, but was 

* This anecdote is given in the GemUdesanld. Jichensb ; but Feiishlri 
merely says Malmiud w^as marked with the Miiall-|mx. 

In the reign of Mas’ud, that Historian ascribes a statement to the 
Guzida winch is at variance with the MSS, 1 have consulted, lie 
says that according to the Guzida, Mas’ud reigned nine years and nine 
months, whereas the Guzida distinctly says that monarch reigned 
thirteen years. It may be as well to mention here that Briggs in his 
translation of Fenshta, has, by some oversight eritcrc'd the llistory of 
ilamdnlla Mustaufi and the Tarikh-i-Guzida, as two ditrerciit works. 

t Sec Jcxiisch, Iliator. Rr(/t Fits, p. B). 
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au:aiu defeated in an action near Balkli, and took a second 
lime to Higlit. lie ai^ain made peace with the SulU'ui, and went 
to reside in Mawaraii-n-nahr. 

Sultan Mahmud then made war with Nawasa, (the grandson 
of?) the ruler of Mullim ; conquered tliat country ; converteiJ 
the ])eo})le to Islam ; p\it to death the ruler of Multan, and 
entrusted the government of that country to another chief. 

Sidtan Mahmud now went to tight with the (jlhorians, who 
were infidels at that time, and Suri, their chief, was killed in this 
battle, and Ids son was taken prisoner; but dreading the Sultan’s 
vengeance, he killed Idmself by sucking a ring in which there 
was poison concealed. The country of Ghor was annexed to that 
oi“ the Sultan, and the poj>ulalion thereof converted to Islam, 
lie now attacked the fort of Bhim, where was a famous tenqde of 
the Hindus, was ^ictorious, and obtained much wealth, including 
about a hundred idols of gold and silver. One of the latter, wddeh 
wt‘ighed above several thousand lulskals, the Sultan a})})ropriated 
to the decoration of the JMosque of Ghazni, so that the ornaments 
of the doors were of gold instead of iron. 

The rulers of Ghurjistun were at this time called Shar ; Abu 
Nasr Shar Ghurjis, was at enmity with Sultan Mahmud, who 
sent his army against him, and having taken him ])risoner, the 
Sultan concluded peace with him, and purchased his property. 
From that time he entered the service of the Sultan and continu- 
ed in it to the day of his death. 

llie ruler of Mardaiir'* having likewise rebelled against the 
Sultan, withheld the payment of revenue. The Sultan dej)uted 
Abii Said Tai with an army to make war with him, and he him- 
self followed afterwards, and a battle ensuing, the chief of Mar- 
dain took refuge in a fort. The Sultan destroyed its walls by 
means of elephants, and thus gained possession of the fort, lie 
there perceived some inscriptions on a stone bearing the date of 
the erection of the fort, which purported to he 40,000 years old. 
Upon this they were all convinced of the folly of the idoLaters, as 
from the creation of Adam the age of the world did not (as it is 
generally understood) exceed 7,000 years, nor was it probable, 
according to the oi)iuion of the learned, that a building could 
remain in a state of repair so long ; but as their ignorance is 
carried to such a degree that they worship idols instead of the 
Supreme Being, it is not improbable that they really did enter- 
tain such a belief. 


This History, though often quoted by oriental 
writers, is rare in India. The best copy 1 know 

* Other authorities usually say Nardain, but these dilferenees will 
be noticed more opportunely hereafter. 
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is in the IJhrary of the Bena,al Asiatic Soei(>ly, 
jVo 403, hut it is imfortiinately defective both 
ill the begimiiiig and end. V'ar Ali Khkn, chief 
native Judge of Jaunpur, has a good cojiy, and 
there is one. also in tlic king of Lncnow’s ].,i- 
brary. In Europe the most cek'braled an; those 
of Stockliolni, Paris, the Britisli Museum, the. 
Bodleian Lilirary, Hammer-Pnrgslall and Sir 
W. Onseley.* 

The Tarikh-i ffuzida opens thus : — 

jlb^ j] JjLJ igyi-l Jj) 

^ t ^ k.xl 

Jljf 

The conclusion, us given Ik Iow, is obviously 
incom*ct, and alte r a coiiiparisou of two c()])i(‘s, 
the sentence is still b*!! doubtful. 

4L$ ^ ^ yit ^ 

Jt4.ix/o j] c.?Uui) 

* Compare Wipner Yahrbb, No. Ixix. p. 10, imd Anzcibl. p. 31. 
Briggs’ Fnishta. Vol. I. p. 1. Fundyr, d. Or, Vol. III. p. 331. Oes(di, 
der Hold, Hordes pp. xvi, xxii. ColL Or, Tom. 1. p. liv, Gescit. der 
llchane, Vol. 11. pp. 2()S, 320. Gcsch. d. .*ich. red. Pers. p. 12. Journ. 
Aaiat'ufue^ 111. Scr. Tom. 1. p. 681. M. Petts tie la Croix, Uisi.de 
Genghiz Cany p. 641, D'llerbelot, Or. Art. Tdrikli Khuzideh, 
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TA'IirKll I HAFIZ AKRIJ. 

Null! (I Dill l)iii Liiir-ull:i]i, bolk'i’ known as 
HaCiz Abni, was born in tlio city of H(Tat, bnt 
passed his infancy and yontb in llainadan, 
wlni’c be received his education. He alfaiiK'd 
by his writings a dislingnishod rank aniong 
contemporary autliors, ami was fortunate enough 
to secure the esteem of Timor, wlio gave him 
numerous proofs of Ids considei’ation, admitted 
him to his intimacy, and sought every oc<;asion 
of lining him service. After the death of that 
tyrant, he attended tiu! court of Shah R.ukh, 
and received fi’om the young prima; Mirza 
liaisengar every demonstration of kindness and 
regal’d. To him he di'dicated his great work, iin 
iler tlie name of Znbdatii-t-Tawarikh Baisen 
gari, winch contains a <;omple1e Jdstory of the 
world, and an account of the institutions and 
religions of different jieople down to A. II. }12P^ 

* The editor of a “ Critical Essay on various Manuscript works,’* 
says that he has examined a copy of this History dated A. 11. Si/. Ho 
also observes that as Hafiz Abru had travelled in many [)arts of Asia, 
his geoj^rapliieul statements, wliicli arc numerous, arc well wortliy of 
eonsideration. 

The Vienna A^ahrhlicher says, the history is carried tlown to A. IT. 
S‘jr). TIic.se diilenmt statements cannot lie reconciled, and there must 
be error somewhere. 

M 
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-A T). 1 T1 ic author <licd five yt avs nt‘ 
Ica’vvanls in Uu; city orZanjiin.* 

Tlic work is morcffcncrally known as Tarikli 
I'llaliz Abru, and under thatnamc it is ([noted l)y 
Haidar Tlazi, Mirklumd, D’Herl)elot, Klioiuh; 
niir, and the Tarikh-i-Alfi. Sir \V. OuseUiy 
liv(]uently ([notes it in his travels as abounding 
in ideographical details. 

I have never seen the work, nor am I awari' 
that a eo[)y exists in India, but it is fre([uently 
([Holed as an authority on subjects eoniu'cted 
witli Indian History. The only eo[)ies in liii- 
roj>c which are spoken of, are thos(! in tlui 
linjierial Library of St. Petersburgh, and in Sir 
W. Ouseley’s Collection.'!' 

* Vor its position see Index to Wilken’s Uistoria Samanidaruniy p. 
222. V. Zemischan, 

t Compare ColL Or, Tom T. p. ciii, and IT. p. Iv. Wilktai, Hist or 
(ihaznepicJ<frnm, y\), \i\% 212,227, 244. Gescit. d. Gold, /'/ort/t', ]>p. 
xvi. and xxii. iVien FerZ/rW;. No. Ixxiii. p]). 21, 25. D’llorbeloi, Hihl. 
Or. Tom. HI. ]). 42(). Critical Essay, ]>. .‘H. Mirkhond, Uanzafu-s-Safu, 
Vol. T. p, 8, Fraelin, Indications Biblioyrupftiques, No. 188, 
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V. 

/AINU-L-AKHnAR. 

This work i.s ([uotod in tlic Histories of Pe- 
rishta anil Nizainn-tl-Dln Ahinail Bakhslu as 
onoof the authorities on Mdiich their statenicnts 
ai’c foiiudetl ; but it docs not appear for what 
particular period of Indian History they arc 
indebted to it for information. The only 
knowledge I have of it is derived from the 
acitouut of Sir W. Ouseley, who describes if. 
thus: — 

“ The Zainu-l-Akhbar is a very curious and 
extraordinary work ; containing tlu* ancient his 
lory of Persia, of the Jewish, (Uirisliiin, Magian 
and Ifindii religious fasts anil ceremonies. Annals 
of the Muhamiuedan kings and Khalifas, f«eo 
graphical notices, ani'cilotes, and chronologii al 
tables,” &c. 

“ A most valuable work in illustrating the his 
lory and antiquities of Asia. Of this excellent 
work I have never seen another copy.”* 

Size— small Folio —containing •'>27 jiages. 


‘ Spc Sir W. Ousdey’s Oriental Maauba iplSt No, 
*tf the Aui\ Hist, of Persia, p. xii. 
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TARI'KII-I HIND. 


Ilaji Khalfa mcutious (No. 231(>) a vvcuk 
under this title, composed by Muhammcd bin 
Yusuf Hirwi. He says that it contains an ac- 
count of the notable things in the country of 
Hind, and he adds — “ to this Title are to be 
referred the histories of New West India, which 
a late author has translated into Turk! from 
the lingua franca, with additions. In it he has 
given a full account of the country known by 
the name of Yangi Dunya, “ the new world.” 
The Tkrikh-i Hind is no doubt the same work 
as “ Risida-i-Ajaib wa Gharaib-i-IIindustan,” 
since the author of that treatise also bears the 
name of Muhammed Yhsuf Hirwi. 

It is probably the same Tarikh-i-Hind which 
is quoted in the Tkrikh-i-Alfi, the Habibu-s- 
Siyar, and the Nafahatu-l-Ins. As the two 
last in their quotation from the Tarikh-i-Hind 
show the author to have been contemporary 
with, and to have conversed with, KhwAja Hasan 
Dehlivi, who was a disciple of Nizamu-Din 
Ahmad, he must have flourished about the be- 
ginning of the eighth century of the Hijil, for 
Nizamu-Din died A. H. 725. 
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RAUZATU-S-SAFA. 


The full title of this work is “ llauzatu-s- Sala 
fi Sairatii-1-Ambiii wau-I-Muluk vvau-l Kliiil 
ITi, “the garden of purity, containing the history 
of Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs.” It was conipo 
sod by Mirkhond, or more correctly Mir Khaw- 
end, whose true name at length is Midiammed 
bin Khawend Shah bin Mahmud. lie was born 
towards the close of the year }t30 H., or the be- 
ginning of }!37 — A. D. 1432, 33. 

Wc gather some few particulars of hi maud of 
his family from the account of his piitron, the 
minister Ali Slier and of his son Khondeinir. 
The father of Mirkhond was Sayad Burhaiiu-din 
Khawend Shah, a native of M4warau-u-nahar, 
who traced his pedigree to Hasan, the son of 
Ali. When his lather died, Khawend Shah 
Avas young, and being compelled by circum- 
stances to abandon his country, he fixed his 
residence in the town of Balkh, where he in- 
dulged himself in the study of literature and 
science, and after an intermediate residence at 
Herat, returned to Balkh and died there. 

Of Mirkhond himself very little is known. 
When he was only tliiiiei n years of age he 
accompanied his father on a imlitical embassy, 
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which w:is not only entirely unsuccessful, but 
the nofi;otialors were unfortunately jiilla^’ed by 
the Turks and deprived of every thing they 
took with them. On another occasion, In; tells 
us, that be was on a hunting expedition, when 
for leaving his post to join in mid-day prayer, 
he was reprimaude<l by sonu-. of the royal 
servants, and was so much alarmed at the re- 
proaches and at the (‘xtortions to which In; was 
exposed in conse<iuence, that he fell ill and 
remained in a bad state tor seven days. 
“ Frightful dreams troubled him during the 
night, and before his dejiarture the humble 
author of this history took God to witness, and 
vowed that on no account would he ever be 
induced to join another hunting ’expedition.” 

These luckless adventures seemed to havi' 
indisposed him towards an active and public 
life, and he devoted himself early to literaturi'. 
His son tells us, that Mirkhond having (unployed 
his early life in acquiring all that was attain- 
able in Eastern science, in which he soon out- 
stripped all his contemporaries, he apjdif'd 
himself with cipial assiduity and success to the 
study of history. “ Through the seductions of 
a convivial disposition, however, and too unre- 
strained an intercourse with the votaries of 
pleasure, it never occurred to him to engage in 
the labours of composition, until by the good- 
ness of Providence and tlu' influence of his bet- 
ter destiny, he found means to be introduced to 
the excelh'iit Ali Slier, from whom he immedi 
ately experienced every mark of kindness and 
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{'ucoiirnifcmcnl.' Ho assi^nod lo Mirkhond 
aparlinents in llio Kliaiikali Akldasia,5i hiiildiiiu 
t rcjclod l)y him “ to servo as a retreat ami asy 
iiim to men of ima'it distin^uisliod by their 
attainments,” and cheered him with inUdlectnal 
converse when exhausted witli the labours of 
t:oin])osition. 

All Sher himself, in tin; biographical article 
which he devotes to Mirkhond, vaunts in poni])- 
oiis terms the distinguished talents of the his- 
torian, and greatly applauds himself for having 
by his counsels and urgent I’emonstrances over- 
come the modesty of this honorable man, and 
for having thus <,;ontributed to enrich Persian 
Literature with a production so remarkable as 
the Rauzatu-s-Safa. 

A great ])ortion of this work was oomposc^d 
on a bed of sickness, and the author has himself 
given a painfid ticcoiint of tlui circumstanctis 
under which he was com])el]ed to write. It is 
fortunate that writing was found rather to re- 
lieve than aggravate his disease. “ I wrote all, 
chapter by chapter, lying on my right sides 
and because of the violent pains I felt in my 
loins, I was not able to write a single page sit- 
ting down. Clever physicians assured me that 
this occupation would relieve; me of the malady, 
or at least prevent its becoming worse. If on 
any night I happened to neglect my usual 
labour, and wished to abandon myself to re- 
pose, I bad troublesome elreams, woke up in af- 
fright, or an excessive he;at came over me 
Avhich prevented my sleeping. If, on the con- 
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trnry, I set myself lo write as usual, I had a 
j^ood sleep and nij;reeal)le ilrc ams.” 

For a whole twelve month before his death 
he gave himself up entirely lo religious duties, 
while his malady increased upon him every 
day, and after a lingcTing illness he expircid in 
the month Zllk'ad, 003, corresponding with June 
14051 — aged sixty-six years. 

There is no Oriental work that stands higher 
in public c'stimation than the Jlauzatu-s-Safa 
The author has availed himself of no less than 
nineteen Arabic, and twenty-two Persian His- 
tories, besides others which ho occasionally 
quotes. His work forms the. basis of many 
other compilations, and the greater jiorlion ol 
HSiji Khalfa’s History may be considered to be 
founded upon it. It must be confessed, however, 
that the Rauzatu-s-Safii is very unequal in its 
execution, some portions being composed in 
great detail, and others more conq)endiously. 
It is most copious in what concerns the kings cd' 
Persia. 


Contents. 

Introduction. On the study of History in general, and ifs 
advantages, especially to Rulers. 

-Book I. — Gives an account of the Creation of the worhl, and 
of the Deluge ; details the lives of tlic Patriarchs and Propln ts ; 
and contains the ancient History of Persia, to the con({iiest. of 
that country hy the Muhammedans, A. D. 036, the life ol Alcx« 
ander and several Grecian Philosophers.— 339 pages. 

Book 11. — Details the History of Muhammad and the four 
first Khalits, Abiibakr, Omar, Osmuu and Ali, with a particular 
account of their conquests to A. D. 6 04. — 308 pages. 

Book III. — Contains the lives of the twelve Imams. This 
section comprises also the History of the Ummayide and Abbaside 
Khalifs. — 232 pages. 
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Book IV. — Includes Memoirs of the Dynasties of Tahirides, 
Safffirides, Samanides, Buyidcs, Saljukides, Ghaznevides, Ghorians 
Atabaks, &c. who reigned over Persia, Transoxiana, Irak, &c. from 
about the year 800 to 1263 A. D. — pages 293. 

Book V. — Presents the History of the celebrated conqueror 
Changcz Khan, who was born A. D. 1154, and died at the age 
of 73 : also Memoirs of his descendants, who reigned over Tran 
and Turan till A. D. 1335. — pages 253. 

Book VI. — Exhibits the History of Timur ; also of his sons 
and successors to the year 1426. — pages 408. 

Book VII. — In this section are preserved the Memoirs of 
Sultan Husain Mirzii Abii-l-Ghazi Baliadar, fourth in descent 
from Tiiniir, who reigned .with great repute ov(*r Khorasan for 
thirty-four years and died A. U. 1505. — pages 166, 

('onclusion. — Contains a description of the city of Herat (then 
the capital of Khonisan) and of several other places of that king' 
(loin. — pages 75. 

Size — Folio, 2 Vols. containing respectively 939 and lI9o 
pages, of 29 lines each. 

Thi.s accords with (he Tahle ol’ Contents fjiven 
by the author himself, and copied hy Stewart 
in his “ Catalogue ofJ'ipu Sulldn's hibrnri) but 
fliflers from the Latin Catalogue of the MSS. 
of Erpenius, at p. 27 of the Appendix to 
“ Holtingeri P i omjyt lun itim 

A very full list of Contents will he found in 
lln^ “ Vicitna Yulirhiichcr ' Nos. Ixix. and Ixx. 
Anzeige-.Blatl, where the Rubrics of the entire 
work are given. 

M. Jourdain, in his elaborate article in the 
ixth Vol. of “ Notices el exlraits des MSS." ob- 
serves that additions were sidiseqiiently made to 
the seventh hook by the author’s son Khondemir, 
because the author died A. H. and events 
are recorded in it of A. H. Oil. He conse- 
quently is disposed to ascribe the whole book 
to another hand; but Sir W. Ouseley (IVavels, 
II. 397) is of opinion that Mirkhond wrote at 

N 
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loasl 11 h'. first, part of tliaf. book. His sou 
Khondcinir distinctly observes, that of his fa- 
ther’s work the seventh book remained incom- 
plete for want of materials, or, as has been 
sn^f^ested, more probably throui>h the delicacy 
of engaf^int^ in a narrative of the passing events 
of the reign of Abii-l-diazi. This omission he 
pledged himself at a future period to supply, 
should the re(piisite materials bi; ])roeurabl(\ 
and heaven b(^ propitious to his ho])cs. This 
he accordingly did, and the seventh book is 
composed of extracts taki'u from the llabibu-s- 
Siyar, and contains thebiograjdiy of Mirkhond. 
The preface leaves it very doTd)tfnl whellu'r 
any portion of the seventh book was written 
by Mirkhond, for the nanu's of both father and 
son occur in it in a very strangx; combination. 

The Conclusion, or Geographical Appendix, 
is more rarely to be found than the other por- 
tions. In this also there are several interpola- 
tions by Khondemir. There is an excellent copy 
of it in the Asiatic Society’s Library. 

Wc have no entire translation of this work, 
but at different times and in different languages 
several portions of the History have been mad(^ 
available to the European reader. The early vo- 
lumes of the “ Modern Unirersal Ilislory" derive 
the history of Persia from the Rauzatu-s-Safa, 
— a portion of the wnifk which has been attribu- 
ted by some to Dr. Hunt, by others to George. 
Psalmanazar. 

Major Price has used tlu' Rauzatu-s-Sala 
more copiously tlian any other work in his “ Re- 
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/rosptrl of Mahom : Hislori/,'’ and iuhis “ TIisl. of 
Arabia." The substance of a great portion of 
the liistory l»as been presented by Pedro Tex- 
eira, a learned Spaniard, in bis “ ReUicioudelos 
ftcifc.s (tc Persia," and more accurately in a 
Pi-('ncb work entitled “ Lcs Elals, Empires, el 
PrineipaiUi's da Monde." Paris 1(5(>2. A trans- 
lation was published at Paris subsequently by 
(dtolendi, in KJbl, which is cbaracterizcxl in the: 
“ liio^raphie Uniretse/le" as “ as.sez manraise." 
It was translated into Italian by Altbnso Lasor, 
and into Pnglisli by ('apt. ,1. Stevens, in 1710 

A |)ortion of Jiook iv. was edited at Vienna in 
I7.'!2 by M. Jeniscb, with a ]..atin Translation, 
under the title of “ iJisloria ja iormn lleaam 
Persaram post Jirmaliuii iu Itegno Islamismam, 
Persiec el Laline, cam nolis geographiei.s el iiller- 
ariis." 

Some copious extracts are given in the “ Ori- 
gines Passes," St. I’ettTsburg, l82-'>. 

M. d(! Sacy has translated tin; ffistory of tin; 
Siissunians. M. VVilk(‘n lliat of the Sajuanides 
in Latin,. and that of the Biiides or Dcalemites 
in CJerfnan, besides S(weral extracts in bis 
“ Clereslomalliia Persie<t." M Joiirdain that 
of the Ismailitcs, or Assassins. M. Mitseber- 
licb that of the Taberides. Mr. David Shea 
that of the Peshdadians and early kings of 
Persia, down to Alexander the (freat. Dr. Vul- 
lers has juiblished a German translation of that 
of the Saljiiks, as \vell as an edition of the 
original. Some of these translations, and out* 
or two others, receive a more detailed notice at 

N 2 
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p. 105 oftlie “ Hibliothcca Orie/itali.s" of Zenker, 
Leipzig, 1840*. 

The portion of this History relating to the 
(jihaznevides and Gliorians is all that demands 
here our more particular notice;. The former 
has been well edited, with a Latin Translation, 
by Wilken in one Vol. 4to. Berlin 1882. He 
has given various readings, and enriched his 
translation with notes, in which he has com- 
pared the narrative of his authors with that ol' 
Ferishta, and the chronicle of Haidar liazi, 
still leaving hou^ever much to be explained re- 
specting the marches and expeditions of Mah- 
mud. 

The History of the Ghorians was translated 
into Latin by Dr. Mitscherlich, 1818, 8vo. 
under the title of “ MircJiuudi JJi.sloria (ilinri- 
dnrutn." A great part of it has also beiui trans- 
lated by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, in his annolations 
to the “ Ilislonj of llie A fghans r AndM. Dufre- 
niary has lately given us a French translation 
in the “ Jovrnal Asialique."* 

Extract. 

Sultan Mas’vid having reached Ghazni in a state of great dis- 
traction and embarrassment, imprisoned certain of the chief 
officers of the state, and put some of them to death under the 
suspicion of their having misconducted themselves in the war 

* Compare Silvestre de Sacy, ikfm. mr div, Antiq. &c.; Wilken, 
Instit, ad fund, lint;, Pers, j Chresfoniath, Notices et Extr. lies MSS, 
Tom.v.pp.l92 — 229. ix. pp. 117 — 274 ; Price, Retrosp.of Muham. His- 
tory, Vol. iv. p. 656, Journ, d. Savants^ 18^37, pp. 719 — 729, 184,3, pp. 
170—185 and 385— 403, 1845, p. 383, 1847, pp. 1()2— 180. Wien Yahr- 
huchevy No. Ixxvi ; p. 227 ;Nouv, J, As, Tom. xi.pp. 179 — 182. J. Asia- 
tique, 4th series, Tom. hi. pp. 2.^)8 — 291. Fundgruhen d. Or. Vol. iii. 
p. 330. vi. 269. As, Journal, Vol. xxvi. pyx 228 — 237, Casiri, Bibl. 
Arab, Hist, Vol. ii. p. 68. Gesch, d. Gold, Horde, p. xxiv. 
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with the Saljukis, and despatched towards Balkh Ids son, named 
Maudud, at the head of a detachment of his army, accompanied by 
Wazir Abil Nasr Almiad, sou of Muharumed, son of Abdu-s- 
samad, while he himself attended by his brother Muhammed 
Makhul," and the sons of the latter, named Ahmad Abdu-r-rah- 
inun, and Abdu-r rahim, as well as by all Ids relatives, proceeded 
to Hindustan with a view to pass the cold season there; and 
at the commencement of springy, to march with a largje army on 
Kborasiui, for the piirp(»sc of expelling the Saljukis. After 
Sultan Mas’ud had crossed the Indus, the royal treasure, which 
was in his rear on the other side of the river, was plundered by 
Noslitigin, and the household troo}>s of the Sultan, who afterwards 
waited upon Muhammed Makhul, and did him homage as their 
Sovereign. 

On his refusing to comply with their request to ascend tlie 
throne, they said that with a view to tim advancement of his 
interests they had committed a crime in plundering the treasure, 
and threatened at the same time, that in the event of his non- 
compliance, they would i>ut him to death, and enter into an 
understanding with some other chief. Muhammed Makhul was 
thus coni})elled to agree to their demands, and crossing the river 
with him, they fought a battle against Mas’ud. The army of 
Mas’vul, which was very small, was defeated, and he was com})el- 
led to take shelter in a neighbouring Sarai, He was at length a])- 
prehended, and brought into the ])resence of his brother, who 
assured him that he had no intention to take his life, but on the 
contrary, to assign him any place which he might select to reside 
in with his family. 

Mas’ud chose the Fort of Kari,f to which place Muhammed 
sent him and all his family, and set a guard over them. 

It is said tliat when Mas’ud was about to set out for that fort, 
he begged of Muhammed a certain sum to meet his expenses. 
The parsimoniousj Muhammed sent him only bOO Dirhams, on 
the receipt of which Mas’ud wept and exclaimed, “ Yesterday 
I could command three thousand loads of treasure, but to-day I 
have not a single Dirham which I can call my own.*' 

Upon this, the bearer of the bOO Dirhams gave to Mas’iid 
1000 Dinars out of his own private resources. This liberal act 
led to the prosperity of the donor, who met with his reward in 
^he reign of Maudud, son of MasTid. 


* Makhhl means “ deprived of his eyesight,” for he had been blind- 
ed by order of Mas’ud. — The only meaning which Richardson gives 
to this word is, ‘‘ Anointed with collynum.” 

t Abh-l-feda reads Kendi and Kaidi (Reiske, iii. 669) Haidar Razi has 
Bakar, Wilken’s printed edition and the Bombay lithographed edition 
may be read either Kabri or Kubra. 

X Wilken translates “ mera ex negligentia,” 
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As Mnliainmod lia(J been (le])riYed oi‘ tlie blessing of sight, be 
left the administration of the eountry to Ins son Alnnad, and 
reserved for himself merely"' tlie imine of kijig. Ahmad, whose 
mind was somewhat deranged, in eoneert with the son of \iisut 
Sahuktigin, and with the son of All Kheshawand, went to the 
fort of Kari, and without the consent of Mnhammed, ]>nt 
iVlas’nd to death, which circumstance atllicted Muhammed very 
mneh. 

Some say that Ahmad instigated his father to procure the 
ileath of Mas'ud. 

Mas' lid reigned 9 years and 1 I montlis. lie was brave, affalde, 
generous, and fond cjf the company of the learned, whom he 
placed under manifold obligations to iiim ; on which account many 
aiitliors dedicated their works to him. 


Tlie names of these authors arc not given by 
Mirkhond, hut two ai'c namc'd in the llahihii-s- 
Siyar and Ferishta. One ol' them is tlu; liDii- 
ons Ahu Rlhan al Jiiruin. Briggs {Feris/ihi, 
I. 1 1.*]) has strangely jK'rverted tlie naiiK!, traiiS" 
Jating it as Anvnry Khan, hut the Ih-rsian 
original, lithographed at Bombay, gives it eor 
r('etly. As this author is so lietjuently men 
lioned in the first portion of this volume, a short 
notice of him is appende<l. |' 

There are several Manusci'ipls of the Rauza - 
tu-s-Safa in India and in Europe, hut few art; 
])erfe(:t. M. Jourdain, iu his artie.lo in Tom. 
IX. of No/ices et extraifs dcs 71/AA. tpiotes no 
less than eight different eoj)ios, and the pre~, 
faces to the several translations noticed above 
give an account of several valuable MSS. 

* Wilken translates “ neque regi.e dignitatis nomen retinnit.’* lie 
reads instead of winch latter reading is shown to he correct 
by the word in his MS, marked D. 
t See Note Ih 
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whicli omitain portions of tlic Kau/alu-s-Saf'a 
ill (lie (lifTeront libraries of Eiiropo. Tlu' oik' 
Jillioufraphed at Bombay in ItUH, in two Folio 
Volumos, is till' most perfect copy known to me. 
It contains the seventli Book and tln^ (Conclu- 
sion. The execution of so laborious and ex- 
pensive an undertakini*' rellecls i;rea.t credit on 
the Native Press of Bombay, but it is to be 
regretted that the work was not critically edited, 
with notices of the V'ariaiits. 

The initial words are : — 

J OJi^- j W—-:', 

* ** SS ^ ^ ^ j I y J I . jAIs it^u y.* 

j t **-- “*j ' o^-’ 

and the final words are : — 

b 1^ j! yj Ui j 1.*,^' 

|,T Ai^ hfcfi^y-; UlAiib 
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Note B. 

Abii ItUuin, id liirnni. 

Abu Rihaii* Muhainmod l)in Aliniad al Birum' 
hI Khawiirazmi, was born^ about A. 11. 3(}(), 
A. D. 970-1. Ife was an Astronoin<!r, (Jcoino- 
trician, Historian, Scholar and Lof;ician. He 
was so studious that Shamsn-d-din Mnhaninicd 
Shahrazuri, his earliest biographer, tells ns “ lie 
never had a pen out of his liand, nor his eye 
ever off a book, and his thoughts were* always 
directed to his studies, with the cxee]»tion of 

* Railian would be move correct, according to the Kanins. 

t The ])lacc of l)is birth is very doubtful. Ilis earliest biographei 
is Shahrazuri, who in his Tawarikh-i Ilukarna, written shortly after 
Biruni’s death, says that he w^as born at Ibrun, in Siinb a beautiful 
city full of excellent and marvellous things.” lie has been followed by 
Haji Khalfa, by Ibn Abi Ossaibi’ali, and by Abu-l-feda, on the autb(>- 
rity of Ibn Said. M. Reinaiid also states that he was a Sindian. Yel, 
where is this city of Birun in Sind? There is a Niriin, or Niiun Kot, 
near the site of the present city of Ilaidarahad, corvcsjionding in posi- 
tion with the IMriiii indicated by Abu-l-feda. which ])i()}»ahly has had 
its first letter altered by a transposition of the vowel point. But M. 
Reinaud (p. 195) is distinct in condemning Cajit. MaeMnrdo and other 
English writers who, following Edrisi, read ISiriin for Birhn. Abii-l- 
feda's reading cannot he disputed, for he not only gives, hut desenhes 
the nature of, the diacritical point, and all that can he said against 
liim is that he never was in India, and derived his information from 
others. (See Geographic d'' Aboulfeda, textc Arabc, p. ,‘HS.) 

In the Kitahu-1- Alisa b by Sam’ani, a book of very great authority, 
written A. II. 562, A. II. 1166, Biruni is derived from the Persian, 
and made to apply to any one born out of Khawarazm. Some 
authorities distinctly assert that he was born at Birun, a town of 
Khawarazm, but I know not if the existence of such a town has been 
established. If Biruni was really horn m Sind, it is curious that in 
his Indian CSeography he takes so little notice of his native country, 
and omits all mention of the town of his birth. Thus, though there 
is much improbabhty in his being a Sindian, it is difficult to dispute 
the authorities on which he is stated to be one. 
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Iwo (l‘jys in ilu‘ yt ur, nnnu ly Niuiro/ ninl Milir 
jan, wlwii lie \\;is :i(*<*<)i*(lini>- lo tlu‘ 

(‘oiumand ol* th(‘ Pr(>])lH‘l, in prociirinii; tin* 
n<a (>.s:n‘*K‘s nf lilr on n moderate S(*al(‘ as 

U> addl'd him liarr snsU‘nan(*(‘ and ( lothins;'.’' 

JIc ti*aM'lI(‘(! into diddnail (*onntri('S 1o ini 
|>rov(‘ his know h'du(\ and is said to ltav(‘ staid 
idrly yi ars in India ; hnl if wo ina v judi’C' iVoin 
st)in(^ (rroi's wiii^'h he. lias oonimiU(‘d in his 
i;oo^ra])!ii(‘ad di'sc ript inn of the' (‘onntiy, sindi 
as placing,’ jMiiUra. to tho (^ast of lh(‘ Jumna, and 
IdiaiU'Sar in tin* Dhah, as alri'ady notiood in 
lh<‘ Ai'tic'lc* l>i\\'kiTi', it would a[)pc‘ar that In* 
n('V(*r traY(‘ll(‘d to tho (“as! ol‘ Lahon*. llv was 
ind(‘ht(‘d to tln^ Saltan of Khawara/m tor the 
o[)portunity of visitinu; India, tea* ho was ap- 
|^)oinl(*d ])y him to ao<*ompany tin* (*ml)assi(*s 
whi<'h In* se nt to Mahmud and iMashnl, kini>s 
of Gha/iii and Lahor(‘. Al-farfd)! and Al)u-1 
khaii* joiiK'd oin* (d* tju‘S(‘ (inhassii'S, l>nt tin* 
famous Avi(‘(mna, w ho was invit(*d to aooom 
pany tin in, i*('fus(‘d to ^o, l>{*inu‘, as it is said, 
avi*i*sc‘. to (*nt(‘r into (*ontro\t rsy with Ahu 
Hihun, with whom In* ditroi*(*d on many ])oints 
o(*soi(*noc', and w hoso loi>;ioal powc‘rs ho fotii*(‘d t(,) 
onoouutor. Alia Hihan ditd in A. H. IJO, 
A, 1). lOdft-d. 

Jle wioU^ many works, and is said to liavo 
(*\ooutod sovoral translations from the (ireek, 
and (*pitomis('d tlio Alma<?(‘st of Ptolemy. His 
works are said to Iiaye oxooeded a (*amokload, 
insomuch that it was su|)|)osi*d hy devout Mu^ 
iiamnn'daus that ho reooivod divine aid in his 


o 
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compositions. Those luost spoken of iir<^ astro- 
nomical tables, a tr»‘atiseon ])recions stones, an 
introduction to astrol()2:y, treatise on chronolo- 
gy, and the famous C;inan-i Mas'udi, a geogra 
])hical work fre<juently cited by Ahii-l-feda, 
t'specially in his tables of l/at. and Long. 

For this last work he received from the Ibn 
peror Mas’iid an eU‘j)hant-load id' silver which, 
Ijowever, he returned to the Hoyal Treasury, 
“a proce(!ding contrary to human jiuIur;,’ 
according to (In; testimony oi‘ Shahra/.uri 
Reiskein (Ik; Supjdeiucnl to IIk' liihl. ()v. gives 
the names of his works on tlu' authority of 
Ahi Ossaibi’ah. It will lx; si'c ii luTc'aftcr that 
Ahu-1-Fazl Baihaki attributes to him auotlu'r 
work, noti(;ed by IM. Fraelni {Indie. ItihL p, 
2tl) namely, a “history of Khawfirazm,” and 
th(!re is a manuscript ol' sonu' jautions of his 
works noticed by iVl. Hnnel, as existing in the 
Library of the Arsenal in Paris, which has 
not, as far as I am aware of, ye-t attracted any 
attention. It would ai)pear to be the same as 
the one noticed by D’llerlx'lot, in the Artich' 
Athar. See H(cnel, CaUdogi Libronini 31 SS. 
&c. p. 

But to the cultivator of Indian History the; 
most vahiablc of all his works is the Tarikhu- 
l-Hind, an Arabic manuscrij)t in the Royal Li- 
brary, Paris. (FondsDucaurroy, No. 22.) Two 
chapters have been given from this work by 
M. Reinaud, in his “ Fra^moUs Arabes cl Per- 
sons incdils rclatifs a I'lndc, (lu/cricKrenirid an 
sitV/c de t'crc Cbndicnnc." It is evident 
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from the n fereiiees imule to other portions of 
the work that tin. harmed [)rofessor of Arabic- 
eoiild not Jiave done a more acce])tal)le service 
to oriental litc^rature than hy jx'rsnadinft* !M. 
Munk, an abl(‘ And)ic and Sanscrit scholar, to 
piddish and translate the (iitirc^ work, which 
we ar(‘ infornu'd is now in th(‘ pri'ss. It is not 
known at all in India, and M. Hc inand state s 
that it is not nn'otiomd in any of I he l)il)lio^ra 
phical works in Arabic which have- cojnc' umh i 
Ills obse rvation. 

The work frtats of ihe' literalnre^ and scie'nce 
ol* the* Indians at the (-oniinenceinent of Hie^ 
e le^venlh ccmlnry. It clocks not be ar the- name- of 
the- anthor, bnl we; h-arn from i{,lhat he ae com 
panied iMahmhd of (Jhaziu; thal he re-sieh-el 
many years in India, e-hie-lly iji all probability 
in tJie Panjab, stnelieel the- Sanse rit lant>na^e‘, 
translated inte) it some we)rks fre)m the- Ara 
bic, anel translate-d frenn it twe> tre-atise-s into 
Arabic. This stiU^'ine-nt is e onlirnied l»y Abn 1 
faraj, in his ('atale)^ne- of Ane-ie-nt anel IMode-rn 
authors.” One* e)f the- treatise s translated by 
him has the- title- of Patanjab. He* says, te)wards 
tlie enel of his preface*, “ I hav <* t ranslated into 
Arabic- two Indian works, one- dise-nsses the 
origin and epndity of things whic h e-\ist, and 
is entitle-d Sankya, the; other is known under 
the; title of Patanjali, whie h tre;ats of the deli 
verance- of the soid from the- trammels of the 
body. The-se two works contain the chief 
principles of the Indian cr<*e*d.” 

Neither* the ejrigiiial nor the translation of 
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l*atuiij:ili lias di'sccmleil to iis ; lint, as M. lloi- 
muid observes, (lie declaration (jiioted in (lie jire- 
cedinc,’ para^rajili servi^slo indieale tlie anlliorol' 
the Tariklin-l-Hind, uliieli other eirennislauces 
would have nndered extremely proliahle. It 
so hapiiens that in the lately discovered IVau- 
iiicnts of Hashidu-d-din’s history he ({notes as 
one of the works to which he is indebted for his 
inforuiation, an Arabic version of Patanjali 
made by al-Biriini. Binakiti also not only 
mentions this translation of I lie work, wiiieli he 
calls Ibitanjal, hut says that liirhiii inehuh'd 
the translation in the (3;inun-i-Mas‘udi, which 
would make it appear that the Tarikhu-l-Hind 
originally formed part of that work.'''' 

The two chapters of his work, edited by M. 
Reinaud, relate to the Eras and (Ic osirajiliy ol’ 
India. Like the C hinese travels of lai-hian, 
they establish another iixed ejiocli to A\hich 
Ave can refer for the (h'tt rmination of several 
points relatin <4 to the chronology of this coun- 
try. We learn from th(ni that the llarivansa 
Purana, which the most accoin])lished oriental- 
ists have hitherto ascribed to a period not 


* M. Rcinaiid (|). !)7) SHVS of this work tliiit “ iiiilortuTiiitoly it has 
not come tlown to ns/’ It a|>])ears to liavt* cst'appil hnu that ut iuly tlie 
entire first volume exists in tlie rnj(lleitJTi Libriua , collatetl nith the 
imtogni])h of the author, anil datcil as fir hack a> A. 1). lOS.'k The 
contenls of that volume are ^^iven in l)rs. Aicoli's and Pusec’s Cata- 
logue, and they seem to confirm the }>rohabilitv that the “ Tarikhu-l- 
Himr* is only a portion of the “ Caiuui-i Mas'udi. In the notes to tliat 
article the learned Doctors have surely taken very niineci ssavy trouhle 
to write elaborate remarks upon Arm, which can be no other place 
than Djain, in M/ilwa, which by the fli-vSt Arabic authors was most pro- 
bably written as being more in conformity with Ptohnny, wlio 
calls it by the mime of 
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anterior In llu' cenlnry, wa^i already 

(inoU'd in liiriini's lime as ustaiuiard anllinrity, 
and that tin* epocli oi‘ the eoinposilion of (he 
five Siddhantas no longer admits ofijneslion, 
and thus 1, lie theories of Ainjnelii dn Ih'rron and 
Bentley art' demolished for ever." 

The extract from Tankhn-l-Hind .given helow 
is oi‘ grt'at historical interest. "^I'he succession 
ol’tlu' last ])rinc('S ofOiibnl given llu !(', though 
not in accordanct' with the statements of iMir 
khoud and other E^crsian historians, yet heingde 
pi'll dint on till' contemporary test imony of iiiriiiif, 
is of course more trustworthy than that of snli- 
s('(|neiitconi}»!!('rs, and is moreover conlirmed hy 
the ,lamin-l Tawirikh. With respect to this 
table of succession, the ingenuity of tlu' l''rt>nch 
Editor induced him to surmise that it probably 
represented a series of Brahman princes who 
succeeded in subverting a l^uddliist dynasty ol' 
Turks, ami! to wliom sliould be atti ibuted certain 
coins of a peculiar ly])e which JSnmismatists had 
previously some dilHculty in assigning to their 
true masters. M.A. Longperier has confirmed 
this opinion by certain arguments which liave 
been printed as an Appendix to M. Eb inaud's 
work, and lie has been ably followed by3Ir; 
Thomas, B. C. S., who lias jmblished a ])a])erin 
ihv/'- Jourm! of I he Jtoijal Asialio Sociclf (Vhil. 

Compare Sprcnp:er’s p. 1.') I. Cti'siri, Uthfiofh. Arnhiro- 

Hispana, Tom. i. p. DTIcrlmlol, llihL (Jr. 'rom. j jip. 107 , 

ami Tom. iv. ])p. 7--. (ircfi:. Ahoirmtioii ll/sf. DtjiKtsl. 

p. 22!). Wustcnfeld, Ahulfedw Tab, (Jnu/r. p. 77. Ihopntjditr Uutr. s. v. 
l)c Rt)ssi, Dhhmmlo Sforicn drijli Aiila^i Arahi, s. v. Nn-ollaml I'iima, 
Bo(//. Cod. MSS, Or, Coi. Ardb. ])j}. /;» 

Juto ptrlihuSy No. 7*>‘ Wostfuj’i'ldj A)(vtr,r}o Att:(r, N<». I:!;). 
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ix. p. lOJ) rospoctinji, (lie jiropcr allribiilion of 
this series. Tlu; result is that we are ahli; (o 
lrac(' Bryimaii kiiij^s ol't’alml to tlie, he<>iiinin^ 
oftiie tenth eentury, about A. I). 020, and tims 
clear up the mist which envelopi'd a Avhole cen- 
tury of the Indian annals previous to IMahimul's 
invasion. 

Jn the same paper INlr. Thomas ob.serves that 
the word ilamlra, so loii^- su|)posed to be a 
jiroper name, and so eaejerly soue,hl for aiuoue 
the Hindu kiniis of India, proves (o Ik' an ab 
breviation of the full tith' of tin; Khalif of 
Ba i^l n lad , — Amir- id- M umen />/,-- eo 1 1 1 i n u ed by 1 1 1 e 
Muhammedans in this curtailed form from the 
Arabic nwm’ses of their own (jiha/id money, 
when tlu'y adopted the style of coin found cur 
rent in tin' countries they had subdued. “ The 
abbreviation of tin; full tith's of tin' Klialif into 
Sri Hamira will be seen,” says iMr. Thomas, 
“ to be m-eessary, as tin; space oecujiiisl by 
the device did not admit of the introdueliou oi 
many more Hindi letters of the size it was tiu' 
custom to (;m])loy.” But this suppost'd abbri' 
viation is disproved by ('xamininu' tin; j^old 
coins of M uhammed (Biori, on one of which, in 
possession of (’apt. A. (ainninghain, Sri Jiamii 
is ascribed as the title of the king, not of the 
Khalif. The legend on oiu' sidi- only (not on 
two sides) is Sri llamir l\l Hlutmiiial Sami. On 
the copper coins Sri Hainir is on the reverse, 
but the purport of the expression is fully shown 
by the position it ocmipies on the gold ( oins. 
The legend of Sri Sainant Deo on many of (his 
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series of coins, upon which so imicli stress is 
liiid, as iinlieutive of Sainant's power as one o( 
the ehief founders of flu; dynasty, does mdsetaii 
to hav(‘ reference to that j>rince, hut to he an 
honorary title assumed by the roigniiiii; prince, 
nu'anini? the “ fortunate warrior otherwise' it 
ce'i'tainly would not liave bei'ii stamped on the 
eoius of Pritlii Raj, who live^d ‘2o() years later, 
and w'as not, like Samant, a Brahman, hut a 
(diaidian Rajput, and proud of his lineage. 

Extract. 

(^ibul was (briTHTly pjovorned by Princes of tlie Turkish rnce. 
It is stiitl tiuit tliey were originally from Tibet. The first ol 
them, who was named Ibirkatziir, dwelt, when he arrived at 
(k'lbnl, in a cave, in which no one could enter cKCCjit by crawliiiij; 
on all fours. 'J'he cave contained a sprinjz;, atid he proNided him- 
selt' therein with food for some days. This cave is now well 
known by the name of .Uakar, and is entered by those persons 
who wish to obtain the hlessinj>; whieh a visit to it is snjijio.^etl to 
(‘Older, and bring ont some of the water, not without innch ililli- 
ciilty. Groups of peasants used to labour near the entrance of 
the cave. Such a thing (as remaining in the cave without food) 
could not be ])raetised without the connivaiue oi’ some one. The 
people who were in league with Ibirkalzur, engag(‘d the peasants 
to labour without ceasing, relieving each other night and day, by 
which it ha[)pened that the jilaei‘ was constantly surrounded. 
Alter some days, Ihirkatzur came all of a sudden out of the cave, ' 
and the men who were near the eutranee saw him appear as one 
just born, clothed as a Turk, with a tunic, cap, hoots, and aririid 
iVorn licad to foot. lie was looked upon as a wondrous jierson, 
and destined for empire. So he rendered iiimself master of the 

lie seems to have im]>osod upon the credulous jieople by the same 
means wliieh are even now praetised ni the w(^^L ol’ India. Lieut. l3oih‘au 
m his Pvrsonid narrative of a lour in Rajwa^raf' and Capt. Osborne in 
his “ Coint and Camp of Runjeel Sinf/f give an aecount of a man who 
allowed liiinselt* to be interred for a month. 'I'iie former is eirenin- 
stantial in Ins aeeoimt, and .seems to \ield failii to tlic statenumt of Ins 
narrators. It is not improbable that the aneienls alluded to tins ]>rae“ 
ticc when they spoke ot Indians who lived witliout food, and lu eaves. 
Aldus Gellius speaks of them as “ gente.m, apud extrema indijc nullo 
eihatu veseentem.” Noct. Ait. i\. 4. See also Plnlostratus, VU. 
Jpoll. in. 4lj. Ctesia;. Indie, luverpt. win. 
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o( wiiirli oontiDUCil iii Ins j'aniily lor sixty 

III ions. 

'flio liuliinis ntlnrli little iinportmu'e to tlie si‘i|ii('n(’e ot’eieiits, 
iiiid iu'ijcled to r(‘(‘or(l tiie dates of the reiirns of thi'ir kioi^s 
When they are einhnrrassed, they are silent. 1 will here ineio 
tion what I have lieard some jK 0 |ile of tln^ couritrv sav. It is 
true, aeeordimi; to wliat I have heard, that th(' sueeession of tln*si' 
n'ij^ns was xvrittcnv on a jiiece of sillc, whieh w:is found in the 
fortress of Naj,»;arkole. 1 vehnm ntly desired to read tliis writimr, 
Imt diiferent eireninstanees ])ie\en(ed nna 

Anionii;iiie nnmher of thes(‘ Ijnys was Kanak,'*' wlio foinnhal tin' 
Vlhar at. Peshawar, ulneh liears his name. It is saul that the 
liai of (-ananj oflen'd to tliis prineiy ainon^ other presimts, a 
[lieei' of eloth of ('\e( lleut texture, and of a new kind, of which 
Kanak W'islied to make a diess. Ihit the tailor refused to make 
nj) the i^annent, sayimy, “ [ see tlie liyiirc of a Immaii foot, aiid 
notwitlistandii all my endeavours, still tlie foot will come Ix'- 
tweeu the shoulder:;.” Tliis hears a relation to the story whieh 
I ha\e elsewhere narrated in the lei^eml of Bal. 

Kaiiak understood tiiat tlie llai ofCanani intended to insult 
him, and to e\inee the small estimation in whieh he held him, so 
Kanak departed (piiekly witli his army tiwvanis (kmauj. At this 
ni'ws tlie llai of (knianj was greatly emharrassi'd, not findins; 
iiiinself in a position to eontend with the kinj^ of (kihnl. Jli* 
consulted with IdU'* minister, who said, “ you ha\{‘ roused a man 
who was peaec'ahly di^po-^^ed, and an ‘untoward act’ ha^ been 
' committed. Now' cut oiV my wo^c and lips, and mutilate me, 
lliat I may search lail a w'ay of ])raetising some aitiliee, since 
there are no means of open lesistanee.” 

'riie Ihu did as hi^ minister advised, and allowed him to ilepail 
to the frontier. Wlien the army of Cahiil met tlie minister, he 
made himself known, and was condneted to the prt'senee of 
Kanak, who demanded of him how he was reduced to that (piti- 
ahle) condition, lie replied, “I ciulea\onved to dissuade tlie 
Ihii from coiitiaidiui; with vou, and recommended him to make 
his submission, hut, ehar^ini!; me with collusion, he mutilated 
me. If you march hy the road whieh lies hefire yon, yon will 
iind it lone;. You will more easily ani\e at \onr destination liy 
eneonnterim;- the ditHeullies of the desert lietu'cen him and ns, 
provided )on can carry with yon a supply of water for a few 
da\s.” Kanak said, “this is eas\ So lie took with him water, 
as recoimnended, and was guided on his way hy the. minister, 
who ]ireeede(l him wdien he entered tlie IiouikIIcss desert. AViien 
some days had elapsed, and tin* king knew not his way, he en- 

'■ ('apt. A. Cinniinghuin 'States in a private eounninneiit?oii tliat lu‘ 
hopes to he able to ])rove this Kanak of Ihruin to Ix' iih'utieal with the 
Kamslika of the Ihietnan eoni'^, tin* Kam-kia of the (’Iniie^e, and tot 
Kauakseii, from wlumi man) Udiput laiiiiiK': trace then* liueagts 
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cjiured of the iiiiiiistcr, who replied, “ No rehuke can attach 
lo me for seckinu; to secure the safety of my master, and the 
destruction of his enemy. The nearest way to escape from the 
«lesert is tliat by which you entered it. Do to mens you wisl», 
hut none of you can esca}»e .alive from this desert.” At these 
words Kaiiak mounted his horse, and urged it towards some low 
ground, in the midst of which he dug his spear, and waler gushed, 
out from it, which sufheed for the present and future wants of 
the whole army. Then the minister said to the king, “ 1 did not 
ini end to ])racticc deceit upon ymwertui angels, hut only upon 
weak men ; and since things have so turned out, accept my 
intercession, and j^ardon my gracious master.” Kanak replied, 
“ [ now retrace my way, and grant your solicitation. Your 
master has already received the punisliment due to him.” Uj)ou 
tins the king returned to his country, and the minister to Jiis 
master the Hiii. Ihit on his arrival, he tound that the Itai had 
been dej)riveJ of the iise of Ins feet and hands, ou the self-same 
day that Kanak liad planted liis spear in the ground. 

The last of tliese kings was Laktuzamau, and his minister was 
Kalar, a lhalnuau. * Laktnzamiufs tlioughls 

and aetious were evil, so that many complaints reached iUe 
minister, who loaded him with chains and iinjnisoned him for his 
correction. 8o he established himself on the 

throne, and was succeeded hy the Druhmau Samaiul, whose suc- 
cessor was Kamhia, whose successor wfis liliirn, whose succcssoj 
was Jaipal, wliose suecu'ssor was Anand Pal, whose successor was 
NaradjanpAh who ascended the tlirone II. 412. llis son, 
Dliim Pal, sticceeded him alter the lapse of five years, and under 
him the so\ereigijty of India became extinct, and no desceiidanl 
remained to light a tire on the hearth. These princes, notwitli- 
standing the extent of their dominions, were endowed with excel- 
lent fjualitics, faithful to their engagements, and gracious towards 
their inferiors. The letter which Anand Pal wrote to Amii 
Mahmud, at the time enmity existed between tliem, is much 
lo he admired. “ I have heard that the Turks have iuvaded 
your dominions: if you desire it, I will join you with .^»,0(K) 
Cavalry, 10,000 Infantry, and 100 Elephants; hut if you prefer 
it, I will send my son with twice the number. In making this 
proposal, I do not wish to ingratiate myself with you. Though 
I have vanquished you, I do not desire that any one else hut 
mysi'lf shi)nld obtain the ascendancy.”'*' This prince was a 
determined enemy of the Musuhnans from the time that his son 
Naradjanpal was taken prisoner, but his son war», ou the contrary, 
well dis})osed towards tlicm. 

^ This is traiishiied somewhat differently l)y M. Reinaud, hut the 
version here given seems more in conformity with the original Arabic. 
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KllULASATU-L-AKHBAU. 

This work may be coQsidered an abridgmoni 
of the Rauzatu-s-Safa. It was written by Mirk- 
hond’s son, Khondemir, whose full name is 
Ghaiusu-d-Din Muhammed bin Humamu-d- 
Din* 

Khondemir was born at Herat about the year 
880 H. for he states in the Preface to tlie 
Habibu-s-Siyar, that when he commenced it in 
the year 027 H. he had advanced through seven 
or eight stages beyond the fortieth year of his 
life. 

From his early youth he showed a predilec- 
tion for history, and perused with indefatigable; 
ardour books which treated of that science ; 
and guided by the example and advice of 
his illustrious father, he prepared himself for 
the composition of some work by which he 
might attain equal celebrity. In this purpose 
he was assisted by the learned minister AH 
Sher,t who, having collected a valuable library 
of the most esteemed works, placed our author 

* I am not aware that Mirkhond was ever called by the name of 
lIumamu-d-Dln during his life time. It might have been an honorific 
title given after his death. It is perhaps the use of this name which lias 
made some authors suppose that Khoudemir w^as not a son, but a 
nephew, of Mirkhond. 
t See note C. • • 
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ill cli!ir 2 ,c‘ of it. According to H;'iji Kludfa, it 
WHS about tlic year 000* H. that Kliondemir 
completed the Khulasatu-l-Akhhar, and at the 
elosc of it he gratefully acknowledges that, had 
it not been for All Slier ’s considerate kindness 
in placing him in charge of the library, he could 
not have completed in six years a tenth part of 
what he had concluded in as many months, and 
to that excellent minister he gratefully dedicated 
his work. 

Khondeimr was occasionally employed in a 
]nihlic capacity. In the year 000 H. when 
Sultan Badi’u-z-Zaman, resolved on repelling the 
Uzbeks, who were preparing to make an attack 
upon Khorasan, under the command of Miiham- 
med Shaibani Khan, he despatched an embassy 
(o Khusru Sluili, the chief of Kuiiduz, in order 
to invite him to join the common cause, and to 
second the preparations which w(;re making for 
tlie destruction of this formidable enemy. Our 
author joined this embassy, and was deputed 
by the head of the mission to convey certain 
important intelligence to the Sultan. 

Under the reign of this Sultdn, the last of the 
descendants of Timur who sat on the throne of 
Persia, we find Kliondemir appointed to the of- 
lii^eofSadr, or judge of the ecclesiastical court, 
a post which had been held by his uncle Niz^imu- 
d-Din Sultiin Ahmad ; and shortly after he was 
commissioned by the Sultan to proceed to Can- 
dahar, to induce its ruler to join the general 

* I5ut the author liinisclf quotes A. II. Jh) 4. — A. D. 14!4S — in hi.s 
Preface, as the time wlieii Ali Slier’s Library was placed at his disposal. 

p 2 
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league ; but tlie deutb of one of the. Sultan's 
daugliters attliat time put a stop to bis journey. 
Khorasan was soon iuva»led by tbe Uzbeks, and 
in the year Old, tbe capital itself, not being able 
to make any etfcctual resistance, otfered terms of 
submission. Kbombamr dn‘w up the conditions, 
and bis nephew was commissioned to negotiiite 
tbe surrender. 

Under tlie rule of the Uzbeks our author bad to 
submit to grc'at indignities, and b(> was not sorry 
to see it overtJirown by tbe victorious arms of 
Shall Ism’il in .01 (i, H. During tin; troulilcs of 
this period be went to reside at Basbl, a village 
in Georgia, and there devoOid bis leisure to liter 
ary pursuits. AVbile in this retn al be seems to 
have composed the Masiru-l-Mahik, tin* Akb- 
baru-l-Akbyar, the Diisturu-l-\bizra,* tlu; Ma 
karimu-l-Akblak and tbe Muntakbab Tarikb-i 
Wassy.j' 

After tbe death of this monarch A. 11. O.'Jg. 
Kbondemir seems to have foundlittle inducement 
to reside in Persia, for in tbe yc'ar Pd.'i U. In* 
was introduced to tbe empcTor Baber at Agra, 
and that monarch and our author concur in 

* This is not an nneommon work in linlisi, forminf^ a -Ito Volume 
containing 2^14 pages of 19 lines each. Another of tlie same nature, en- 
titled Irshadu-l-Vuzra, is by Sudru-d-din Miihamnied, viritten in India 
in the reign of Muhammed Shall. 

t These works are mentioned as the author’s in the Preface to the 
llabibu-s-Siyar. The Akhbaru-I-Akh}ar, which is also the name of a 
work on the Saints by Abdu-l-IIakk Uelilivi, is in the copy consulted by 
M. Quatremerc, and in one I obtained from Ilaiderabad, hut omitted 
from three other copies which I have examined, and in which the two 
last works mentioned in the text are added. 1 have seen also another 
work ascribed to Kbondemir, called the Gharaibu-l-Asrar. These, toge- 
ther with the Jawahiru-l-x\khbar and the Ilabibu-s» Siyar, which are 
noticed in the two succeeding Articles, are a sudieieut evideiiee of 
our author's industry, as well as of the versatility of lus talents. 
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iiu'iilioiiijF^j; )li(‘ v('ry day ot'llie iiilerview. At tlio 
conclusion of tin; lirst volnnu! of tin* flalnbn-s- 
Siyar In; tells ns, “Under the unavoidable law 
of destiny, (be writer was compelled in (be 
middle of Sbaw^ !).‘i3, 11. to leave H('ra), bis 
dear bonn* (may it ever be ])rotected from <lan- 
^(‘r!) and bend bis steps towards Cundabar. 
On (be lOtb of Jamadu-s-sani, .O.'M H. be under- 
took a bazardous journey to Hindustan, wbieb, 
ill conseipieiice of tlie great distance, tin* beat 
of (be weather, (be setting’ in ol’ the rainy sea- 
son, and the broad and rapid rivers wbieb 
iii((‘rveii('d, it took him si'vcn months to com- 
plete. On Saturday, tbe -ltb of Miibarram, !).*$-'> 
II. be reached the metropolis of Agra, and on 
that day bad the good fortuin*. to strengtlnm bis 
weak ('y(‘s with (be antiiuonial dust of (be bigb 
(bresbold of the bbnperor, tbc mention of wbose 
name in so Immble a page* as this would not be; 
in conformity with the ])rinciples of resjiect. 
He was allowed without delay (o kiss the celes- 
tial throne, which circumstance exalted him so 
much, that it placed the very foot of bis dignity 
over the bt'ads of the Great and Little Bears 
in the Heavens.” 

He accompanied the Emperor on his expedi- 
tion to Bengal, and upon bis death attaelu'd 
himself to Humuyun, in Avbose name lu> wrote tin* 
Kani'm-i Humayunl, which is quoted by Abu-1 
Fazl in the Akbernama. He ac(;om])anied that 
monarch to Guzerat, and died in his camp in the. 
year t) II U. aged (51 or (52 years. At bis om'ii 
desire his body was conveyed to Dehli, and he 
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was Iniriod by (lie side ol lNiz:taiu-d-Diii Aulya 
and Aiiiir Khiisru.* For tlic saint and tlic poet 
lie entertained a liii>li veneration, and of botli 
lie s])eaks in most eulogistic terms in the llabib- 
n-s-Siyar. 

The Khulasatu-l-Akhbar is a most able com- 
pendium of Asiatic History, brought down to 
A. H. 875 — A. D. 1471 — ^but events are record- 
ed in it as late as A. D. 1528. It is held in 
high repute both in Asia and Europe. A por- 
tion of the first book has been translated in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Miscellany, and the 
history of the Saljiikians has been given in 
original, with a French translation, by M. Dumo- 
rct, in the Noiw.J. As. xiii.pp. 240 — 250. Ma- 
jor Price is largely indebted toit, in his Retro- 
spect (>f‘ Muhaimnedau History and his History 
of Arahiu, and D'llerbclofs j' obligations to il 
are still greater. 

The Chapters relating to the Ghaznevides, 
the Ghorians, and the kings of Dehli,are con- 
tainedin the viif'* Book, and the Indian occur- 
rences are narrated down to A. H. 717— 
A. D. 1.317. But we derive no information 
from his short abstract, he himstslf relerring Jbr 
fuller accounts to the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, the 
Tarikh-i-Wassaf, and the liauzatn-s-Safii. 

The Khulasatu-l-Akhbar comprises an Intro- 
duction, ten Books, and a Conclusion. 

* See Journal des Savavls^ 181.'^, p. '580 — 893. 

t This aiitlior commits tlie error of attributing tlie work to Mir- 
klioiul, ill which he has been blindly followed by several others. 
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Contents. 

IntroihrtHm — Gives an account of the creation of the world, 
<he delude, Jinn, Ihlis, &c. pages 5 — 13. 

Hook I. — The History of the Patriarclis and Prophets, pp, 13 
—Ilf). 

Hook 11. — Of Philosophers and illustrious personages, pp. 1 1 7 
—123. 

Book III. — Of the ancient kings of Iran and adjacent countries, 
pp. 123—212. 

Hook IV. — Of Muharnmed and his confjuosts, pp. 212 — 285. 

Hook V. — Of the twelve Imams and the descendants of All, 
pp. 285 — 316. 

Book VI. — Of the Ummayidc Khalifs, pp. 317 — 399. 

Book VII.— Of the Abbaside Khalifs, pp. 390—460. 

Book VIII. — Of the kings who were contemporary with the 
Abbasides, and of a few subsecpient to them, pp. 460 — 579. 

Book IX. — Of the posterity of Japhet, the life of Changes 
Khan and his successors, pp. 579 — 624. 

Book X. — The history of Timur, and of his descendants who 
reigned in Khorasanto A. I). 1471, pp. 624 — 680. 

Conclnaion , — Description of Herat — Memoirs of its celebrated 
inhabitants, pp. 680 — 743. 

Size — Large 8vo. — 743 pp, of 19 lines each. 

Extract 

IteganUug ike slaves of the Ghorian Kings^ irko 
aUained regal dignity, 

Sultan Shahabu-d-din took considerable delight in purchasing 
Turkish slaves and educating them. lie bestowed the Govern- 
ment of the territories of Kerman and Turan, dependencies of 
Sind, upon one of his slaves named Taju-d-din Yeldnz, who, 
upon the death of Sultan Shahabu-d-din, ascended the throne of 
Ghazni. He reigned a short time, and in a war with Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din Iltrnish,* King of Dehli, was taken prisoner and 
put to death. 

Kutbu-d-din Eibek was likcvri.se one of the slaves of Shaha- 
hu-d-din. He was distinguished for his great courage and liber- 
ality. Having had the reins of the Government of Dehli en- 
trusted to him by the Sultan, he prosecuted many religions wars 
in India, the particulars of some of whi(‘h arc recorded in the 
Tajn-l-Masir. Kiitbu-d-dhi Eibek ruled twenty years, durijig 
fourteen years of which period he was completely independent o( 
the Sultan, and had the Khutba read in Ins own name. 

Ritter and Briggs read AJlmhh, V. Hammer liilmish. 
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Upon his death, his son Aram Shah ascended the throne, l>id 
owirii^ to his want of ability he was deposed after a few days, and 
was succeeded by Sultan Shanisu-d-din Kibek. 

Malik Nasiru-d-din Kabacb, after the d(‘ath of his master 
Sultan ShahabU“d-din, took possession of l/ch, Multan, and 
several towns in Sind. 

When Chanp;cz Khan committed groat depredations and mas- 
sacres in Persia, the peojde of Khonisun sought refuge in great 
numbers in the territories of Nasiru-d-din, under whose protection 
they were treated with great iminitieence and consideration. 

Malik Nasirvi-d-’din, in the latter years of his reign, assumed a 
hostile attitude towards Sultan Shamsu-d-diu Iltmish. The 
latter marched his army towards I Teh and Multan. Nasirn-d- 
din was defeated and lied to the Port of Bakar, whence, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the intended attemj:)t on that Port by the 
Wazir of Shamsu-d-din, named Nizamu-l-Mulk Muhammed, son 
of Abii Said, he tried to cfiTcct his escajic in a boat, and thus 
emerge from that wbirljmol to the shore of safety, but he was 
nevertheless drowned in the sea of mortality, i. e. died in the 
attempt. 

Some say Sultan Shamsu-d-din was one of the slaves of 
Sultiin Shahabu-d-din ; others again say he was one of Kutbu-d-din 
Pihek’s slaves. However this may be, it is eertain that, after the 
death of Kutbu-d-din Eibek, the kingdom devolved ujmn Shams- 
ii d-din, who administered even-handed justice for twenty-six 
years, coiKpiered a great number of forts and territories in India, 
and died in 033 A. IT. 

The Jiimiu-l-IIikaiat, which was dedicated to Wazir Nizarn- 
u-l-Mulk Muhammed, son of Abu Said, was composed during 
the reign of this king. 

Sultan Ituknu-d-diu Feroze Shah, son of Shamsu-d din Iltmish, 
ascended the throne, and was exceedingly liberal in his largesses 
and donations, hut in c()nse(|nence of his inordinate adilietiou to 
wine, he altogctlier disgusted and alienated the nobles and 
ministers of the state. They were at length coinj)elled to seize 
and put him in j)rison. lie reigned only seven montlis. 


In Jiiiroj)c there are several ^ood eopi('s of 
this work, of which the best known are those of 
St. Petersburgh, Vienna, the British Mtisenin 
and Sir W. Onseley.* The work is cojiiinon in 
India. Iji the Asiatic Society’s Library there 

'' Von njimmor-Piirgstall, in noticing these m the Gfsrh, d. Gold, 
lioidv in Hnsaland, p. xxiv. has failed to observe his usual acciiraev. 
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is an excellent Manuscript, but by far the most 
beautiful copy 1 have seen is in the possession 
of Muhammed Raziu-d-d'm, chief native Judge 
of Tlhabad, though a little defective at the end. 

The Khulasatu-l-Akhbar opens thus, accord- 
ing to all the copies examined. 

\j cuUjK a£Ia. 

^ Ul AjIA. A/ol,:a». ^ t, ** [.M. L %j .^yC 

Vi— A j \j ^i>LxXo-^ j) 

and concludes thus, according to two perfect 
Manuscripts. 

^Ui] ^ culsr^^-l ^ SLcU^f) A/c^^ 

jJ jlko) ^ 

j\.xj ^Uliuw) V^Xw 


Q 
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Mir AH Shcr. 

Mir Ali Shcr, or All Shcr Amir, tlio eiilight- 
(Ticd minister of Sultan Husain of Persia, was 
horn about A. H. 844. — A. D. 1440. 

Mir Ali Slier was of an illustrious family of the 
(diagatai tribe. His father, Bahadar, Avho was 
a man of deep Icaruiup; and science, and whose 
chief pride it was to give a finished education to 
his children, held oiu; of the principal offices of 
government during the reign of Sultan Abu-1- 
Kasim Baber, son of Timur, and Ali Slier was 
himself employed at court, having ingratiated 
liimself with this prince .so much, as to obtain 
from him the title of son. Ho was admitted to this 
favor by means of his literary accomplishments, 
and especially by the display of his talent as a 
composer of Turkish and Persian verse. When 
this jirince died, Mir Ali Slier retired to Meshed, 
and subsequently to Samarcand, where he de- 
voted himself to study. Sometime afterwards, 
Sultan Husain Bahadar Khan, having made 
himself master of Khorasan, invited Mir Ali 
Sher, with whom he had been educated, and for 
whom he entertained a great affection, for the 
purpose of entrusting to him the administration 
of the Government. 
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After being employed in the capacity of Di- 
wan and Minister for some time, love of study 
induced him to resign, but Husain prevailed 
upon him to accept the government of Astera- 
bad, wliich also proving too busy an occupa- 
tion for one of his literary tastes, he resigned 
it after a short period, and bidding a final adieu 
to public life, jiassed the remainder of his days 
in composing Turkish and Persian works, of 
whicli Sam Mirza recounts the names of no less 
than twenty-one. Thougli liimself an ambitious 
autlior, lie was far from being jealous of the ac- 
eomjdishments of others, and proved himself one 
of the most eminent patrons of literature. Dau- 
lat Shah, the biographer, Mirkhond and Khon- 
dcmfr, the historians, dedicated their works to 
him, and amongst other men of genius who 
were cherished by his liberality, may be men- 
tioned the celebrated poet Jami. He patronized 
also sculpture and architecture, and several 
edifices dedicated to religion and humanity 
were raised at his sole expense. He was also 
very partial to music, and himself composed 
several pieces of merit, which are said still to 
maintain their credit. 

His collection of Odes in the Chagat/ii, or 
pure Turkish dialect, which he wrote under 
the poetical title of Nuai, amounts to ten thou- 
sand couplets, and his parody of Nizami’s five 
poems, containing nearly thirty thousand cou- 
plets, is universally admired by the cultivators 
of Turkish poetry, in which he is considered to 
be without a rival. 

2 a 
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In the Persian language also he wrote a col- 
lection of Odes, under the poetical title ofFanai, 
from which Haji Lntf Ali, in his Atish-kadah, 
has selected the following as a beautiful speci- 
men. 

“ O you who say ‘ dont curse Yezid, for possi- 
bly the Almighty may have had mercy on him.’ 
1 say, if the Lord pardoncth all the evil which 
Yezid did to the Prophet’s descendants. He 
will also pardon you, who may have cursed 
him.” 

Ali Slier died A. 11. f>06—A. D. 1500, — five 
years before his royal friend and master, Sul- 
tan Husain Mirza, and Khondemir has recorded 
the date in an afb'ctionate chronogram : — 

“ His highness, the Amir, the asylum of divine 
guidance, in whom all the marks of mercy ivere 
conspicuous, has cpiittedthe thorny brake of the 
world, and fled to the rose-garden of jiity. Since 
the ‘ light of mercy’ has descended on his soul, 
those words represent the day of his depaiTure. ’* 


* Compare S. de Sacy, Mem sur div. antiq. de la Perse, M. Qua- 
tremere, Journ, des SavaniSf 1843, p. 387. Gesek. d. sch. Red. Pers, 
p. 310. Notices et extraits des MSS. Tom. iv. 21(>, 21)0. ix. 121. 
Biographical Diet. L. U. K. s- v. Joum. Asiatiqae, Jan. 1842, p. 70. . 
SirG. Ouseiey, Notices of Persian Poets, ])p. 50 — 53. 
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JjA.STi;iH;-L-WUZR.V. 

This hiographiciil account ol' famous Asiatic 
iMinisUu’s is by Iluisamt: author, auil may fairly 
<’laim a place among the (xciuaal Histories. 
I'licrc is a later and shorter work on the same' 
subject, by Sadru-d-din Muhainmed, son of 
Zabardast Khan, written in Midiammed Shah’s 
reign, under the name of Jrshadu-l-wuzra. Both 
works are to b(^ found in the li'arah-btiklish 
Library at Lakhnau. 

Extracts. 

There were ten Wazirs of note diiring the jeigns of th(‘ Ghaz- 
nevides. 

Ahu-l- Ahhds Fazl bin Ahmed Tsjarduu, 

In the beginning of his career he was secretary to Faik, one of 
the nobles of the Samani court, and upon his death, attached 
liimself to Aniir Nasir-n-dni Sabuktigin ; ami w^hen that king 
went to Paradise, his son Malnnud appointetl Abii-l-’ Abbas Fazl 
to the post of Wazir. It is related in the Jamin-t-Tawarikh that 
Abii-1-Fazl was neither a man of learning, nor of good manners : 
that be was ignorant of the Arabic language, but was a good 
practical officer, and in administrative capacity bad not bis equal. 
God had given him a son called Ilajjaj, nho was blessed with 
such an excellent disposition and endowed with such extraordin- 
ary mental faculties, that he surpassed all his couteinporaries. 
He composed most excellent Arabic verses, and was a ])erfcct 
master of the traditionary sayings of the prophet, and many 
people have (pioted his authority as unexceptionable. 

When Abu-1-’ Abbas had been minister for ten years, the star 
of his destiny fell from the firmament of jirosperity to the pit of 
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aflvor^it\ . Sonu' historians have thus related tlie cause ol’ his 
(hsinissal : — 

Sultan Malunud had an intenst‘ lo\e for slav(?s (possessing faees 
as fair as that of the planet Jupiter.) Fazl hin Ahmed follov>ed his 
example, which accords vvitli the saying, that ‘^men follow the 
opinion of their master.” Fazl, on hearing the r(‘])ntatiori of the 
beauty of a hoy in Turkistan, deput(‘d a eoiifidcaitial person to 
purchase that hoy (whose countenance was beautiful as that of 
the ])lanet Venus), and bring him to Ghazuim aeeording to the 
mode of conveyancfi usually adoy)ted for a femak*. When an 
informer r('j)resented to the king these ciri'uiiistanees, as well as 
the sueeessful issue of the deputation, his most august Majesty 
demanded that slave (w hose colour was as whit (‘ as silver) from 
the minister (w'hos(‘ glory and dignity were raised as high as tlic 
plauc't Mcreury.) Tli(‘ minister made evasive re[)li(‘S and perti- 
naciously refused to jiart with the shne, iiotwithstaudiug llis 
Majo sty’s absolute pow^r. The king one night visited the minis- 
ter at his house, where the minister did him homage and 
treated him with a hos])itality due to the dignity of a sovereign. 
When at length the slave (who looked as heautifnl as a \irgin ot' 
paradise,) came into the presence of the king, high words passed 
between him and his minister, and so greatly was the king’s aiu!:er 
kindled, that he issued orders to seize thi' minlstcT ami ])lundt‘r 
his house. After the king's d(‘partiire for Ilimlust;iii, certain 
evil-disposed Amirs torturcsl ih(‘ minister so s(uer(‘ly with a ra(‘k 
that he lost his lif(‘. No indhiduul can rescue his “ life from the 
opyiression of late. Fate (‘ainiot he regarded as uniform in the 
dispensation of her favors,” 

Ahmed hut J/amut J\/(iimaitdL 

lie was a foster-brother and a fellow -stmlent of Sultan Mah- 
mud. llis father liasau Alaimandi, during the life time of 
Amir Nasiru-d-diii Sabakiigiii, was muployed asDivvaii at Kashah 
Bust, but Amir Niisirii-d-diii was kal hv the secret Tnaehinations 
of his enemies to entertain an uufavorahlo ojiiiiion of him. 
Hasan however did not live long. It is n'coi'ded by some that 
he was one of the ministers of Sultan Alahmiid. This state- 
ment is altogether incorrect and unfounded, as it is not main- 
tained by any great historian. 

Ahmed bill llasan, in consequence of his beautiful haiidwTit- 
ing, excellent qualities, proficiency in elociuencc and great wis- 
dom, became the most conspicuous man of his time and was 
regarded with affection by several eminent persons. The king, 
taking him into favor, appointed him secretary, and continued to 
promote him, time after time, to higher dignities, till at last he 
was nominated the chief legal authority of the state, as well as 
invested with the superintendence of the concerns of the army. 
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A short time* after, lie was entrusted with the additional duly ot 
eondiietiug the affairs of Khorasaii. All these otfiees he dis- 
rharp;(‘d iu such a satisfactory manner, that no one could exceed 
his capa(*ity for administrative duties. At leuii^th the kin^ eon- 
fi'rred on him the otlice of minister, when Ahii-l-’Ahhas Isfaruini 
incurred his displeasure. Tic held the ofHe(‘ of minister without 
any control for a peritid of eijiihteen years, when a inimlaT ol 
Amirs, such as Altutiash, the ehandierlain, Amir Ah Kheshii- 
wand and others, hrouii;ht before the court of the king false 
eharf;(‘s ai>;ainst him, dorinp; his absence, which according to th(‘ 
sayiiii!; that “whatever is listened to will make an inijiression on 
the mind,’' did not fail to ha\e its due effect on the heart 
of the kini^ ; so that the minister in eonseipience was deposed, 
and imprisoned in one of the forts of ilind, from A\liich he was 
released by Sultan Mas’iid, on ids ascendinji; the throne of 
(ihaziu'n after the death of Ids father Sultan Malimiid, and 
re-iiistated in the responsibk* otlice of minister, wideb be ludd 
airain for a Ion" p(‘riod. lie died in the \ear 111 A. 11. “It 
is finally ordained as the lot of all creatures, that nobody should 
li\e for ever in this Avorld."’ 


Ahii All IJifsahi bm jMiiluiiiuiud, nhns Ilasnak 
Melml, 

From Ids (‘arly youth he was iu the service of Sultan Mahmud, 
lit* was v'(‘ry agreeable in his conversation, well-behavi'd, (aiergetic 
and (piiek in ajipridu'nsion, hut he was not a good writer, nor 
was he well viu’sed in arithmetic and accounts. 

It is recorded iu the llauzatu-s-safa, tliat when Sultan Alah- 
nnid, in accordance with the solicitation of Nuh bin Mansur 
Siimain, was on Ids march to Khorasun against Ahu Ali Samjur, 
it was rc])!Tsentod to him, that there was, in the neighhourhood 
of the place where he was then encamped, a Darvesh ilistinguisli- 
ed for abstinence and devotion, as well as for the performan(‘e of 
miracles and su])ernatiiral deeds, and called “ Ziildd Abuposb” 
(a devotee wearing a decr-skiii.) The king, as he had a firm 
belief in the power of Darveslies, felt most anxious to pay him a 
visit, and expressed a desire that llasiiak Mekal should follow 
him, though the king was aware that he had no faith in that 
class, llasnak Mekal liowev^r placed tht‘ finger of compliance^ 
upon his eye, and aeeompaided him. Tlic king, on his visit to 
the I)(Tvesh, heard him sj)eak on the mysteries of divinity, and 
then ofier(‘d to bestow money upon him nr any other article of 
wddeh he might stand in need. Tlie devout man stretched forth 
his arm, uttering the mystic syllable “ llu,” and ])laeed a handful 
of coins in the palm of the king, with the remiark that whoever 
could draw such wealth from an iinisilde treasury had uo necal 
of the treasure of this world. The king hand(‘d those coins to 
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linsiials. wiio ionnd that thov wnv struck in th(‘ name of Af)n 
Ah I^amjhr. Tlic kij)”; on Ifis \\ii\ hack asked llasnak liow In 
conlil nd’nsc to acrord his belief in sncli miracles as this. Ilas- 
nak answered, that whatever tin* kin^; <»bscrved in respect to nnra- 
<‘lcs was \(‘ry eorn'ct and pro|)('r, but at the same time lu* would 
suii:i;(‘St that His Maj(‘sty should not ventun* to contend a2:ainst 
a man in whose name tin* coins had Inon struck in an iinisihle 
world. The kin" askini:; liimAvhether indeed the coins were stru(‘k 
in tlie name of Ahii Ali, he showed them to him ; ujxm which the 
kill" was astonish(‘d and put to tlie blush. 

In fact, llasnak Avas a constant attendant of the kin", whether 
on journeys or at home. The circumstances which led to his 
appointment to the oitiei* of chief minister are as follows : 

On the dismissal of Ahmed bin Hasan from the ])ost, the 
kill" issued orders to the other ministers for the nomination of 
some ^reat man to till nji tliat othei*. Tlie ministiTs a(*eordin"!y 
iiomiuafed Ahiid-Ivfisim, Ahii-l-llusaiu Akhali, Ahmed bin ’Ahdu- 
s-Sainad and llasnak Mekul, and sent th(‘ir iiaim*s to tlu* kinii; to 
make his selection. The king in reply oliserved tliat tlu* a])poiiit- 
ment of Ahu-l-Kasim to the oifiee of minister would interfere 
wdth his present duty of ’Ariz; that it would he impolitic to 
confer this othei* on Ahii-l-Tlusain Akhali, as lu* was too avari- 
cious ; that Ahmed bin ’i\.])du-s-Samad was ind(‘cd tit for this post, 
])ut he had been entrushal with the duty of arraiigiii" the impor- 
tant affairs of Ivliwarazm ; and tliat llasnak, though lu* was of a 
good family and had a ipiieker apjireheiision than tlie rest, Act his 
youthful age otfered an ('bstaele to his ajijiointment. The Amirs, 
on weighing these sentiments of llis Alajesty, coneludetl that he 
was inclined to nominate llasnak his minister. They thereliire 
unanimously R‘})reseiited to the king that preference should he 
giATii to llasnak Alekiil. The king, in (“oinplianee Avith tlu‘ir 
recommendation, appointed llasnak to the otliee of minister. 'Jdiis 
post he held (hiring the r(‘igns of the king and iiis sou Sultan 
Muhammed, avIio did not iut(‘rruj)t his enjoyment of all the poAvers 
d(‘legated to him by his father. llasnak, with tlu* view of ingra- 
tiating himsidf with Sultuii Aluhauimed, frequ(‘ntly made use of 
disresjieetl’nl language, in spi’akiiig of Sultari MasAiil, who was 
then in Irak ; insomuch, tliat one day in full court he exjiressed 
his appreliensions that Avheii Sultaii Alas' lid aseended the throui* lu* 
would eiujiale him (llasnak). Accordingly, Avhen Sultiin Alas’ ud 
came to Khorasiin, and took jiosscssion of the dominions of Sultan 
Aliihammcd, he summoned llasnak, (and in Ilieted condign punish- 
ment on him.) 

Size — I to : — 2.‘14 pages, each eontainiu" 19 lines. 
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IIABIBl’-.S-SIVAK. 

This faiDoiis history is also hy Khondeniir, 
and was written snhs«>(]nent to tlie Khniasatn- 
l-Akhi)ar, and in a mneh more (*xtended form, 
ihongli Stewart [Dtscriplirc ('attilos>'/u', p. 4) 
strangely eliaraeterizes it as an ahrid<j;nient of 
tliat work. 

The Hahihn-s-Siyar was written at the desire 
i‘f Muhamiiied al llusainl, who wished to have 
the facts of universal liistory collected into one 
volume. He died shortly after the vt'ork was 
heguii, and the troubles wdiich ensued induced 
our author for some time to sus])end his labours, 
until an inlroduclion to Karimu-d-Diii Habib- 
idlah, a nativ<; of Ardebil, encouraged him to 
))ros(‘eute them again with ardour. Habib-ullah 
was a great eidtivator of knowledge; all his 
leisure honi’s w'ere devoted to its acquisition, 
and hf' was particularly partial to history. Jt 
w-^as after the name of this new patron that he 
entitled his work Habibu-s-Siyar. It may be 
supposed that, as he travels over nearly the 
same ground as his father, he has made great 
use of llie Hau/.atu-s-Safa, of which in 

K 
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many parts he offers a mere abridgment, bnl 
lie has added the history of many Dynastic'S 
omitted in that work, and the, narrative is i>e- 
nerally more lively and interesting;. H(' has 
added, moreover, the lives of tlie celebrated 
men who flourished (hiring each period that he 
brinf>;s under r('vi(‘w. 

The Habibn-s-Siyar w'ascommeneed in A. H. 
927, when the author was about 4t‘{ years of ane. 
It is not known in wliat year it uas eompleted, 
but M. Qiiatremere (./mo//, r/. S(trans, Ittl.*], p 
has noticed that the year .b3t) is nuaitioned 
in it, and that tlie oecurnmc.es of Persian His- 
tory are broufjfht down to that time; — bnl 
Kliondemir pcadiaps (;ontinned bis labours lou^ 
after that period, even down to tt-'W H., because 
in an interestiuif passa!>(“at the close of tin* tirst 
volume, of which part has already lu cn <}uoted 
in a preceding’ article, he says, “Be it known 
unto the intelligeJit and eidi;j;hteued minds of 
readers that the writing of these', historic's which 
form the lirst volume of Habibu-s-Siyar, has 
been com])leted for the third time by tlie niov(‘- 
mentofthe fingers of the compose^’, according 
to the saying that “ a thing attaineth per- 
fection on its third revisal. " The compiler, 
while on his travels in Hindustan, tinished 
this volume to the entire satisfaction of all 
his friends, “ stop])ing every day and every 
night at a diffen'nt jilace.” The. pen, whose 
production is as sweet as a parrot’s imitation of 
human speech, and which, by dipping into the 
ink like a diver into the sea, brings forth to light 
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diflV reiit narratives as prtrions ^eiiis from the 
(lark (*aves of the (lee]>, and displays them to 
the world, threads ex‘rtaiu rimiarkable iueidents 
as valuable pearls in the followint; manner. 

“ Th(' vvritcu' had not been lon^- in Hindustan 
\v In n h(‘ f(‘ll siek, and Ix eame we ake r elay l)y 
day. The rei^^imem whieh he^ unelerwenl for 
threx‘ or lV)ur months, with re*speet to elrink anel 
li<^iit food, as we ll as me dic ines, ])rov(‘d ine^ftee- 
tual, so that he w as reehmeel to so slender a skelev 
ton, tliat even tlie men-uiiia bre e/e was eaj)al)le^ 
of waftini* him to a. diflereuil eountry. He at e*on- 
sume^d bis body as e asily as flame me Its a can- 
elle. At leai^th l^rovidene‘e be^slowe el upem him 
a potion for the; re‘ste)ralion e)f his he alth iioui 
that elispemsary, where When thou fall(‘st 
siek, it is he that eure th th<‘e\ ‘ The eompi- 
J(‘r ]ifte;d up his heael from his sick beel, as the 
elisj)e)ser of all thint^s opene;d tlie^ doors e)f e*on- 
valese*ence‘ te)w ards his life. At tliistime‘ uneler 
the shaelow of tlie* victorious stanelarel of liis 
august Maje;sty, BabeT, (may Cod maintain his 
kingelemi till the elay e)f jud^iJieiit !) the exmi- 
piler had oe;easion to j)re>cee‘el te> Bengal, anel at 
tnery march wlmre tlunew as the least elelay, he 
devoteel his time to the ce)inpIetione)f this vedume, 
w hicli was linisheel at Tirmuhana, near the con - 
fluene;e of the Sarjii and Ganges.* 


* Tins, tlu*refon% iiiust have been Avritteii nbont jVlay shortly 

after the dispersion of the army of Klierid, the position of wliicli tract 
IS correctly given by Mr. Erskine, though with a slight error as to 
the limits. Mr. Caldecott, his epitoiiiator, makes Kherid a General, 
and s])eaks of the army under Kherid. (See Leyden and Erskine\ 
Memoirs of Buher, p. dll, and Caldecott Ijife of Baber, p. 230.) 

R 2 
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Tliis passage is taken from a copy written 
A. H. J019, but 1 cannot trace it in any other, 
all of which imd w'ith the verses which precede 
this Conclusion ; and it was most probably not 
in the copy consulted by Mr. Quatn'mere, or it 
could scarcely have escaped the penetration of 
that learned scholar. It seems, therefore, to 
have been a. postscript written for his Indian 
friends, and the work which lu^ imposed upon 
himself may, after all, have been the mere 
cojiying, for the third time, of that which he had 
already comjiosed. 

It has been hitherto customary to translate 
tlu^ name of this History as tlie “ Fricuid of 
Travelling,’ * under the impression that the 
name of the original is Hubiba-s-Sair, but it lias 
been shown by M. Von HammiT and Baron dt' 
Sacy (JSot. et Hxlr. IX. ii. 209) that Siyar is the 
word, signifying “ biographies, lives.” The 
reason advanced f(U tliis is, that the clause, “ fi 
ukhbar-i-afradu-l-bashar,” follows immediately 
after • the title ; and rythmical propriety, so 
much studied amongst Orientals, demands that 
the word should therefore be Siyar, rather than 
Sair. Further contirmation of the correcinc'ss 
of this view will be found in the third line of 
the conclusion given below, where “ Habibu-s- 
Siyar” follows immediately after “ Arjimandu- 
1-asar,” showing that two syllables are necessary 
to compose the w ord Siyar. The entire name 
signifies, “The Friend of Biographies, com- 

* ITHerbelot says, ** c’est ee que nous appc lions dans T usage du 
'vulgaire un Veni mecum,** — Bibl; Orient, v. Habib al ISeir, 
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prising the history of persons distiiigiiished 
among men.” 

The Habilm-s-Siyiir contains an Introduction 
( Iftitah), tJinje Books (Mujellad), each subdivid- 
ed into four Cliaj)ters (Juzv), and a Conclusion 
('Iklititam). 


CONTKNTS. 

The Introduction contains the history of the creation of heaven 
and of earth, as well as of its inhabitants. 

Hook I. — ('ontains the history oi‘ the l^ropiiets, J^liilosophers, 
and Kings who existed before the dawn of Isiarnisin, with some 
account of Muhamined and the first Khalifs — 800 fiages. 

Chapter 1. — The history of the J’rophets and Pliilosophers. 

Cha}»ter 2. — Tlie history of the kings of Persia and Arabia. 

Chapter 3. — An aceonut of Mnhamined. 

Chapter 1. — The events which occurred in the time of the four 
first Khalifs. 

Book 11. — ('ontains the history of the twelve Imams, the 
Umniayides, Ahbasides, and those Kings who were contemporary 
with the Ahbasides — 7 1 0 pages. 

Chapter 1. — An account of the twelve linunis. 

Chapter 2. — The events which occurred in the time of the 
Umniayides. 

Chajiter 3. — An account of the events which occurred in the 
time of the Abbasidea. 

Chapter 4. — Gives an account of several Kings who were con- 
temporary with the Ahbasides. 

Book 111, — Contains the history of several other dynasties — 
784 pages. 

Chapter 1. — An account of the kings of Tnrkistan, and of the 
reigns of Changez Khan and his desceiulants. 

Chapter 2. — The history of the Kings contemporary with 
Changez Khan. 

Chapter 3. — Gives an account of Tiimir and his descendants, 
down to the time of the author. 

Chapter 4. — An account of his patron, the reigning monarch. 

The ( 'onelusion mentions the wonders of the world, with a 
brief account of learned and holy men, poets, lAc. 

Size — Small Folio, of 2318 pages, with 20 lines to a page. 

The parts relating to India are the sections 
on the Ghaznevides, the Ghorians, and the 
kings ofDehli down to the death of Alau-d-Din. 
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Timur’s invasion is described :il {?reat length, 
but. the Tughlak dynasty is not inentioiuid. 

I’lie work, is very rarely met with in a per- 
fect slate, but single Books and Chapters 
abound every where. 

Extracts. 

The three cities of Dehli, viz. Sirri, Jalumpfiimh and old Dehliv 
which were contij^uoiis to one another, having been all equally 
sacked, and the circumstance communicated to Ilis Majesty 
(Timur,) orders, worthy of all obedience, were issued to the etTect, 
that all the artilicers and designers, that were to be found among 
the ])risojiers, should be liberated and distributed among the 
princes, for employment by them in tbeir respective territories, 
and the stone-cutters reserved for the private service of the king, 
ill order that, accompanying him in his royal progress to Samar- 
kand, they might be employed there in building a Jama Masjid. 

On the sahject of certain olker victories o aiacd hij 
Amir Timia\ (wuroau.and his return to Samar- 
kand. 

After the world-enlightening standards of Arnir Timur had 
halted filteen days at Dclili, they left that city on the 21th Itabiu- 
hiikhir to proceed to otlier places in India, and the news of liis 
departure was spread abroad throughout the world. 

When he was encamped at Wazirabad, a mission from Baha- 
dar Nahar, the ruler of Lahawar, waited upon liis Majesty, and 
offered him* two parrots, which had amused the ("ourts of the 
Kings of India, from the reign of Sultan Tughlak Shall, by their 
wonderful imitation of human speech. The king was pleased to 
accept this handsome present, lie then crossed the Jumna, and 
arrived at Kanah, where Bahadai Nabar, accompanied by bis 
son Kalttish, did him homage, and having offered a suitable pre- 
sent, was treated with every courtesy and kindness. 

The Amir Tirmir, Giirgun, afterwards proceeded from Kanah 
to Duulatabad, the most populous city of India, and after a stay 
of two days at that place, marched against the Eort of Mirat, which 
is one of the most celebrated in India. Mania Ahmad, Bahar 
Sabzi and Safi Gabrf had possession of the Fort at the time. As 

* In the original, Tinnir is designated in this passage, “ the falcon 
of the hill of intelhgenee.” 

t Tlic llau/atu-s-Safa gives these names as Ilyas Ughaiii, and the 
son of Maulana Ahmad of Thanesar, and JSafi Gabr, or Kabir. 
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they had become refractory, His Majesfy, when he reached the 
place at the end of Rahiu-l-akhir, i;a\e Ihevn battle, took the 
city of Miraf by storm, and put tin*; iSafi (iahr to the sword, 
despatched him to hell, and ordered his son to he burned in the 
fire which ho worshijiped. 

“Though a tire-worshipper kindle tire and adore the element 
for a hundred years, yet if he fall into it, it will consume him in 
a inoineut.” 

On the 1st of darnadn-l-nwwal, tlu* »>;reater part of the tire-wor 
shippers who were in the Fort, were slain by the hands of the 
Muhammedans, and on the Fort heino; razed to the p;round, the 
Fhnperor proceeded to th<‘ hanks of the (iang:es, to wa^e a reli- 
gious war at:;ainst the Inlidel.s. Several battles were fought 
here, and many Jnfidids were slain and despatehed to hell on the 
hanks of that ri\er, and at the pass of Kojiila (Gonmukha ?), to 
which places Tinnir advanced the standard of Isliim. 

Till' Halu!)ii-s-Siyar has not mol witi) so 
many translators as the l{anzatn-s-Safa. Major 
Price has ahstraclod a ])ortion of it in his 
“ (.'hronolo”ical li.ctros|)<'( t," and the traffic 
ov<'nts of Karbala have hoen translated in the 
“Oriental (^uart(!rly lleview.” The llistory of 
the Mongols has been translated by M. Grino- 
rioff. St. Petershnnr, Itm, bvo. 

Pive <>()od copies concur in oivint*- the open- 
ing lines of the Hahihu-s-Siyar thus : — 

i. ^ S tkJI 

0,,' aily yjSI 

The third volninc, like the other two, with 
the siiif^le exception noted above, conclndes with 
poetry, of which tlic last lines arc : — 
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XI. 


TA'RrKtI-l-IBR.'VUlMr. 


A work un<l('r tliis lill<' is dcscribod by Major 
(!ha:l(“s Slcwart, as an al)ridi>(d history oflndia 
from the earliest times to tli(‘ eoTU[uest of’ that 
(amntry by Sultiiii Baber. It is luontioned 
us a (juarto volmue in tin; eol lection of Tipu 
Sultan. Tb{' author's name is <iiv(‘n as Ibrahim 
bin Hariro, and the work was dedicat(*d to 
Sultan Baber, A. D. l/iitk (See Stewart’s 

Dcscriptirc p. Id.) 

Under this name the more famous history of 
l^'erishta is freqiu'iitly (pioted by native histo- 
rians, in consequence of its liaving been compi- 
led und('r the patrona<*e of Ibrahim Adil Shah 
of Bijiipur, but I have never met the w ork quoted 
hy Stew'art, nor heard of its existence in any 
library in India. 
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XII 

l.fUliU-T-TAW/VRI'KlI. 

This “ Marrow of History” is a general Asia- 
til* C^liroiiicle of considerable repute in Europe 
and Asia. It has been translated into ].,atin by 
MM. (laulniin and Galland, and J*ietro de la 
Valle declared his intention of translating it 
into Italian. Whether he ever executed his 
task 1 know not, but in one of his letters, dated 
I021,besays “ DitradurdaPersianoin Toscano 
un libro che cbiainano MidoUa delle Hislorie^ 
et e un breve coinpendio della historia di tutti 
i Re (hdla, Persia da Adam intiu’ a Sidah Tah- 
masp.” It is also frequently quoted by the- 
authors of IIk; Universal History, and by 
D'Herbelot, as f^eh 7\(ri/>. 

The author of this work was Yahia bin Abd- 
u-1 Latifal llusaini of Kazwin, who composed 
it in A. I). 1541. Haji Khalfa gives his name 
as Isni’il bin Abdn-l-Latif ; and in the Masiru- 
l-Umra, lie is called Mir Yahya Husaini Saifi. 

The author of that excellent work describes 
him as a well known theologian and philosophe?*, 
who had acfpiiri'd such extraordinary profici- 
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ency in the knowledge of history, that he was 
fully acquainted with the date of every event 
which had occurred from the establishment of 
the, Muhaminedan religion to his own time. 

[n the opening of his career he was patro- 
nized by Shah Tahmasp Salfavi, by whom he was 
called Yahya M’sum, and was treated by the 
king with such distinction, that his enemies, 
envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poi- 
son his patron’s mind against him, by rt'pre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir Abdu-l-Latif, 
were the leading men amonti: the Sunnis of 
Cazvin. 

They at last prevailed so far as to induce the 
king, when he was tm the borders ol‘ Azarb^jan, 
to order Mir V^ahya and his son, together with 
their families, to be imprisoned at Ispahan. At 
that time, his second son, Alau-d-Daulah, known 
by the name of Kami, the author of the work 
called Nafaisu-l-Masir, was in Azarbiujan, and 
sent otf a special messenger to convey this in 
telligence to his father. Mir Yahya, being loo 
old and inlirm to Hy, accompanied tht' king's 
messenger to Isjiahan, :ind died after one year 
and nine months, in A. H..9()2,* at the age of 
77 years. 

Mir Abdu-l-Latif, however, immediately on 
receipt of his brother's communication, fled to 
fJilan ; and afterwards, at the invitation of the 
Emperor llumaiyun, went to Hindustan ; but, 
intermediately, that Emperor had departed this 

* This is tlie date according to the Masiru-l-Umra ; other authori- 
ties lix It two } ears earlier, A. ll. 960 — A. D. lo52-:i. 
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life, so (hat he arrived al C>ourt with his family, 
al'ter Akb:ir had ascended IIk' throne. Jiy 
him he was received with great kindness and 
consideration, and was appointed, in the second 
year of the reign, as his precf'ptor. At that lime 
tlie prince knew not how to read and write, 
but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat 
sonn; odes of Hahz. The Mir, says his biogra- 
pher, wais a man of great (‘lo«[ut!nc(! and of excel- 
lent disposition, and so moderate in his religious 
scaitinuaUs, that each party used to revile him 
for his indifferenct;. 

When Bairam Khan had inciirrt'd the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor, and had left Agra, and 
proceeded to Alwar, with the intention, as i( 
was supposed, of exciting n rebellion in the 
Panjab, the Em])cror sent the Mir to him, in 
order to dissuade him from such an open breach 
of fidelity to his sovea-eign. 

The Mir died at Sikri in A. H. 071. As he 
bore the same name as his grandlather, another 
source of confusion has arisen respecting the 
name of our author. 

His eldest son, Mir Ghaiasu-d-Din Ali, was 
also endowed with an excellent disposition, and 
served Akbar for a long ])criod. 

In the Iff* year of tin* reign, he accompanied 
the Emperor to Patna, and in the 21 was 
appointed to command an expedition against 
the Zemindar of Tdar. In the same year, Abd- 
u-l-Kadir recounts a sad accident which befell 
Ghaiksu-d-Din at a game of Chaugan, in which 
he and his brother, Mir Sharifu-d-Din, when 
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opposed, charged each other witli such force, 
that the latter was killed by the concussion. 
When Akbar dismounted to ascertain what had 
occurred, and it was observed that his saddle 
was empty, several disaffected persons spread 
abroad a report that he had met with a severe 
accident ; and so rapidly did the intelligence 
gain ground, that he was compelled to write 
circular letters to his nobles informing them of 
the real cix’cuiustances, and calling uj)on them 
to frustrate the designs of his enemies. 

In the 20“** year of the reign, he was honored 
with the title of Nakib Khan, by which he is 
now best known. In the 40“* yiiar, he attained 
the Mansab of 1000, and two of his cousins mai - 
ried into the royal family, the king himself es- 
pousing one of them. In the time of Jahangir 
he attained still further honors, and in the 0th 
year of the reign — A. H. 1023 — died at A jmir, 
and was buried in a marble tomb 'within the 
area of Muinu-d-Din Chishti's Mausoleum, 
where his wife lies buried by his side. 

Nakib. Khan inherited his grandfather’s de- 
votion to the study of history, and it is said that 
he knew the entire contents of the seven volumes 
of the Rauzatu-s-Safa. He was one of the com- 
pilers of the first portion of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, 
and the translator of the Mahabharata.t He was 
also expert in Geomancy and mental Arithmetic. 
The royal autobiographer, Jahangir, records an 

* Kewal Ram says, in the Tazkiratu-l-Umra, that this occurred in 
25th year, and that he obtained the title for his gallant conduct in 
repelling a night attack made by M’sum Klmn upon the royal camp. 

t This honor is usually ascribed to Faizi, but I doubt if he had any 
concern in it beyond the mere general superintendence. 
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iiistHiice of it in his Memoirs, where he relates 
that Naklb Khan, on being asked how many 
pigeons there were in a particular lloek then 
Hying, responded instantly, wil bout jnaking a 
mistake of even one. 

The Mir attained a good old age, and left a 
son, who boi e the name of his grandfather, Mir 
Abdu-l-Latif, in the same way as his grand- 
father had done before him. He was a person 
of great worth and ability, and attained higli 
honors, but died insane. 

Contents. 

The Lubbu-t-Tawarikli is divided into tlirco'^- 15ooks. 

Book I. — On Mulhammed and the Iinauis. As all notice of 
Abubekr, Omar, and Othniun is excluded, D’llerbelot considers 
our author to be a Shia. This contains two sections ; from pu«;e 
2 to 13. 

Book 11. — On the kings who reigned before the advent of Mu- 
hammed — the Peshdadinns — Knianians — the Mnluku-t-Tawaif, 
from the time of Alexander to Ardshir B^begaii — the Sasunians, 
or Kaiasara. In four sections ; from p. Id to 35. 

Book 111. — On the kings who reigned since the time of Mu- 
hammed. In three Chapters (Makala) and six sections (Bab) ; 
from pp. 3.5 to 164. 

Chapter 1, — liegarding the holy men, companions of the Pro- 
phet ; 1 , p. 

Chapter 2. — The Ummayide Khalifas ; 4 pp. 

Chapter 3. — Tlie Abbaside Khalifas ; 8 j>p. 

Section. — 1. The Sultans of Tran — in eleven subsections 
(Fasl) comprising the Tahiriau's ; 2 pp. Saffarians ; 2 pp. Sarnani- 
ans ; 2 pp. Gliaznevides ; 3 pp. Ghorians ; I p, Biiyides ; 5 pp. 
Saljiikians ; 8 pp. Kliwfirasiiishahis ; 3 pp. Atabeks ; 5 pp. Isrnai- 
lians ; 6 pp. Kardkhitais of Kirm^in ; 2 pp. 

Section 2. — The Moghuls; 13 pp. 

Section 3. — The successors of Sultan Abu Said in Tran. In 
five subsections ; 25 pp. 

* In the Preface of the copy before me it is stated that the work is 
divided into /car Books, but the details oUhree books only are given. 
DTlerbelot says, the fourth book contains the dynasties subsequent to 
Muhammed, and Hainaker says that the Leyden copy has as the fourth 
book, that which DTlerbelot gives as the contents of the third, viz. 
the reigning family of Persia, 
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Section i. — The descendants of Amir Tiiniir ; 19 pp. 

Section — The Karaluuulu and Akkinnlu Turks. In two 
subsections ; 1 7 pp. 

Section b. — The descendants of Tuslii Khan, son of Changez 
Khan, in Khoras^n and Transoxiana ; 2 pp. 

Size — Folio — pp. 104, of 19 lines. 

The work is in too abridged a Ibrtn to ren- 
der any passage wortli translating, Imt an ex- 
tract from the original will h(' found in the last 
Volume. 

Copies of the Luhbu-t-Tawarikh are rare in 
India, and 1 know ol'no good Manuscript. The 
most celebrated of Europe are those of Paris, 
Vienna, the Vatican, Bodleian, and Sir. W. 
Ouseley. Hamaker also notices one in tin'. 
Leyden Library, No. 173d, written A. 1>. 

but ascribed to Mas’udi by some extra- 
ordinary mistake.* 

Beginning. 

^ 

Ending. 

AjLaxw j ^ AXfcu ^ 


* Compare Hamaker, Specimen Cafalogi cod. MSS. pp. 48, 242. 
Vmdgr. a. Or. Vol. 11. p. 299. IVien Jahrhh. No. Ixix p. 10. DTIer- 
belot, Bihl. Or. Art. Lahb al Taomrikh. Busching’s, Mag.f. d. neu 
Hist, und Geog. No. xvii. Petis de ia Croix, Abrege de la vie des auteurs 
^c. ^c. p. 529, Ouseley, Epitome of Anc. Hist, of Persia^ pp. v, xxxi. 
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xm.-xiv. 

.LiIm 
c) 

TARrKH-I-PADSIlA'HAN.l-HlND. 

TARlKll-I-PAUSllAHAN-l-IlEMAIYirN. 

The first work is described in Stewart’s C’ata 
logiie (p. (7) as an abridged history oftheMn 
liaminedan kings of’ Hindustan till the aceession 
of tb(' Emperor Akbar. It is probably iJie same 
as the work of that name noticed l)y James 
Fraser, (Catalogue of Manuscripts collected in 
the East, 1742,) as well as by Von Hammer, 
{(jlesch. d. red. Pecs. p. 411.) 

The second is thetith'ofa work in the Cata- 
logue ofCapt. Jonathan Scott's Library, (Ouse- 
ley, Oriental Collections, Vol. 1. p. 370.) 
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XV. 

NUSAKH-I JAHAN-ARA. 

This ‘‘ worl<l-:ulonnn!>; liislory ’ is a uscfni! 
Eoiiippudiuiu, containing a brief accoiinC, not 
only of all the dynasties nsnally treated of, but 
several of less note. 

The author is Cazi Ahmed bin Mnbainmed 
al-Ghaffari al-Kazwini, to Avliom we are idso 
indebted for the better known work entitled 
jNigaristan, which will be tn'ated of under tJie 
Ghaznevidc dynasty.* From the short acconnt 
given of him, amongst the biographies in the 
Tarikh-i-Badauni, we learn that, ha ving resigned 
his ein])loyment inPtTsia, he went, towiirds the 
(•lose of his life, on a pilgrimage to M(icca, and 
that landing at Daibal in Sind, for the purpose 
of paying a visit to Hindustan, he died at that 
port, A. II. h7o— A. D. l-WT. 

The Jahkn-ara carries the History of Asia 
down to A. H. 972, of which number the au- 
thor tells us that the title forms the Chrono- 
gram. Gne section of the work was extracted 
by Sir W Ouseley, and published in 1799, 

* M. Rtjusseau attributes a Persian anthology to him, but this 
appears to be an error. 
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under lh<‘ title of “ l!;j)itoiue of the ancient His- 
tory of Persia.” India is noticed in several 
s('ctions of the work, but they are not in suffi- 
cient detail to be of any value. 

The Books and (.’hapters of the Jahtin-araare 
jiiost fancifully divided, and subdivided, into 
Leaves, Images, Paragraphs, Clauses, Jjines, 
Letlei's, &c. 

(k)N TENTS. 

The 1 11 trod net ion treats of Chronology and of the Prophetical 
ofiicc ; pp. 4 — 9. 

Book 1. — ^The Prophets — Muhainined — the twelve Inianis. — 
pp. 9— :^9. 

J^ook 11, — Chapter 1st. — The kings who preceded Muham- 
ined. The Pesluladians. — Kaiaiiians. — Ashganiaiis. — Sa&anians. 
— Kings of Babylon. — Syria. — Greece. — Yemen. — Glnissan. — 
Kheikaus of Turks. 

Chapter ‘2nd. — Kings subseejnent to Muhammed. — Abbaside 
Khalifs. — Tahirians. — Arab Kings of Spain — Shavifs of Mecca. — 
Isrnailians. — Sultans of Gilaii and Mazanderan. — Sjiftiirians. — 

Biiyides. — Gliaznevides.— Saljukian.s. Khwarazni-shahis. — Ka- 

rakliitais.^ — Atabaks. — Ghorians. — Chiefs of Arabia. — The Cse- 
sars of Biini — Tlie Sultans of Hind. — Guzerat. — Deccan — 
Cliiefs of Lar and Hormuz — the Khakans of Aloghuls. — Sul- 
tans of Mawnrau-n-Nabr. — Amir Timur. — Shah Bnkli — Sons of 
Omar Sheikh. — Descendants of Miran Shah. — The family of 
Otbrnan. — The Sultans of Kara-kunilu* — of Ak-kunilu.* — pp. 39 
—433. 

Book III. — The Saffavian dynasty. — pp. 434 — 578. 

Size — S mall Folio — 578 pp, of 18 lines each. 

The subdivisions ure given in greater detail 
in the .Jahrbiieln'r, and in exactor correspon- 
denet; m itb the original ; but it is strange that 
all notice of Book in. is omitted. 1 have seen 
copies in this country also, in which tJicre is no 
mention of that Book. 

^ This IS the usual reading in works written, or copied, in India. 
The meaning of the words is “ the hlaek sheep,” and “ the white 
sheep.” Malcolm {Hist, of Persia I. 323.) gnes it as Koinloo; Von 
Hammer-Purgstall (Jahrb. No. Ixix,) as Kojuiilu, 

T 
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Vou-Hamm<n‘ Piirs^tall observes that the 
work is not common in Europe, but notices 
three copies in London, and one in his own col- 
Jection. M. Fraelin also notices it amonpj his 
desiderata. 1 know of three copies in India, at 
Dehli, at Lakhnau, and at llaiderabad, none 
of whicli are of conspicuous merit.* 

A comparison of three copies gives the initial 
lines as : — 

^ 

^lyl 

The words at the conchisioii are : — 

&U1 IjJJ) ^ 

^ ^ ^11 

L- XLJ 1 u^lsXXil^ ^\-OwuJI^ 0^;SI 

* Compare Rousseau, Paruassr Ormital, p* Gpsch. d. Gold, 
Horde, ]). x\iv. Gesch. d. sch Red. Pers. p]). Ki, 307, ^oO. IVieu 
Jahrb. Anzyb. ]^. 35. Ouselev, Rpilonie of Anc. Hist, of Persia, p. 
xxxvi» Fraebn, Indica lions Biblioyraph, No 1315. 
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XVI.— XVII 



TARlKll-AL-JANNABl. 


JjaJljLA! 

AKHBARU-D-DAWAL. 

'Pile lirst M’ork, ol' which the correct name is 
supposed to l)(j Bahru-z-zaklikliar, “ tlic swelling 
sea, ” comprises a general history from the be- 
ginning of the worid to A H. 997-- A. D. 1589. 
D’Herhelot cpiotes tin* author of llu* Kashfu- 
l-zain1n as say ing (hat this history is called 
by some I Imu-z-zakhkhar, " superabundant 
knowledge,” and that it is the most copious 
liistory which the Muhammedans have. Ha- 
ji Khalfa says it has no known title, but that 
the author of Akhburu-d-dawal mentions it un- 
<ler the name of Bahr, and that some learned 
men call it, Aileniu-z-zakhir fi ahwalu-l-a- 
wail wau-l-awakhir, “ an overflowing well in 
the transactions of ancients and moderns.” 

It gives an account of the creation of the 
wmrld, the Prophets, Syrians, Sabians, Jews, 
(.diristians, the four ancient Persian dynasties, 
the Kings of the Greeks, of the Israelites, SuG 

T 
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tans of Egypt, tfie Arab tribes, Muhainmed, 
the four first Khalifs, and those of the Umnia- 
yide and Abbaside dynasties, the Mamluks 
who ruled over Syria, tlie si'veral dynasties 
of the Safiurians, Samanians, Ghorians, (Jhaz- 
nevidcs, Deiliniites, Buy ides, Saljukiaus, 
Khwarazni-shahis, (Miangez Khan, Timur, and 
their descendants, tlie Ottoman Emperors, anti 
others. 

The work was originally written in Arabic, 
and translated bj^ the author into Turkish, and 
abridged by him also in that language. Hence 
some confusion has arisen in describing it, 
and a second source of error arises from there 
being another author of this name, who wrote 
a history of Timur. 

It is divided into tbi sections, each contain- 
ing a diflerent dynasty ; and, although Haji 
Khalfa notices that stiveral dynasties are omit- 
ted which are mentioned in the Jehan Ara, yet 
he states that he knew no work equally copious 
as a compendium. He therefore abstracted tin; 
greater part into his own historical work, en- 
titled Fazlaka, but increased the number of 
the different dynasties to 1 -30. lie slates also 
that the Akhbaru-d-dawal wa asaru-l-awwal, 
“ the annals of dynasties and the monuments 
of ancient things,” in ."HO folios, written A. H. 
1008, by Ahmed bin Yusuf bin Ahmed, is an 
abridgment of Jannabis history, to which the 
epitomator adds a little of his own, omitting at 
the same time many dynasties given by Jan- 
nabi. 
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D'Hcrbelot varies in giving the name of tins 
author. Uinh'r the article “ Cianahi, ’ he gives 
it as, Ahon Mohammed Mosthafa l)en Seid bin 
Saiyd Uassan al Hosseiui, and under “ Tarikli 
al (jiauabi," he calls him, al (liaiiabi ben Seid 
Hassan al Roumi. Uri gives his full n.ame as, 
Abu Midiammed Mustala ben aJ-Said al-lla- 
san ben al-Said Siaiaii ben al-Said Ahmed al- 
Hosaini al-Hashemi al-('arsiii. He died A. IJ. 
.<»})})— A. I). 1-'>!)1. 

1 know of no Manuscript of this work in Iii- 
diigbiit the naun^ of Bahru-l-Zakhkhar is fami- 
liar, as being the title of a lumderous ivork de- 
voted to th(! lives ofMuhammedan Saints. It is 
also th(! name of the first volume of a modern 
compilation, called Majmau-l-Muluk. 

The Arabic history (exists at Oxford and 
St. Petersburg, and the Turkish is in the Royal 
Library of Vienna. Tin; Bodleian has two 
dopies, both in two volumi-s ; one eoj)y is in folio, 
eom[)rising .'i.53 leaves, but there are only 7(5 
sections included in it ; another is in 4to. com- 
prising 880 leaves.* 

* Compare Dri, Bihl. Bodl. Codd. MSS. Or. jip. 1,50, 1/0, IZ-l. 
Nicoll and Pusey, ?7;. pp. 500,50,5. Fraelm, Indications lUhliograph, 
No. 221. Koehler, Eichh. Report. Vol. iv. p. 271. Gesch. dos Osman. 
Reiches, Vol. iv, }). 255. llitji Klialfa, Lex. Ihbl. et. Bnc. Vol, ii. 
p. 124, Oesoh. d.\GfOld. II or d<', p, xx\in. WienJahrhb. No. Ixix. pp, 

1 1, l.'i, Fundy. d. Or. Vol, iv. p. 520. Vol. vi, ]). 570. 
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XVlli. 

L-:? • 

*» 

TARIKH-I llVjr MUIIAMMEI) OANDAIIARl 

This work is very lre(HU'Utly quoted l)y I’e- 
rishta, l)otli iti the Cu'iu'ral History, as w(‘l! as 
in (he Histories of Bengal, Sind, and (iiizerat, 
and thi’on^hout a ju riod extcudin;>' from Mali 
mhd of Ghazni to tlu; accession of Akhar. it 
is, therefore,, evidently' a (xiaieral History. 

In the Sahihn-I-Akhhur, Sartij) (’hand (jnolos 
as one of the authorities to whiidi he is indehl- 
4 r 1, Tarikh-i-Sndr Jahau by Haji IMulianuned 
Candahari, in wdiich he has confoundt'd twt> 
names together, and rendered himself ojien to the 
suspicion of quoting works which he nevi-r saw, 
— a ])ractice by no means uncommon with our 
modern historiographers, 

1 cannot learn that thex*e is any copy of this 
Avork extant. 

(See Brigg’s Verishla, Vol. I. pp. o2, 408, 
Vol. IV. pp. 48, 84'), 401 ) 



•• ^ 
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XJX 

TARIKH-I-ALFI'. 

This M^ork romjH-cliciids a Histoiy of Mu- 
hamiucdan nations iij) to tin; tlioiisandlh year 
oftlicHiji'i Era. It is from this circimisfanco 
tliat it obtains its name, AIJ\ simufyin” in the 
Arabic lanj>;iia,iie, om; thousand. Tlai Ihnjieror 
Akbar directed its compilation 1)y sev(?ral 
learned men,* and may huYc ])erha])s fixed 
upon this particular period of oiu; thousand 
years, in conformity Avith a notion he is said to 
liave entertained and exju-essed, that th(' Mii- 
hamme-dan religion AA'ould be abolished, after 
lasting that period. | 

At the commencement of the work, many 
different authors were em]>loyed, but, subse- 
«piently, the chief labour devolved upon Miillana 
Ahmed, the son of lhe( azi of Thatta,| and the 
autlior of Khulasatu-l-lJaiat, “liie Essence of 
Life.” An interesting account of the diU'erenj 


^ Two liiintlrctl years before a Miiiilar selit nit*, was cxeeuted b\ 
(iiitlirie and (irey. St e (U\srh d. svh, redvk. ZV/.s/tv/.v, p 353. 
t TroAer and Shea, nahislan, Vol. III. ]>. 

■[; Ills birih])laee is diifereiitly ^iven by otliers T)r Bird rails hmi 
son of Nasrallaii of Nineveh. (leneral Brii^gs rails him Mulla Ahmt'd 
of Nineveh. See Uistonj of Guzeratf p. SS. Feris/ifa, Vol. 1 p. xhx 
iJabistan. Vol 11. p. IbO. 
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parlies engaged on it. is given ])y Abdu-l-Kadir 
Badauni in the following passage from his 
Mnntaklmhn-l-Tawarikli. 

“ About this lime (A. H. bbO) Mulbi Ahnu'd 
of Tbatta, a bigot v bo bud the impertimniee* 
to call bimself a physician, came from the Dec- 
can, and was ])res{aited at (\)mt. llis ancestors, 
who resided in Sind, were Farukis of the Hani- 
fab sect, andMnlla Ahmed used, in conse(pienc(' 
of bis apostacy, to shower anathemas upon those 
unfortunate persons. * * In tin; time of SliaJi 
Tahmasp lie associate*! in Irak with some here- 
tic Iranians, but he even exceeded them, nol- 
witlistanding their notorious heresy. When 
Shah Ismail II. deserted the faith of his father, 
and became a Sunni, and persecuted tin* luTotic 
Shias, Mulla Ahmed uccoinpanied Maklidum 
Sharki, (an uncompromising Sunni, who wrote 
the Kitabu-n-nawatiz,) on a iiilgrimage to 
Mecca. Thence he ])rocced('d to the l)ec(;aii, 
and afterwards to Hindustan, and finding no 
opposition to the prosecution of his dc'signs, he 
began to teach his absurd doctrines,']' and invite 
converts to the Shia ])ersuasion ; but in a short 
lime he met the ])cnulty of his evils deeds. He 
had as yet had no interview with Shaikh Faizi, 
and had not yet assn m(;d that air of confidence, 
with wliich his intimacy with that minister 

The author of the Masir-l-rmra, who tvas himself a Shia, speaks 
more teiiderix of these absurdities. He says the Mulla was partial to 
religious controversy, and rarely missed an opportnuity of intlnlgin,^ 
his propensity even in mixed societies. 

t The Masir-l-Urnra tloes not give so sori v an account of his claim 
to V)e a pin sieian, as will be seen below . 
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inspivod him, wlien I saw iiim one day in the 
IJazar, wliere some Irakis took the opportunity 
otmeutionine; my name to him in terms of praise. 
Upon tiiis, Jtc addressed irn*, and said, “ I s('e 
the mark of a Shia stannied on yonr foreliead.” 
“dust as mneh,” I replied, “as 1 see .Sunni 
stamped upon your's.” The bystanders laugh- 
ed, and were mucli gra tilled at the I’etort. I 
sJiall, please (Jod! notice the close of liis life in 
the proper place.” 

“The year one tlioiisand of the Ilijri Era. 
whieli is in geiu'ral use, being now completed* 
the Emperor Akbar ordered a history to be 
written of all tlie INfubammadan kings, and 
direeletl that such a name should be given to 
the Avork, as to denote' the; yc'ar of its composi- 
tion. ft, Avas for this reason tliat thi' work was 
entitled Alfl.” 

“ He further ordered tin' Avoid fiihlat (death) 
to be substituted for Hijrat (flight) in the dif- 
ferent dates, and emj)loyed seven persons to 
uruh'rtake the eonqnlation from the date of the 
decease of the Urophet to the present day, and 
to mention therein the events of the ndiole 
world.” 

“ He assigned the lirst year to JVakib Khan, 
the second to Shah Fateh-ullah, and so on to 
Hakim Humam, Hakim Ali, Haji Ibrahim 
Sarhindi (who had just then arrived from 

* This IS said in the paulo-post future sense, because the order 
for the composition of the Tarikhi-l-Alt'i is recorded as one of the 
events of 9,^0 H, and we find Abdu-1-Kadir pijoinp; to Lahore to revise 
it ill 1000 II. Tlie trauslutiou of the Mahuhliarala was also ordered 
in 990 II. 
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Guzerat) Mirza Nizaimi-d-Din and myself; so 
that by such distribution thirty-live years were 
finished in the course of a week.” 

‘‘ During the period that I was compiling the 
events of the seventh year, and was engaged 
on the life of Khalif Omar, the model of 
purity, (may God be propitious to him !) 1 had 
just completed an account of the foundation of 
Kdfa, and the destruction of Madain, from 
the ruinsof which the new city was embellished, 
and the marriage of Ammi Kulsiim the daughter 
of All, (may God be propitious to him !) as 
well as the institution of five stated times 
for prayer, the fall of the city of Nasibin, and 
the large black scorpions which were made 
use of to effect its capture, when, one night, 
Mirza Jafar Asaf Khan thought proper to disjuite 
the correctness of these facts.* Notwithstand- 
ing this, Shaik Abii-l-Fazl and Ghazl Kh&n 
Badakhshl confirmed my assertions. Shortly af- 
terwards, when 1 was asked whence 1 got this 
information, I replied that I had seen it in 
books, and had written accordingly, and that it 
was not my own invention. Immediately the 
Rauzatu-l-Ahbfib and other historical books 
were called for from the library, and given to 
Naklb Khan to verify the accuracy of the state- 
ment, which, by God's grace, being found cor- 
rect, 1 was relieved from the charge of inven- 
tion.” 

“ At the recommendation of Hakim Ab6-1- 
Fateh, the compilation of the work from the 

* See Note D. 
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Ihirty-sixlli year was entrusted solely to Mul- 
la Ahmed of Tlvatta, who, however, wrote 
whatever coincided with his sectarian prejudices 

-a fact which is well known.” 

“ The compilation of two volumes was tinished 
up to the time of Chan^hez Khan, when Mirza 
Faulad, one night, pretending that the king had 
sent for Miilla Ahme<l, summoned him from his 
house, and murdered him in a street of Lahore, 
in revenge for some injury which he had suffer- 
{‘d at his hands, as well as because he mtis 
violently opposed to him in matters of religion. 
For this act he was sentenced to death.” 

“The remainder of the work was written by 
Asaf Khan, up to the year 007* 11. In the year 
lOOOt H. 1 was ordered to ])roceed to Lahore, 
to revise the composition, to compare it with 
other histories, and to arrange the dates in 
their jiroper sc(iuence.’' 

“ 1 compared the two first volumes in one 
year, and entrusted the third to Asaf Khan.” 

* Not having seen the last part of the History, 1 am not able Ln 
ascertain wliether it extends only to 91^7 H. The Masiru-l-Umra 
uses the same expression. 

{• In another portion of his History he says, that he presented the 
first volume of tlie edition, which had been revised by him, in the 39th 
year of the reign, eorresponding with A. H. 1003, in which labour, his 
friend, Mulla Mustafa, a famous copyist of Lahore, had been associated 
with liim. He was then asked by Akbar to revise the second, as it 
was full of the religious opinions of Mulla Ahmed, but he excused 
himself from doing more than merely revising the style, without 
altering the sense, or correcting the dates ; in order that his enemies 
might not say he had been introducing his own sentiments instead of 
those of the author, and siihstitiiting one set of prejudices for another. 
As the Tarikh-i-Alfi is quoted in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, whicli is brought 
tlown only to the end of the 38tli year of tlie reign, corresponding 
with lOOii II. it is evident it must have been available before Abdu-1- 
Kkdir had revised it. 

u 2 
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In another part of his History (A. H. 1008) 
Abdu-1-K.a(lir af>ain speaks of the Tarikh-i-Alfi 
beinj^ divided into tlircc books, two composed 
1)y Mulla Ahmed, “tlie heretic, may he meet 
with his deserts ! ’ and the third by Asaf Khan 
(Jafar Be^). Major C. Stewart, however, in l)is 
Catalof^ue of Tl])u Sultan's Library, says, it is 
divided into live Books, and tliat it extends 
from A. .1). (i'l'l to 1502. I’he (UTor of making;’ 
it commence from A. D. (>22 arises from Ids 
sup])osin<>- that its dates refer to the lliglit, in- 
stead of the dealii, of Mohammed. This alter- 
ation of ail universal Era, and the substitution 
of one especially for this work, is a very objec- 
tionable feature of the Tarlkh-i-Alfi, excellent 
us it is in many other respects. 

It will be observed that Y\bdn-1-Kadir pro- 
mised to relate further particulars of Midla 
Ahmed in their proper place, and lie fullils 
that promise in the following passage, which 
affords as amusing an instance of odium Ikeolo- 
gicum, as is to be met with in any country. 

“ During this inontli (Safar, 9J)({ A. II.) Mirza 
Eaulad Birlas persuaded the heretic Mulla 
Ahmed, who Avas alwa) s optmly reviling the 
first Khalils, to leave his own house at midnight 
under some pretence, and then assassinated 
him. The chronograms of which event are. 
“Bravo! Faulad's stiletto!” and “Hellish 
hog !” and indeed Avhen I saAV that dog in the 
agonies of death, I obsciwed his countenance 
to be exactly like that of a hog : others also 
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observed the same, May God protect mo from 
such a dreadful fate !”* 

“ Mirza Fanlad Avas bound alive to tlic leg of 
an elephant in the city of Lahore, and thus 
attained niartyrdoin.” 

“ When Hakim Abu-l-Fateh sent some one to 
empiire of him, whether sectarian ])rejudices 
had induced him to kill Mulhv Ahmed, he replied 
that had that been the reason, he would have 
selected a more noble victim than the Mulla. 
The Hakim reported this speech to the king, 
who remarked that Mirza I'aulad was an im- 
placable villain, and ought to sulfer death. He 
therefore ordered him to be drawn), Avhile yet 
living, by anelephant, iillhongh he w as verynear- 
ly obtaining a pardon through the intercession of 
the ladies'l of the royid household. The Mulla 
expired three or four days alter the Mirza.” 

“It is said, that when the Sluas Avere bathing 
him previous to burial, they fixed, according to 
the observances of their religion, a tent peg in 
his back, and dipped him several limes in the 
river, and that when he was buried. Sheikh 
Faizi and Sheikh Abu-l-Fazl appointed wnitidi- 
men to guard his tomb ; notwithstanding which, 
when the Court departed for (aishmir, the 

* A Sliia, wlio marlvcd tlic rubrics oii flic mar^m of the copy 1 Iiavc 
used, takes a most summary revenue, by beading this j)assai;e thus, 
“ Tlie assassiuatiou of the blessed Muilu Ahmed hy the ruthless daj^- 
ger of ail accursed son of a jug.” 

t The Masiru-l-rmni sa\s“by the nobles of the slate.’’ Tlic 
determination to carry the sentence into effect shous the stern justice 
of the Kmperor. 'flic Birlas family had served his for eight genera- 
tions, and Mirza Faulad had himself licen selected by Akhar to accom- 
pany an embassN to Abdullah Kban Uzbek, in tlic 2lind year of the 
reu>*n. 
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people of Lilliore exhumated his vile carcase, 
and burnt it.” 

The author of the Masiru-l-Umra adds a few 
particulars respecting Mulla Ahmed, in his 
biography of Faidad Khan. He says that the 
accomplice of JMirza Faulad personated one of 
the royal messengers, and summoned tln^ iMulla 
to the king’s presence, that when the Mulla had 
left his house, he was attacked, and had one of 
Jiis hands cut otf by a sword ; that the assassins, 
mistaking it for his head, ran olf, satistied that 
their work was accomplished ; that he fell from 
his horse, and when he had recovered a little, 
])ickcd up his own hand, and went to the 
house of Hakim Hasan for succour ; that wlien 
Faulad Khan was seized, he confessed the crime 
before Ahu-l-Fazl, Khan Khauan, and Asal’ 
Khan. 

He says also that Mulla Ahmed went in his 
22nd year to Mashed, and thence to Yezd and 
Shiraz, where, under the instructions of the 
physicians Kamalu-din Husain and xMullaMirza 
Jan, he entered on a course of medical study, 
and read the Kulyat-i-Canhii of Avicenna, and 
the Sharh-i-Tajrid, M'itli all the commentaries. 
He then went to Cazwin, udiere he had an in- 
terview with ShyiTahnuisp, and when Shah Is- 
mail, the second, urns converted to the Sunni doc- 
trine, he went to Irak-i-Ai’ab and Mecca, and 
after mixing with several celebrated scholars in 
those parts, proceeded to the Deccan, to the 
Court of Kutb Shah of Golconda, and in the 
27tb year of Akbar’s reign came to Futehpur 
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Sikri, where he received orders to compile the 
Tarikh-i-Alfi. 

He used to read out his composition to Ak- 
bar, who asked him upon one occasion, why lie 
had dwelt so long upon Khalifa Othmau's reign. 
He replied openly, says the Masiru-l-Umra, 
before all the Turani nobles, who were Sunnis, 
that that period is the “ Bauzatu-s-Shuhada”* of 
the Sunnis, and to abridge it would give oflence. 

The inconvenience respecting the introduc- 
tion of a novel era in the Tdrikli-i-Alfi has 
already bcien noticed Another were serious 
accusation has been laid against this work, of 
leaving out several important cvc'uls during the 
period it embraces ; and especially the omission 
of the decisive battle of Cadesiah in A. D. 0.30, 
which preceded the final subjugation of Persia, 
has been commented on as a proof of careless- 
ness. But a much greater objection to be made 
to the Tarikh-i-Alfi is the plan of the work — 
being constructed in the form of Annals, like 
the tedious Historical Library of Diodorus ; and 
thus we are compelled to turn over page after 
page of this voluminous history, before we can 
trace the connection of events in any particular 
country which may happen to be the subject of 
our investigation. Nothing but an excellent 
Index could remedy such a defect. 

The Compilers appear to have availed them- 

* The Rauzatu-s-Shuhada “ the garden of martyrs’’ is the name 
usually given to works recounting the tragical fate of the sous of AIi, 
The author evidently considers the remark of the Mulla to be witty 
and severe. He also quotes the retort, of which Abdu-l-Kadir boasts 
above, at p. 146 , the point of which is not very evident. 
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selves of all the best sources of information 
open to them ; for there is no historical work, 
Arabic or Pei’sian, of any cek^brity amongst 
modern European Scholars, which they do not 
(juotc — often applying a very judicious critic- 
ism in selecting the most trust-worthy records, 
and rejecting the fabulous legends, with which 
so many of them abound. The authorities 
quoted on Indian affairs are few, but more may 
be mentioned in the Frcface, which is said to 
have been written by Abil-l-Fazl. 


Extracts. 

Anno 08 uftcr ihe dcalh of Blnhammed. 

When Abdullah, the son of Ahubakr, arrived at Nitnro;:, 
H#*j sent a message, requesting him not to linger at Sejestan, 
but to march without delay towards Cabiil, as signs of rehclliou 
and disaffection had exhibited themselves in the chief, lluibal, 
for he had entered into a treaty with the Muhammedans, and 
agreed to pay a tribute annually into the treasury, and as long 
as he found the Muhammedans powerful, he paid the tribute, 
but whenever they were found to be engaged in other aifairs, or 
had encountered any disaster, he withheld it. Abdnllaii, in 
obedience to tlie commands of llajjaj, turned towards Caliul with 
the armies of Basra and Kiifa, and as fast as the Muhammadans 
advanced, Raibal retreated towards Hindustan, Haiid Sliureili, 
one of the officers of Abdullah, pursued Riiibal seventeen para- 
sangs. At this time, the ruler of Cabul sent persons to some of 
the dignitaries and well-wishers of the state, desiring them to 
secure those roads, by wliich the Muhammadans bad entered the 
country, in such a manner that they should neither obtain any 
supplies, nor have the opportunity of retracing their stejis. The 
consequence was, that after a few days such a famine broke out 
in the Muhammadan camp, that every one despaired of life. 
Upon this, Abdullah, the son of Shureih Ilaiu, said it is advis- 
able for us to treat with the infidels, and to offer 70,000* dirhems, 
in order that we may prevail upon them to remove the obstacles 
they have set in our way, and thus betake ourselves to a place 

* In another passage this is 700,000 in the original. 
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of soeuiit3\” Shuroili repliptl, “whatever amount j’^ou ofler to 
the iniidels, the Divviiu will place to your individual account.” 
Abdullah rejoined, “such a demand even would be preferable to 
the dreadful alternative of starvation.” Shureih said, “ rny ap;e 
exceeds a hundred years, and I never expected to arrive at this 
])eriod oi Existence. It has alwa\'^s been my prayer before the 
throne of (h)d that I might sidfer martyrdom, and the time for 
its accomplishment has now arrived.” Saying this, he mounted 
his horse, and e\(‘.laimcd, “ O, ye IMnsulniaus, wlio have a desire 
to be martyrs, follow me!” Upon which, a few men came for- 
ward, and joined him, and wdth boldness rushing to the battle 
field, they charged the infidels, ami kept on fighting till they 
were' slain. 

Abdullah, after pa^^ing dirhems to the encin\", return- 

ed with his followers. When they arrived at tlie Muhannnedan 
frontier, food was served out to them ; and so iamislied WTre 
fliey, that those who sadsfied their a[>petite <]i('d immediaiely. 
When this w'as known, they ajipeascd their hunger more nioflcr- 
ately, and were thus by degrees restored to tlu'ir former strength, 

^ i\i -t "t* 

Anno 377 lifUr ihv deolh of MahamnuiL 

It aj)pears froTu authentic history that tlie following circum- 
stances led to the first conquest of India by Amir 'Nasiru-d-diii 
Sabnktigin. 

There was a town, called Knsdar, near the dominions of Amir 
Nasiru-d-diri. The ruler of this jilaco prided himself much on 
the strength of his torts, and w^as elated at the w^iwilth and re- 
sources of his kingdom. 

Amir Nasirn-d-diii invaded tins ehii'rs counirv, ajid took him 
prisoner, but ultimately re‘>tored him to his possessions on these 
conditions, that lienceforth the coin should ho struck, and the 
Khiitba be read, in the Amir’s name, and tiiat a fixed sum out of 
the revenue of the country should be annually remitted to his 
treasury. 

After the termination of the campaign of Kusdar,* Amir 
Nasiru-d-din meditaling a religions war against the infidels, 
marched towards India, and conquered several forts and towns 
where the Muhammedim flag had never before weaved. 

This encroachment on the jiart of the Mnhainmedans was the 
cause of nujch disquietude to the mind of .faipa), tlic ruler of 
India, wlio apprehended that his aneestnd dionmions Avouid in 
consequence he wrested from his hands.* 

Accordingly, adopting the only remedy available, he collected 
his army, and marched towards tlie IMnhammedan territories. 
Amir Nasirii-d-diii, on the receipt of this intelligence, assembled 

See Note E. 


X 
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such a considerable force to put down his ojiponeiit, as made 
llie very hills and plains groan under their weight. In short, 
king Jaipiil and Amir Niisiru-d'din marched against each other 
from opposite directions, and the two armies met on the fron^ 
tiers oi’ India, wliere a battle was fought with such slaughter, 
that the earth was incarnadined with human blood, and the 
warriors of both armies, and the combatants of both countries, 
were wounded, and in despair. In this battle Sultan Mahmud, 
iiutwitbstauding his tender age, dispbayed such courage and 
inire])idity, that the very heavens gazed ujion his exploits with 
wonder. 

After the adverse armies had been engaged in re]>eated con- 
flicts, Amir Nasiru-d din was apprized by some of his adherents 
that there was a spiing in the vicinity of the camp of Jaijml, 
which, on some filthy substance being throw^i into it, w^ould 
raise such a storm accompanied by lightning, thunder and cold, 
tliat no one could endure it. 

Amir Nasiru-d-din, accordingly, ordered some ordure to hr 
throw n into the sjiring. This being done, the skies were instantly 
(wereast with clouds, attended with lightning and tliuuder; the 
bright day became dark as night, and the C(dd was so intense, 
that the blood congealed in the warriors' veins. The Indians 
w'{’rt‘ so filled with consternation, that tliey conld no longer make 
II stand against their victorious foes. When king Jaipul saw this, 
he was in the utmost dismay and grief, and, determining upon 
snhmissioii, he despatched a messenger to Nasiru d-dni witli 
overtures of peace, engaging to pay aunually a heavy tribute to 
the conqueror, to present him witli a number of elphants, and to 
<*oni[)ly with any other demand which Amir Nusiru-d-din might 
exact from him. He also agreed to acknowledge the Amir’s 
supremney in the jirovinces of Hindustan. 

Amir Nasirn-d-din, with his accustomed humanity and bene- 
volence, readily accejited the terms jiroposed by king Jaijiai. 

Jk * * Jf: 


Anno 3813 (iftcr the death of Muhannued . 

It is related in the history of Ibu Kathir of Syria, that, wlieu 
Sultan Mahmud, after several severe actions with Jaipal, the 
king of Hindustan, had at last taken him prisoner, he tore 
from the neck of his captive a string of splendid jewels, of the 
value of 80,000 dinars, and, after a time, ordered him to be re- 
leased from prison, and restored to his own country, in order 
that he might convey to his subjects the impression he has re- 
ceived of the pomp and power of the ^luhammedans ; but that 
when king Jaipal reached his own country, he was so overwhelmed 
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with shame, that he forthwith threw himself on a funeral pvre, 
anti perished in the llamcs. 

4: * * JK :f: 


Anno 4 " 2 () after ike death of Muhamnied, 

One of the events of this year was, that three of the principal 
Keijas of Hind, having formed a confederacy, with an intent to de- 
liver Lahore from the Muhammedans who had risen ii}) in lehel- 
lion against Maudud, sou of Mas’ud, laid siege to the citv. 
Upon this, the leader of the Midiammedan army again made sub- 
mission to Maudud, and collected together the entire jMuliarnrned- 
an force. When the Raja knew that the Muhammedans had 
again submitted to Maudiid, son of Mas’ud, two of them witlulrew 
to their country, but the third, whose name was Deopal Hanui- 
ma, delayed his retreat, in order to try his strength with the 
Muhammedans. 

The latter, when satisfied of their superiority, made a sallv, 
compelled the Raja to fly before them, and killed many infidels 
in the pursuit. 

The Raja retired within a stronghold, which the Muhamnied* 
ans invested. The fort being a small one, and the troops whiefi 
accompanied the Raja to that place amounting to five thousand 
horsemen and seventy thousand foot soldiers, the infidels found 
themselves o» the verge of destruction, and sent deputies to 
the Muhammedans begging for quarter ; but the Mnhamrned- 
ans would not consent, unless the infidels surrendered every one 
of their fortresses. 

At length, when the infidels had no other alternative than to 
yield, they accepted the conditions, and saved their lives. 

The property and treasure of all their forts fell into the handb 
of the Mnliamrnedans, together with five thousand Muhammedan 
slaves, wdio were imprisoned in them. These having been set 
free, joined the victorious army. 

When the Muhammedan army had settled affairs with Raja 
Deopal, who was superior to all the kings of Hind in power and 
grandeur, they directed their attention to another Raja, named 
Mab Balri, who, when he received the intelligence thereoli set his 
trooj)s in order, and advanced with a determination to light with 
the Muhammedans. 

Upon the meeting of the two armies the fire of battle was 
kindled, and notwithstanding the inferiority of the Muhammedan 
forces, which did not amount to one-tenth of those o[)posed to 
them, they, by the help of providence and the influence of their 
victorious banners, attacked the enemy with such fury, that the 
Raja was sent to perdition, and five thousand of his army fell on 

A *2 
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the field of battle. The Mnhaminedans obtained considerable 
booty, and when the chiefs of Hind were informed of these cir- 
cumstances, they gave in their submission, and by the oiler of 
tribute, kept themselves free from the destructive swords of the 
IMuliammcdans. 

tic .1; 4: sf: :ic 

Anno 482 aflcv ihc death of Mitkamnml. 

When Ibrulnm, son of MasMd, was satisfied that tliere w'as no 
apprehension of any opposition from the Saljukians, he dispatch- 
ed an army towards Hindustan, and eompiered s<‘verfd places 
that had not been captured by liis predecosbors, notwit list muling 
their })ower and resources. One of the places which submitted 
to the coiKpieror, was a fort of »Iud, A\hicJi surpassed all others 
in strengtli and extent. It was situated I 20 ]>arasangs distant 
from Laliciwar, and at the time when Ibrahim eommenced o})cr- 
ations against the fort, there was a garrison in it of ten thousand 
men, who fought several times agtunst the invader. Finding 
Ibrahim’s elforts and resources to capture the fort very great, the 
garrison became dispirited, and although tliey had sullieient 
supplies and plenty of water, tliey iievcrtludess surrendered on 
condition that their lives should be sjiared. After capturing 
this fort, Ibraiiirn directed his attention towards another, called 
Danial,'* ** which was situated on the summit of a high idli on the 
borders of llindiistdn ; on one side of this fort there was a large 
river, reported to be almost muiassablc by Jimnan beings, and 
on the other, a large thorny jungle, into which nothing but tbe 
rays of the sun could penetrate. The jungle was, moreover, said 
to be infested by venemons serpents, tlies, iSi^c. 

One part of the jungle abounded with elephants as huge as 
mountains, and it was inhabited by a race of Hindus of an enor- 
mous strength and stature. Of all the places in Hindustan 
Ibrahim found this the most inaccessible. At tlie foot of the 
hill there was no level ground suited for his operations, 

Ibrahim, nevertheless, with his usual courage, made au attemjit 
to take the fort, and through the aid of God, soon captured it. 
He took possession of an immense tjuantily of property and 
jewels, the like of which had never been seen. 

Ibrahim next marched towards Deni[)iir, in Hindustan, a 
place which many great em])erors found it impracticable to con- 

* Probably the place subsequently called’ Nurpbr, which has a fort 
built of stones and mud on an eminence about two luindred feet high, 

at the base of wliieh Hows a small river, a feeder of the Ua\i, winch 
it joins about thirty miles lower down, — Thornton's Ga^dtecr, Yol. 11. 
p. 8d. 
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qucr. Several histories state that this place was inhabited by 
the descendants of the pco})le of Khorasun, wlio (or their disloyal 
and rebellious conduct had been long before banished the country 
by Afnisiab, emperor of Tiinin. This })lace was densely po- 
pulated, and was of considerable strength. There was a large 
reservoir of water in it, tlui diameter of which was half a f)a- 
rasang, and tliougli both rneii and beasts used to drink of it, 
yet it was always full throughout the year. During the time the 
tribe alluded to dwedt in this place, the rulers of Hindustan never 
dared to attack it, from a conviction of its impregnable strength. 
:}: * 


Anno 547 after the dmlk of Makammed, 

When Aliiu-d-Din received intelligence of what had hn})])(‘ned 
to his brother, he colle<*ted a large army, and })rocced(‘d to 
Ghaznin, with a view to avenge his cause. It is alh'ged by some 
historians that before the au'ival of Alau-d-])in at Glmznin, 15ah- 
ram Shah died, and that hi:> son succeeded him ; but later autho- 
rities being aware that tliis assertion was not correct, have stated 
ill their histories that Ihihriiin (Siiah, having been informed of 
the apjiroacli of Aluu-d-Diu, levied forces from every ])art ot' liis 
own country, and came out of Gliazuiii to engage Alan d- Din. 
Ihiliram at tirst sent a message to Alau-d-Din to the (dfect that 
it was advisable for him to abandon bis groundless Jiope, and to 
return befme he incurred disgrace, it is relat(‘d that there were 
two heroes of Ghor, called Sirfil,* who were of iiieoinparable 
strength and valour among Ghorians, and when the ambas- 
sador of Bahrain Sliah returned, Sultciu Alaii-d-Hin, having called 
tliese heroes, addressed them in these wonU. “In answer to 
Baliram Shall 1 have told him, that if he has ¥il (elepluints), 1 
have (the chief of elephants). Be on your guard therefore, 

and take care that you overpower the elephants opposed to you.” 

Both these heroes, after kissing the earth, re})lied, “ As long as 
life remains, we shall he firm to our duty, and will not spare our- 
selves.” In short, when the two armies came in contact with 
each other, and the flame of battle was kindled,! the Ghoriaii 
heroes, with daggers in their hands, crouched beiieatJi tlie bellies 
of the elephants, and ripped them open. One of the two heroes 
perished on the field, and the other survived the battle. 

* This appears the correct reading. Briggs (hWishta, I. 154) reads 
Khurmil, ifnd adds a note expressing his doubts if Einml lie not 
meant. The witticism which follows is not irieiitioned by Ecrislita, 
and the Kaiizatu-s-SufVi omits all notice of these two heroes. 

t This is a phrase that the conipdcr is rcmarkalily fond of, the dc- 
scrijition of an action lu the field rarely occurs without it. 
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it is said that the Sultan covered liis coat of mail on the clay 
ot' battle witli a red silk vest, and when some one enquired the 
cause, ho rejdii d, “ if 1 am shot by an arrow, and the hlooil gusli 
out of the wound, my army will not he discouraged/’ During the 
lieat of battle, Daulat Shah, son of Bahrain Shah, a prince of 
incomparable bravery, collected together a few valiant men, 
and with the entire body of his clejdiants made a simultane- 
ous attack upon the Ghorian army. Ala-u-d-Din ordered 
his infantry in the front line to retire, and open a })assage 
for them. Daulat Shah, thinking that the Ghorian army was 
broken, tichanced with a chosen body of men, wlio were imme- 
diately surrounded by the (jihorians, for the infantry of Alau-d- 
Din returned to their former position on a signal given by the 
king, and cut off the retreat of Daulat Shah, who after displaying 
many acts of personal prow’ess, was put to the sword with all 
tiiosc who follow'cd him. Bahr.im Shall, on perceiving this, took 
alarm, and fled awa}^ with precipitation. The Ghorians jmrsued 
the men of Ghaznin, till Bahrain Shall reached a distance of 
one parasang from Ghaznin, where he halted, in order to 
allow his dispersed troops to join him. In this place he rallied, 
and made another stand, but being unsuec'essful, was again com- 
[lelled to fly. The Sultan pressed on to Ghazuin, and there, 
while engaged in drinking wine on the top of the citadel, he 
ordered his soldiers to plunder and massacre the inhabitants 
of Ghazinn witliout mercy. In the execution of th(‘se cruel 
orders, iu which his army was engaged for seven days, so utterly 
was Ghazuiii destroyed, that there remained not a trace of its 
buildings. 


^ ^ * if: Jjc 

Amto 592 after the death (f Bluhammed. 

It is mentioned in authentic Uistories that when Shahabiud- 
Diu was defeated by the Turks of Khita, on iiis return from 
Khwiirazm, as has been already related, it was currently reported 
tliroughout the kingdom, that ShaluUm-d-Din had been missed 
in the held of battle, and there was no certainty whether he had 
perished or escaped. Consequcutly, enemies rose up on all sides, 
and every one encroached upon a portion of Ids kingdom. Among 
other enemies, one named liubal, who lived in the mountains 
between Lahore, Gabul, and the sandy desert, having united with 
a number of Kokars, who dwelt in those parts and jiaid tribute to 
the treasury of Shahabu-d-Din, excited a rebellion, began to ]>luu- 
der that tract, and intercept the communications between Lahore 
Ghaznin, so that no one could pass from one to the other. 

Upon the return of Shahabu-d-Din to Ghaznin in safety, as 
before meiitioued, he was informed of these transactions, and 
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consequently resolved to proceed to Ilindnstun, and punish the 
rebellious spirits of that country. For this purpose, he sent an 
order to Atnir Muhummed, son of Alh Ali, whom he had appointed 
Governor of Lahore and Multan, desiring; them to despatch the 
tribute of the year (JO I II. as soon as possible, as it was necessary 
to make preparations for an expedition to Khitii. Muhamnied, sou 
of All, wrote in answer, that the tribute of the j ear had been col- 
lected and was ready, but that the Kokars and Kasai, who were 
ill ])ossession of the Hills of Jiidi, had stopped tlu* coinmunicatiou 
between Lahore and Ghaztuu, in such a manner that no body 
could travel on the road. When this account reached the ears 
of Shahabu-d-Din, he wTote to Kutbu-d-Din, Ids slave, who was 
the commander of the army of Hind, to send some }>erson to the 
Kokars, and dissuade them from persisting; in sucli evil courses, 
and to inform them, that if they repented and came again uudei 
allegiance, he would pardon their past offences. 

When Kutbu-d-l)in Fabek, according to the order of Shahabu- 
d-Din, sent a person to the KoLars, desiring them to subnut them- 
selves to tlie pleasure of the Sultan, the son of Kokar re] > lied, 
that Kutbn-d-Din had no authority to issue such a mandate, that 
Snltiin Shahabu-d-I)in should have sent a b])eeial messenger of his 
own, and further, that if he had been really alive, he slioidd ha\e 
sent direct for the tribute, when the Kokars would have despatched 
it to him. The ambassador replied, “ You are not of sulUeient 
consequence for SulUiu Shahabu-d-Diu to send any messenger 
to you j it is great honor to you that he has sent even me, who 
am his slave’s slave.” The sou of Kokar rejdied, “ This is a mere 
fable, Sliahabu-d-Din no longer lives to issue any orders.” The 
ambassador rejoined, “ It may easily be ascertained by your 
sending any one of your contidential servants who can go, and 
convince his own eyes, whether Slmhabu-d-J)in be alive or not.” 
In short, the son of Kokar being determined not to listen to the 
ambassador, remained firm in his rebellious disposition. Wheu 
the ambassador of Kutbu-d-Din returned, and gave an account of 
what he had seen and lieard, Kutbu-d-Diu related the circum- 
stances to Sultdn Shahdbu-d'Din, who ordered liiin to collect the 
several armies of Hindustan, to proceed against the Kokars, and 
to exterminate them from the face of the earth. When this man- 
date reached Kuthu-d-Diii, he was already making preparations to 
inarch against that nation. In the meantime, Shahabu-d-Diii 
deferred his ex{>edition to Khita, and caused his army to return, 
as com])laiiits of the violence and oppression of the Kokars were 
frequently coming in, accompanied with accounts of their great 
and increasing power ; so that he considered it his duty, lirst to 
repulse these people mid punish them severely, before detaching 
Ills forces to any other quarter. For this reason Shahabu-d-Diu 
gave up for the present the idea of proceeding to Khitii. 

On the oth of Rabiu-l-awwal of the same year, Sultiin Shahab- 
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\i-d-Divi returned towards Ghaznin, and when aRersomc days he 
arrived at Pershawar, lie learned tlnat the Kokars had taken up a 
position hetween the Jailam and Sudrali, with a large ^rrny. 
Ilaving marched from Pershuvvar on Thursday the ‘Joth of the 
said month, he attacked them imexpeetedly, and the battle lasted 
Irom morning till the afternoon of that day. The Kokars 
fought so valiantly, that the Sultan, with all his kingly power 
and resources, was very near being com})clled to retreat ; but, in 
the meantime, Kutbu-d-Din Eibek, arriving with the army of 
Hindustan, began to make havoc among the Kokars ; and as 
his forces were fresh and vigorous, the Kokars were soon over- 
powered, and had recourse to flight. The Mnhammedans pur- 
suing, (iealt slaughter among them in a manner whicli defies all 
description. Those who escajied tlie sword fil'd to the woods 
and jungles. The JMuhammedans set fire to their retreat on all 
sides, and the infidels, entering into a solemn covenant not to 
surrender tlicmselves into the hands of the iMnbammedans, 
threw themselves into the fire. In this manner all of them, who 
had t[}ken refuge in the wmods, perished. AVheiitho attention of 
the Sultan was relieved of the anxiety occasioned hy these trans- 
actions, he marched towards Ijahorcs and gave leave to liis sol- 
diers to return to their homes, ordering them to march towards 
Khitu after a few days’ repose.*" 

.t * i'lC J|; 


Anno (JOB afler the dvalh of MnhonrnofL 

In this year, Sultan Ahiii-d-Din, King of lliiKlustan, prf» 
eeeded to Siwana on a hunting expedition, w'hen tiic ciii('f of that 
place took to his fort and ofiered opposition. The fort was soon 
cajiturcd, and this was the first occasion tliat it had heeii taken. 
Suiiior Deo, the chief (iMukaddam), ])erislied with several tliou- 
sands of lliiulus. In the same year, the fort of Kalwar came 
into the ]>osscssion of Alan-d-Diii’s army. The detail of the 
case is tliis : — Kathar Deo, Governor of the fort of Kalwar, had 
upon one occasion gone to the Sultan to j)ay liis resj)ects, when 

* This tribe is variously denomiiuited hy Muhammedan authors, 
Kukar, Kokar, (hikksir, Cihikar, Ghukav. The last appears to hi' the 
most correct. Shortly alter tins exjiedUioii they wen' eoiiverteil to 
Islam, their chieftain having olitaiinul Ins release from captivity hy be- 
coming a proselyte, and promising to use his emleavoiirs to convert his 
tribe. They often apjiear subseqnentK n])on the stage of Indian his- 
tory, and rarely hnt as turbnlcMr and rapacious marauders. Their 
ilcscciidants have somewhat receded from tlieir old haunts, and now 
oeenjiy the country to the south and east of the iqiper eoursi' of the 
Beliat. They call themselves ileseendants of the kaianians, hnt poly« 
audry and some other of their customs would seem to indicate a Tartar 
orieni. 
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tlio Snlian boast, e<l that there was no ZenuiifW at tliat time m 
Hindiistun who had power to withstand liis troops. Upon tlii*^, 
KatharDeo, with e\eeedin<^ folly replied, t lint he would die rather 
than submit tacitly to such an assumption. The Sultan l)ein2; e?i‘ 
rac;ed at this, dismissed him, and he returned to his own country. 
'^Fhe Sultan then sent a female slave, named (lul Behisht, against 
him. Gul liehisht had a son called Malik Shaliin, who accorn- 
[)aiiied lier on the expedition apjainst Katluir Deo. Just as tlie 
garrison were hei*iuirmt:; to despair, Gul Behisht happened to die, 
and Kath:ir Deo, sallying from the fort, attacked Malik Shahiii 
and killed him. lipoii the death of both the sfiii and mother, 
the command of the army devolved on Kamalu-d-Din, who took 
the fort, and put Kiithar Deo to deatli. 

f h!iv(‘ s(;c'n no iinlicc ol'tlu* cKistc'iico of (liis 
work ill Ijiiropcaii libnirios. Piirf,^ of it :u‘(* lo 
I)(‘ met witli ia ladia, Imt not one librury, wiiieb 
I know of, coataius a perfect copy. It is a work 
of great size. Tlie portion J Imve seen was a 
J’olio of l() l() pages, Avitb 40 lines to a pagi', and 
it WHS very iacoaipU4e. At Huidi'ialiad (li<‘re is 
ii copy in two vidaini^s, Avliicli, tlioagli iaiper 
feet, eonlaias, ia (lie first Vol, fO'fO [>ag«>s of lf> 
liaes eacli, and, ia the secoad, gOfi'i pages of .11 
liaes eac.b. Oae oftiiebesl rdaaascripls is ia 
file, possessioa of the Nawa!) of .Uiirsliedabad, 
wbicli is thas di scrilied : 

The 2ad Vol. coasisl of 07() pages of go lines, 
and contains the evenfs iVom (lie year 127 to 
.■>00, after the death ol' Mahaainied. 

The Ird Vol. consists of 010 pages of gf) liia>s_ 
and coalaias the events from I lie year 10! to 072 

The Itli Vol. <‘oiisists of 1002 jiagcs of 21 
lines, and contains the events from the year 
071 to 5)74. 

Two more Volaincs Ihercforc are ri'qaired to 
make this work complete. 1 was anxious to 
\ 
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make further cinquirics about tlie Nuwab's 
copy, but the librarian si'Cined indisposed to fur- 
nish any more information respecting it, and gave 
evasive answers; evincing thereby a suspicion, 
which, if anywhere, is certainly (!xcnsable in 
the neighbourhood of (’alcutta, where commer- 
cial profligacy has bioiighl the Huro[)ean cha- 
racter into very low repute.* 


* It willbe observed at }). 1.^0 that the author, Mullu Ahmed, was 
ipveiirled out ot liis house bv a mau who ])erst)iiated one of the Roval 
messengers. Tins otheial is called m the onj^inal by the 'I'liikish word 
rV/uV.v, whu'h was, and i>, except metajdiorieally. rarely use«l lu India. 
(7/a//.v, or Qhdvoashi signifies a Inetor, a knig^s Ser|eaut, tin OflietT of 
the Court. Ills }n»e(‘cdings upon this occasion eontinn the liatl rcfuita- 
tion of a class, from iCneh, pulv a few }eais aftiTVvards, we were enahled 
to coin our expressive word chouse. In A. J>. lliOJ), a Cltiids from the, 
(Urniid Signior committctl a gross fraud u])on the Turkish tonl PciMaii 
merchants resident in Knglaml, by cbeatmg them out of ((tit 

ford’s ilcrt Joh.vm/, iv. ) Hence, from the notonet}' of the circum- 
stance, came the expresMori to c//cw.vc, just ns within the last twciitv 
^cars we have got to hurke, and some orln r very significant terms. 

The authors of the })i‘riod caught gladlv at tlic expression, and fami* 
barized it to after agi's by making I'reipieiit use of it. Ivichardsou 
gives the following instances: — 

Old, or xMogul, 

Tag rag, or otiicr hogen-mogeii, vardeii, 
felnp-jacks, or chouses. 

Ford, liiuh/s Trial. 11. 2. 

Dap. What do yon think of me, that I am a Citiaus -f 

Fare, AVhat's that, 7 

JJojh The Turk was here. As one would say, do you think I am a 
Turk. 

Face. Come, noble doctor, pray thee, let’s prevail; this is the 
gentleman, and lie is uo Chiaus. 

Ken Joiison, Alchemist, I. 1. 
lie stole your cloak and pick’d your pocket, 

Chous'd and caldes’d ye like a hlockheail. 

Butler, Hudihras, II. tk 

It is obvious to remark, that if, in the age of our forefathers, cheat- 
ing to the extent of only was suflicient to consign a whole class 

to an immortality of infamy, how many more expressive words, dis- 
syllables as well as monosyllables, miglit not the transactions of lS47-dS 
encourage us to add to our vocabulary, since even .iTOOOO is not suf-^ 
ficieut to satiate the voraeity of a Calcutta Chaus. 
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Oil the caphn c ti/' j\ast/iui hi/ iiicniis of Scoipioim. 

Tlio Nasib'm,'* HK'niiorud in Ihc text, is llic 
Nisibisol’classical aatliors, IIh^ ])()sitioii of which 
on tlic fronlic'r of tin* Persian and Roman Em- 
pires, made its occupat ion of so much imjmrlance 
in the estimation of the eontendin<i parties, from 
the time that laieidlus jdnndevcd it, fill its 
ea])ture by the. Arabs. It was surrounded by 
a treble inelosim' of brick walls d<‘l<‘nded by 
a deep <litch, and was considered so impre^Jia 
ble, that Asiatics, as will be j)rt‘S('ntly seen, are 
fond of resorting to supernatural means to a(; 
count for its captiin*. Sa])or made three separate 
attacks upon tln^ town A D. ‘flik .‘lid, .‘loO, and 
the disappoint('d moiiaix h, altm' urging his at 
tacks above sixty, eighty, and an hundretl days, 
was rejmlsed each tiuu? with loss and igno- 
miny ;"!■ but it was at last ceded to him by Jo- 
vian|; in .*}(}.“}, and it nanaiiuid hemteforth with 

* See ahovc p. 14f). Maiinert sa^ s the town is rnlletl Nisibiii, or 
Nissabm, but neither mode of orthomapliy is consisteiit with Abu-l- 
feda. \ide Geoyr. d. Ahovif. Arabe, p. 

t Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Yol. III. p. 

J In speakinj? of this hurniiiatiiij!; treaty, I’Aitro])ins pjives us a gootl 
notion of the political honesty of the Homans, by censuring Jovian for 
not immediately breaking the treaty, and renewing tlie war, as tlie Ro- 
mans had done in all former occasions, immediately lie had <‘seaped 
from the dangerous position winch had compelled him to conelmle it, 
— Uistor, Rom. Breviar. X, 17. The capitulation of Closter-Seveu, 

Y 
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(lie Pt'j'siaus, (i(‘\v(‘ cxct-pt two sliort iiitorvals.j 
as it had reiuainod for tlioiwo ])rovioiisc(“iiturios 
with tlic Romans, a stronjj; bulwark, ajjiaiust 
liosl ilo oncroacliinents. 

On the third occasion of Sajxn's attack, nnn 
siial means wen' rcsort(‘d to to obtaiji ])ossession 
ofllu' ])lace. Attlu' stated se ason of tlic meltim> 
of the snows in Armenia, tlic coarse of tlic' river 
Myi;'donius was, by tlu' laboin’ of the I'ersians. 
stopped below the town, and the wafers were 
contined on every side- hy solid mounds olCart h 
On this artificial lake, a ileet ofarnied vessels, 
filled with soldiers and heavy ('iiejiu's of a\ ar, 
was lunnched, and the accnmnlated ])ressnre of 
the Avaters made a portion of thi' Avalis s^iAc a\ ay . 
Nevertheless, the monarch failed of success, 
and Nisibis retained its character as an in 
expu, tenable slnmoliold.-' 

Under one of his predecessors, Sa'por I., the 
Shahp\1r of the Pt'vsians, iRitkiiond informs us 
that a miracle placed the tOAvn in the hands of 
the Persian Monarch. Wearied Avith the siefi,'e, 
Shahpiir commanded his army to unite in snj)- 
})lication to the SujireiiieReinf^ for its coiupiest, 
and while they Avere imploring the aid of hea- 
ven, the Mali fell doAvn btd'ore them, and their 
faith and devotion rec(‘iv(;d a signal rcAvard/j 

during the seven years’ war, for a suspension of arms in the north of 
(jcnnany, and the eonvention of Kl-Ansli in 1800, for the evacuation of 
Egypt by the French armies, have called fortli the opinion of modern 
jurists on the general (piestion. See Wheaton’s Elenieuts of Interna- 
tional Law, Vol. II. ])]). 120 — 12'J,aiul Fiassan’s, fif.sVon’e de la Diplo- 
matie Yran^aLe, Tom. VI. }>p. 07 — 107. 

* Gibbon, Decline ajid FalU ^ ol. lll.p. 1 11. 

t Malcolm, History of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 77. 
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INisibis is Jiovv but u small and insi<^nittcant 
])la(‘(!, with scarci'ly more; than one luindn'd 
lioiiscs, but it is surroimdcd with ruins which 
attest its ibrmcr mauniticcncc.* 

Tlie facts above vcluted, with nfcn'iicc to 
tile many obstinatt' dcrmccs of Nasibin, show 
how natural it was that a credulous oriental 
writ(‘r should resort to tin; marvellous to ac- 
count for such unusual succe ss as attended the 
anus of the Arabs in tiu‘ seventeenth year of 
theflijii. 

The jiassaye auaiiist whieii ilie eajifioiis o|>- 
]jonent of Abdu-l-Kudir took exception, runs 
thus ill the Tarikh-i-etll'i, in tiie’ Auiuds e>f the 
seweuth year a.l’ti'r the ele-ath e»f ''ihdiaimiie'ei. 
Very few eif the- ^\rabie’, historians nolie'e the 
enrcuiuslauce' I’ecenele'el in it, nor e!o (lekh-y, 
Prie-c, (libbeui, eir Mariniiy nie‘iitie)ii it. 

“ The army eiflsiaui sat ei^,ht months hedbre- 
the fort of TSasibiu. Now, in :iuel areniuel that 
city, there weu’ej exe’cedin^ly lar'i.e black se‘or- 
pions, anel nei man who was bitten by them 
e'seupeel with his life. The Ar:d> CjenuTal con- 
sequently gave oreh'rs that a themsanel small 
jars should be fille d w ith these' rejitihis, emcloseel 
in loose moulel around thempanel that they shoulel 
be tbrown at night into the' city by the engines. 
As the jars broke wdicai they fe.'ll on the grounel, 
the se'.orpions crawleel emt, and killed every one 
whom tht:y stung. In the inorniugthe garrison 

* Jahm}~numd, y. A'^^, Niebulir. 1 Voi, II. ])p. ‘UK) — 

Compart* :ilso Mamiert, CtHKjraphiv d. Grt ich . mnl Rum. Vol. V. ii. 

pp. 216 — 2lf). Ritter, Erdkunde vou /l.s/tv/, Vol. Vll. i. p]), 128 — 
136. 
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were so dispirited, aiul found tlieinsclves rediicod 
to such extremities, that th('y could no longer 
hold the fort. The Mnsnlinuns taking’ advan- 
tage of tlieir consternation, made a sudden 
assault, broke open the spates, and slow several 
who hiul cscap(‘d the venom of tlu' scorjiions. 
It is said that iu the time of Nosinrwan the fort 
of Nasibiu was captured in precisely the same 
way." 

If we concur with tlie objector, and hesitate 
to receive this narrative! as true, we may perhaps 
be able to explain it in some other more rational 
manner. In the first place, it may occur te) ns as 
not altosether improbable, that this story ow(‘s 
its origin to the use of the propelling machine 
called the “ Scorpion,” which w(! learn fi’om 
Vegetius,* was so called, because it threw small 
javelins with fine points which occasioned death. 
Others say because the darts were poisoiuid.t 

Later writers may have copied tin; statement, 
and put an interpretation upon it suited to tluiir 
OM’ii comprehensions. It is to be obscTved that 
the Sttorpion was used, even in Europe, as late 
as 142» A. D.J 

There seems to be another way of accounting 
for this improbable story, if wc reject the literal 
meaning of the words, by sup})osing that a 
combustible composition, formed of some bitu- 
minous substances, was used upon the occasion. 
We know from several exc('llent authorities, 

* De re mUitari, IV. ^^2. 

1* Ksclienbur*^, Manual^ p. l)4i. 

J Muraton, Script. Ital. Tom. XXI, 215. 
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that for many years before the invention of 
•’■nnj)ow'(ler, such substances were used in war- 
fare, and, what is still more remarkable, that 
the cases in which they were (mveloped were; 
known by the name of Scorpions. Casiri* ^ives 
ns the followiu}^ extract from an Et^yptian Geo- 
grapher, called Sliahabu-d-Din,t who flourished 
about A. D. \-2W. “Bodies, in the form of 
Scorpions, bound round, and tilled with nitrous 
[)Owder, <;lide alony, makiiii!; a i'entle noise, then 
they explode, and throw out flames. But 
then; are otluTS which, cast into the air, stretch 
along like a cloud, roaring horribly as thunder 
roars, and on all sides vomiting out flames, 
they burst, and burn, and reduce to cinders 
whatever comes in their M'ay.” It is also a 
v(;ry (uirious coincidtuice, that the ancient In- 
dian weapon, or rocket, c-allcd Satagni, Avith 
the etymological meaning of the hundred-slayer, 
should also signify a Scorpion.X 

As there will be occasion again to allude to 
the early use of gunpowder in the East, there 
is no need to dwell upon this passage from the 
Egyptian author with any reference to that 
subject. It is merely adduced here, to show 
the undoubted use at an early period of a com- 
bustible, called a Scorpion. 

Now, it is remarkable that Dion Cassius, in 
speaking of the expedition of Alexander Sc- 

* Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. Vol. II. p. /• 

t Benngton irives bis nanit* us Kliii I'.'ulhl, but that only showb his 
parentjigi'. — Litorury Llisfon/ of ihr inoldle ayes, p. ‘438. 

X Sec Wilson’s Sanacrit Dictionary, v. ilalhed’s Code aj 

Gentoo LawSi p. lii. 
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verus ngainst Atra, which M'as close to Nisibis, 
says that, in the last extremity, tin* Atrj'ni 
defended themselves by throvvin|j' IV aphtha"*^ both 
upon the besiegers and upon their engines, by 
which tlu'y were burnt aiul destroyed. 

Three hundn'd years Indore this, the same, 
author tells us, that when Lucullus was besieg- 
ing Tigranocerta, not tifty miles'] from Nisibis, 
“ the barbarians” d(d‘(,-nded tliemselvcs by 
throwing Najditlm balls against the engines. 
“This substance, is bituminous, and so inilam- 
mable that it burns to aslies every tiling on 
which it impinges, nor is it easily extinguished 
by any thing wet.”! 

Nor can we wonder that these noxious imj)Ie- 
ments “ fed wdth naphtha and asphaltus” should 
have been so frecpu ntly and so early usetl in 
Mesopotamia ; for from tiu' Persian (bilf to the 
Euxine, from tln^ Dea<l Sea, wlu're asiihaltum 
floats on the water, to Baku on the Caspian, 
where naphtha streams spontaneously through 
the surface, of the soil, and where a boiling 
lake emits constant flames, the wlioie country 
is impregnated with bituminous matter, which 
is especially abundant on tlu' banks of tlu' 
Tigris and Euphrates^ — so that if the Scorpions 

* Ti) ydepOa ro atr^aATOjSes (Oitniis [Iisf. Hot/t, . 11.) “of uliich,’ 
lie adds, “ 1 liave alreadv writtcir'— alluding imibalily to the jtassage 
mentioned in the next ])arugra])li of the text. 

t Taeitus sa\s thiit\ -seven iinli’s. AmtaL xv. 1. 

J Dioins Fraf/'iiirt/lfr e\ Xiphilnio. The stniie author, in Ins 

life of Caligula, tells us of tliat Einpeiors having a machine, which 
projected a stone, aceonipanicd with thnnderings and lightnings. 

§ Kicli, Fun(h/ruh('ii des Orinils', Vol. III. p. Uil.,; Sec also re- 
specting the immortal tire in lAtaa, Pliii. Nat. Utsf. IT. lOfi. Sal- 
inasius, Exf^rcildnf. Plinuin, pji.lJJI, 12 If), and Beckimunrs notes to the 
treatise Oe Mir abilib us Auscidtationihiis, attrihnted to Aristotle, p. 2S3. 
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alluded to by Abdu-l-Kadir were combustible, 
there wouhl be no f.?rcat improbability in the 
narrative. 

But if we n'ject tliese solutions tis too elabo- 
rate and remote, we must fall back upon the 
literal interpretation, and, imjirobable as it is, 
there are many reasons to encourage us to main 
tain that it i.s strictly tnu;. 

In the first place, llie application of living 
scorpions to such an improbable purpose would 
not be altogether a nov(jl stratagem. The 
Tarikh-i-Ycnuni Udls us, that Khalaf defended 
himself in the fort of Ark, by throwing from 
his Catapults snakes upon the besieging army. 
The following occurs at p. 37 of the litho- 
graphed edition ; — 

i. ^ ^ \-> I 

Ic Kis 1 j (J-5 j 

lily! U51 tyyr? ^ ^ y 

M. de Siuiy,^ in abstracting this passage from 
the translation of Jerbadkh^ini, says “ ils Ian- 
«;oient sur les troupes de Hossain des cruches 
remplies de scorpions ct de reptiles venimeiix.’' 
For this there is no authority in the original ; 
but Kashidii-d-din also says in his Jamiu-t- 

^ Notices ct Extraits, Tom. IV. p. 339. 

Z 
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Tawariklj, that scorpions, as well as snakes, 
were used upon the occasion. At fol. 8 of his 
History of Sulhin Malnnhd we read : — 




.Ujl j 


^ A^/0 ^ 


rJ 

^ V 

I 


Abu-l-fcda, Mlrkhond, and the Tabakat-i- 
N^siri have nothinu; on llu; subject. 

Cornelius Nepos and Justin inform us, that by 
means precisely similar Hannibal dispersed the 
superior fleet of Eumenes. 

“Imperavit (Hannibal) (juain plurimas venc- 
natas scrpcntes vivas colli^i, eascpie in vasa 
fictilia conjici. Haruiu cum confecisset maf?- 
nam inultitudimnn, die ipso, quo facturus erat 
navale pra;liuin, classiarios co)ivocat, bisque 
prsEcipit, omnes ut in unam Eumenis regis con- 
currant navem, a cmteris tantum satis habcant 
se defenderc ; id facile illos scrpentium nudti- 
tudine consecuturos.”* 

Then again we find the Atrcni, noticed 
above, making use of this very mode of defence 
against the troops of the Roman Emperor. 
Herodian says,t (and Gibbon| has declared 
his account of this reign to be rational and 
moderate, and consistent with the general his- 

* Coroel. Nep. Hannibal, 10. See also, Justin Hist. Philipp. XXXII. 4. 

t This pmage and the one given from Dion Cassius refer to the 
same 6xpeditioti. We need not stay to enquire whether the difference 
of the accounts arises from omission or contradiction. 

X See Decline and Fall, Vol. I. p. 267. 
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tory oi‘ tlic age,) “ They east upon them large 
birds and ])oisonous animals* * * § which fluttered 
hefori' their eyes, and penetrated every part 
ol’ their bodies that Avas exposed,” * * * “ so that 
mone perished hy these means than by direct 
attacks of (ho enemy .’’f 

Frontiiuis also speaks of this mode of war- 
fare in his book of stratagems and we read of 
something like it being practised by the Soanes, 
a people of Colchis, near Caucasus, who en- 
deavoured to suffocate, with poisonous exhala- 
tions, those enemies, with whom they could 
not contend in close combat as aa'cII as at the 
sieges of .lotopata and Jerusalem, when dead 
bodies of men and horses Avere thrown by the 
war-machines on the besieged.il 

Moreover, aa^c knoAv from unquestionable tes- 
timony, that scorpions abound so much in the 
neighbourhood of Nasibln, as to be the object of 
special remark by Oriental Geographers. 

Istakhri, or the author translated by Ouseley, 
speaking of Kurdan, close to Nasibln, says — 
“ It produces deadly .scorpions ; and the hill 
on which it stands abounds in serpents, whose 
stings occasion death. 

Ab(i-l-feda, quoting Azizi, says, “At Nasf- 
bin there is an abundance of white roses, but a 

* The WoKwv B^nplSiv refers most probably to scorpions, and though 
it must be confessed the use of U&oKwv is ambiguous, yet when coupled 
with Bripiavt the poisonous nature of the missile is evident, 

t Herodiani Histor. Roman, Lib. III. c. .9. 

J Sex. Jul. Frontini Slralngematic, Lib. iV. c. 7. 

§ Strabo, Geof/raph. Lib. XL c, ti, 

II Josephus, Bell, Jud, Lib. HI. c. 7 — Jb 
% Onseley’s Oriental Geography, p. 56, 
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red rose is not to be seen. TJjore are also deadly 
scorpions.”* 

Edrisi also notices, in his geographical work, 
the deadly scorpions of Nasibint. 

Taking, therefore, into consideration these 
concurrent testimonies to the fact of venomous 
reptiles being sometimes used in warfare, and to 
their abundance in the vicinity of Nasibin, we 
may pronounce in favor of Abu-l-Kiidir and his 
Arab authorities, and declare him justified in 
exclaiming, “ that he had not been guilty of any 
fabrication, that he had seen the anecdote in 
books, and had written accordingly ; and that, 
as the accuracy of his statement has been fully 
verified, he is, by God’s grace, relieved from 
the charge of invention. ’’ 

* Geographie d Ahoulfe'da, p. 283. 
t Recueil d. Voy. et d. Menu Tom. VI. p. 150. 
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No'i’k 12. 

On Knsddr. 

Tlic passage in the text, (p. 153) wonld seem to 
imply that Kusdar was a city of India, and it is 
so called by Alni-l-fedii and Cazvini. The 
compiler of the Tarikh-i-Alfi copies the whole 
of his narrative, Avith only a few verbal altera- 
tions, from the RauzaUi-s-Safa, bnt the first 
clause is an addition of his own, from which it 
appears that Kusdar was by him thought to be 
the first city coinpiered in India ; but as it was 
so remote from Jaipal’s possessions, it does not 
seem probable that its capture could have in- 
spired him Avith such fear for his own safety as 
the text represents, nor is it proper at any 
period to jdace the bordei-s of India so far to 
the west. 

The name of this town is so differently sj)elt 
by different authors, that it is not often easy to 
recognize it in its various disguises. 

Its position is sufficiently indicated by the 
Tarikh-i-Ycmini,* AV'hich, speaking of a period 
subsequent to that noticed in the text, tells us 
that when Mahmud thought it necessary to 
chastise the Governor of Kusdar, because he^ 
would not pay his tribute, he gave out that he 

* See also TdrM-UYemitii, Litli. Ed. p. 316. 
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was going' on an ox|)<‘(lil,ion lo Herat, and had 
marcJied as far as Hast on that route, in order 
to disguise liis intention, wlnai he suddenly 
turiK'd off towards Kusdar, and came so uiu'x- 
pectcdly uj)OU it, that the rehellious Governor 
earac out and supplicated for ])ardon, and was 
reinstated after paying a considerable tine, as a 
penalty for his disobedience. 

Kusdar lies to tlie south of Bust, and is the 
prcs('nt Khozdar of our maps, the capital of 
JJialawan in Jicluchistau.* It is sjx'It both 
and according to Abu-l-feda, but both 

he and Sadik Isfahani prefer the former. The 
latter howevtu' is the most usual mode of spell- 
ing it. 

Von Haminer-| says that Wilken is correct 
in writing it Kasdar, but this is by no means 
authorized by either of the two Geograplnu’s 
mentioned above. S;ulik Isfahanif spells it 
Kisdar, and Abu-l-feda§ Kusdar, and to his au- 
thority we must defer, as he is so very careful in 
specifying the vow('l-points. Briggs calls it in 
one place Kandahar, in another Khoozdar.|| The 
Nubian Geographer calls it Kardan Fardan,^ 
and Cazvini, Kasran Kasran.** M. Petis de la 
Croix calls it Custar, and IM. Silvestre de Sacy 
(x)sdar.|''|' 


* Masson, BaJonhisfan, Afghanittlmt, and Pa^ijah, Vol. II. p. 41. 
t Gejn'dldesoal der Lebeusbrschreibungen, Vol. IV. p. 106. 

X Tahvtmu4-Bulddn,}}. 122. 

^ Geograpkie d. Aboitfeda, Texte Arabe, pp. .‘148, 340. 

11 Brig:trs* Ferishta, Vol. I. pp. 16, 123. 

11 Geographia Nubiensis, pp. 64, 67. 68. 

Giblemeister, De rebus Indicts, p. 1/4. 
tt Notices et Kxtr, d, MSS,, Tom. IV. pp. 332, 391. 
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Wlieu Ibn Haukal visited the valley of Sind, 
he found Kusdar under a separate government, 
and during the whole pi'riod of Arab occiipa- 
tioii it was considered a place of importance. 
He desen’ibes it as a city and district between 
Tilran and Sind. Kusdar is freqiusntly men- 
tioned by Biladori, as will be noticed here- 
after, wIkui we come to the period of the Arab 
conquest of Sind. He quotes an Arabic poet, 
who thus rapturously sju'aks of its merits. 

“Almondcr has descended into his tomb at 
Kusdar, deprived of all commerce with peojile 
endowed with reason.” 

“ Wluit a beautiful country is Kusdar ! how 
distingiiisluid its inhabitants ! and how illustri- 
ous both for his worldly jiolicy as well as his 
religious duties was the man who now lies 
buried in its soil !”* 

* Reiiiaud, Vrfujments Arabes et Persanst p. ISS. Compare also 
Pottin^er, Travels in Belorliistan, p. ^36. C. Ritter, Brdk. von Asien, 
A^ol. VI. Part I. p]), 71^^, 715* Gildemeister, De rebus Indinis^ pp. 25, 
2(M). jr«/ir/;tkAtT, No, Ixxiii. p. 31. Mirchoiidi ILisloria Gas- 

nevidaruTTif p. 146. 
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XX. 

FUTirilU-S-SA LATIN, 

The “ Vielorios of the Siillans ” would seem, 
if we may judge hy tJie title, to be a General 
History. It is (juoted in the preface of the 
Tabakat-i-Akberi as oiu' of the authorities on 
which that history is founded. 

Ferishta, under the reign of Ghaiasu-d-Hin 
Tughlak, (piotcs this anecdote from it. 

“ As the king: was near the hills of Tirhut, the Raja appeared 
in arms, but was pursued into the woods. Finding his army 
could not penetrate them, the king alighted from his horse, 
called for a hatchet, and cut down one of the trees with his own 
hand. The troops, on seeing this, applied themselves to work 
with such spirit, that the forest seemed to vanish before them. 
They arrived at length at the fort, surrounded by seven ditches 
full of water, and defended by a high wall. The king invested 
the place, filled up the ditches, and destroyed the wall in three 
weeks. The Raja and his family were taken, and great booty was 
obtained, and the government of Tirhut was conferred upon 
Ahmed Klidu.’" 

Briggs observes in .t note, “ I understand 
this is a compilation of little authority, and 
may be ranked with ihe Jamiu-l-Hikaiat, or 
other collections of historical romances.” 
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XXI. 




KUAZAI.VE-E-IT'TCII. 


The “ Ti’cnsiir’u's of V iotorios," is ;ilso ono ol‘ 
tlio iiiiflioritios (jiiof<‘(I in llio jiri'fiu-o (o tiio 
Tiil>!ikid-i-AI<.l»(Ti. h docs not iippcar to wliat 
juivticular r(‘icjis tliis Avork is devoted, but its 
naiiic would seem to show that it is a (jleneral 
Jlislory. 

Amir Klitisru, of Deldi, wrote a prose work, 
to wUieli he gave tliis name , — m itiiout any rea- 
son apparently, for it contains nothing histori- 
cal, and is filii'd with jKX'tical fancies. It is 
the same as is ineiilioned in the iVTirat-i-Aftal)- 
numa and in the other biographies of that poet, 
under tlie name of T;irikh-i-Alai. 

Another work of this name has been written 
by a. more modern author of Deldi, alliiulu — in 
which the victories of Lord Lake are celebrateil 
in grandiloquent and verbose, but not very 
elegant, IX'rsian. 
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TABVKAT-l-AKBEUr. 

Tills is one of the most ei^lehrated hislories 
of India, and is the first tliat was <'om])Osed up- 
on a innv model, in whieli India aloiu' forms the 
subject matler of the work, to the exclusion of 
the histories of otlicr Asiatic countries. 

Notwithstandiua' that Fcwishta prononnci's 
this work defective, he has borrowed from it 
very freely, and has foinu'd Ids own history of 
Hindustan and the J)eccau entirely on the same 
})lan. It has been of gn^at service also to other 
compilers, who have followed in tin' same track. 
To this work the author of the Muntakhabn-t- 
Tawarikh confesses himsidfchiefiy indebted for 
the relation of all events doAvn to A. H. 1002, 
styling the work as the author himself does, 
Tabakht-i-Akbershald. It is also known as 
the Tarlkh-i- Nizami, under which name it 
is also quoted in the Mnntakhabu-t-Tawarikh, 
as well as in the Makhzan-i- Afghani, and the 
author himself observes it as a fortunate coinci- 
dence, that the word Nizami represents the 
date of composition. In the llauzatu-t-Tahiriu 
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if. iippoai's to he culled the. Tarikh-i-Sultau 
Nizauii. But the name by which it is best 
known in liUTury circles is the Tahakat-i-Ak- 
heri. The compiler of the Saluhu-l-Akhhar 
attributes another work on Indian History, un- 
der tlu! name of Tiaikh-i-Prich, to the autlior of 
the Tahakat-i-Akheri, hut 1 am not aware that 
fluTe is any jiood authority for the statement. 

Ni/.amu-d-tliu Ahmed, the author of the Taha- 
ka,f-i-Akheri,assii>us as the reason for composin'^ 
his woi’k, that there was no hisiory extant which 
comjirehended the transactions of tlie wliole of 
India, “ which is understood to he one-lburth 
part of the whole world, ” and that all the minor 
kingdoms, of which there were sejiarate histo- 
ries, had lately been ahsorlu d into tlie domi- 
nions of his Majesty, “who 1 trust may live till 
he is master of the seven elinu's ! ’ He quotes 
twenty-nine different works as his standard 
authorities, and states in his ])r{!face that he 
brings down the history till th(5 .‘17“' year of 
Akher’s reign, or A. H. 1001, — hut in the 
body of the work he records the events of 
another year, and expresses a hop(^ that he 
may live to carry on the work lo a later jieriod. 

(Contents. 

This work contains an Introduction, nine Books, and a Con- 
dnsirm. 

The Introduction consists of some general remarks on the 
ancient History of India and the Hindus. 

Book I. — Tlie History of the first invasion of India by the 
Muhamnicdans, and Memoirs of the Ghaznevido dynasty, from 
A. 1). 97 a to 1 18(» ; pp. () — .‘16. 

Book II. — The History of the Kings of Dehli, from the con- 
quest of that city by the Muhammedaus, to A. D. 1593, being 

.) i <■> 
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the thirty -eighth year of the reign of the Emperor Akber ; pp. 

30— /SO. 

Book III. — The History of the Dcccan, or Alemoirs of tlic 
Kings of Golconda and Ihjiipnr, from the establishment of tlie 
Mnharnmedans in that conutvv, to A. 1). ir>0.‘^> ; pj). /SO — S/O. 

Book IV. — The llisstory of the Princes of Gnjnit, till tlie 
subjection of that country by Akber, A. I). In/- ; pl>. S77 — 1000. 

Look V. — The History of Beng:d, from A. II. 1213 to 17)22, 
when it was annexetl to the cmj)ii'e of Dehli, by the arms of 
Ihiber ; ]>p. 105)0 — 1 101. 

I)(»ok VI. — Memoirs of the Princes of Miilwa, from A. 1>. 
1430 to lo.'iO, wlien it was n'diiced by Aki)t‘r ; ])j). 1 101 — 1 15)1, 

Bo(»k VH —TIk^ History ol’the Provinc** r)f Snid, for a ])erio(l 
of 23G years, till reduced by x^kher in A.D. 1 .“>72 ; pp. 1 1 5) I- -1202. 

Book VIll — M('moirs of the Princes of Jamijuir from A. 1>. 
1407) to 17).M), when restored to the empire of liehli by Akh(‘r ; 
pp. 1202 - I21(i. 

Book IX. — The llistoiy of the ]h*o\ince of Multan, for a 
period ol 21o years, till reduced l)y Akber, A. 1). l.)72 ; j)p. 12^0 
— 12!)S. 

(/onclusion. — On the Oeograpln, Topography, and Climate of 
India, 

Sizic — Folio, containing 120vS pages, of 21 lines to a ]»age.''*' 


Tlu! Masirii-1- Ilium <>;ives llie following ac- 
coiiiit of our author. 

Kliwajah Ts'izuiuu-il-dlu Aliuicd was llu'sou of 
Kliwajali Muklui ilarvi, mIio Avas ou<; of the 
di'|)(uidanls of Ills IMajcsly Baber, and who at 
the latter part of that king's reigu, was raised 
to theolhee of Dlwaii of flu! Ilouseliold. 

After the death of Baber, when (liijrat was 
conquered by lluinaiyun, and tbe provinei; of 
Ahiucdabiid Avas entrusted to Mirza Askeri, 

* This is the division of the work according to Ste\vart's “ Catalogue 
of Tipu Sultan’s Library,” but it contains botii more and less than 
I have seen in other copies. In them, as in the author’s own preface, 
the History of the Ghaziievidcs forms the Introduction, and one of the 
Books is devoted to a History of Cashmir, comprised in 0*4 j)ages. 
The author sa\s, tliat the conclusion is devoted to the description of 
certain reinarkahle peculiarities of Hindustan, and various wise saws 
and modern instances. I have not seen tins portion. If we allow 20 
pages for this, the entire work would amount to 1318 pages. 
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Khwajah Muklin was appoiiikd Wazir to the 
JVlirza. He accompanied Hiimaiyuu to Agra, 
when tliat monarch lied with precipitation after 
his defeat by Slier Kilim Siir at ( hannsa. The 
Khwajah subsequently served under Akber. 

His son, Nizamti-d-din, was incomjiarably 
upright, and exielled all his contemjioraries in 
administrative knowhalge, as well as in tin* 
clearness of his intellee t. 

It is slati'd in.lhe Zakhiratu-l-Klmwanin, that, 
at the opening of his career, lu' nas appoiuteel 
Diwiin of (lie Household by Akber, but (his 
statement has not been found in any other work. 

In (Jie •J.n"' year of Akber s reign, when the 
(lovernment of (lujrat was entrusted to rtimiid 
Khiin,the Khw'iijali W'as appointed to the ofhee 
of JJakhshi of that jirovince, and wlimi Sultim 
Mnzali'ar oft lujrul engageil in hostilities, Tt iiniid 
Khan left the Khwajah's son, together w ith Ids 
own, to protect the city, he liimsiilf w ith the 
Khwajah having <|uitted it, with the object of 
bringing over Shahabu-d-din AhuK'd Khan from 
Kathri, which is situated at the distance of to 
miles from yVhmedabad ; but during theirabsmice 
the city fell into the hands of the insurgents, 
and the house of the Khwajah was plunder(^d. 

After this, in a battle w hich was fought wdth 
those turbulent people, the Khwajah used his 
best exertions to quell the insurrection with his 
small body of troops, in conjunction with Shaha- 
bu-d-din Khtin and I’timad Khan, but without 
success ; and he tlierefore retreated to Pattan. 

On the occasion of (he Khan Khanan’s 
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attack u[)oii Muzallar (Jiijrati, at Bir Cjianj, 
about six miles from Ahinetlabad, the Khwajali 
was appointed at the head of a detacljiiu'iit 
to attack tlie enemy from the rear, but in this 
action he again did not achieve any success, 
though h(‘. us('d his best exertions. 

IVi/.amu-d-din coutimu'd for a long time Bakh- 
shi of the ])rovince of Giijrat. 

Jn .*)!)}{ A. 11., and the 34"’ year of the reign, 
when the government of (iujrat was entrusted 
to Klian Azam, Sii!)a[idar of Malwa, and Ja, un- 
pur was btistowed uj)on Khan Khanan, in li(‘u 
of his Jagir of Cujrat, N i/.amu-d-dhi Alinuid 
was summoiKid to the king's presence; upon 
W’hicli occasion, w illi a numb(>r of camel-riders, 
he accomplished 1*200 miles by forced marclies, 
and arrived at Lahore* on the festival of the 
35"' anniversary of the coronation. 

His (;amel-riders and relimus being an object 
of great attraction and Avouderment, the king 
expressed a desire; to inspect them, and as he 
was mucli gratiiied at this exhibition of the 
Khwajah's taste and ingenuity, lie conferred 
great honors upon him. 

In the year 37'’’ of the reign, when Asaf Khan 
Mirza Ja'far Bakhshi Begi w'as ordered to de- 
stroy Jalalii Raushaui, the Khwajah was ap- 
pointed to the post of Bakhshi. 

in the 3.b"‘ year ol‘ the reign, corrt'sponding 
with 1003 H., when the king was out on a hunt- 

*' The Wukiat-i-Mii!shtaki (M!S. fol. 204 v.) says, tfiat the partv 
rompletoti this tlibtaucc of 600 cosfe in 12 days, i. e. at the rate of 
lOO miles a dav. 
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in" excursion, llii' Kliwujiih was attacked with a 

severe fever at Shaliain Ali, which reduced him 

very much. His sons ohtaiiu'd permission 

from the kin" to convi'y him to i/ahore, but 

as soon as they arrivid at the hanks of tlie 
«/ 

llavi, the Khwajah expired, and “ the crocodile 
of death dra""ed him into the sea of annihila- 
tion." 

N izaiuu-d-(Un is the com[)iler of tlie Tabakat- 
i-Akberi. * * * "Since this 

Avork cost tlie author much care and reflection in 
ascertaining facts and collecting- materials, and 
as Mir Ma'sum Bhakari and othm- jx-rsons of 
note afforded their assistance in the compilation, 
it is entitled to much credit. Itis the first history 
which contains a detailed account of all theMu- 
haniniedan princes of Hindvlstan. « * * 

From this work Miihamineil Kasim Ferislita 
and others have copiously (extracted, and it forms 
the basis of their histories, deficiencies being 
supplied by additions of their own ; but the Ta- 
bakat occasionally seems at variance with the 
accounts given by the celebrated Abu-l-Fazl. It 
is therefore left to the reader to decide which of 
the tAvo authors is the most entitled to credit." 

Abid Khan, one of his sons, aa'us favoured A\ath 
frequent marks of distinction by His Majesty 
Jeheingir, and was mnployed by him in various 
capacities. 

The office of Bakhslu of the Subah of Guj- 
rfit, which devolved on him by hereditary right, 
was resigned, OAAdng to a disagreement between 
him and Abdullah Khan Firoz Jang, Gover- 
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nor of tinit province, by wlioiu he was most 
sh a n i( ' fu I i y treated . 

After resi<>nin<!: the a])])ointineiit, betook oidy 
two sluHds, the one wrapped round his waist, 
and tlic otluw round Ins lu'ad, as if])r<^pared 
for burial, and tints htdore Jeliangir ac- 

eoinjtanied by seviTul Takiya Mo^,lixds. 

This niiirk of his humiliation was tijtjmtved 
of by the kin^, and he wiis pardoned. 

lie was afterwards appointt'd an immediati' 
attendant of the kin;>’, tliroiigh the reeom- 
memhition of the heir ajtjtareut, aitd was suh- 
seipieutly ])romot(‘d to tln^ otiiee of Dlwaii of 
that yiriuee. While holdini? this employment, 
he, with SluTif Khan Bakhshi and sevi'ral 
others of tin; body-guard, was killed at Ak- 
heruagar in Bengal, in a hattli^ fouglit by tJie 
princ<‘ on the burial ground, wJiere th(‘. body of 
tJie son of Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jiing was in- 
terred. 

Abid Khan had no son. His son-in-law, 
Muhamnn'd Sherif, was for a short time Chmtr- 
nor of a strong fortress in the Deccan, and was 
afterwards appointed Hajib (chamberlain) of 
Haiderabad, in which capacity he jiassed the 
remainder of his days till his death.* 

Abdu-l-Kadir, n ho, likt* many others, was as 
staunch a friend, as he was a bitter foe, gives 
a very favorable account of Nizamii-d-din. Hi; 
says that in carrying into effect his projects of 
economy, IN izamu-d-din gave oflience to Kalich 
Khan, but that he received such unqualilied 

* Mdslru-UVmrd s, v. Kliwiijah J^iztunu-d-tlni. 
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sii])])()rt from the iMujKror, vvlio eiilcrlaiued the 
highest o])iiiioii ot‘ liis zeal and iiitegTity, that 
Jiis o]>|>oi)eiit, touc'thcr with his adliereiits, were 
soon ]>rovided for in dislinit ])()sls, insteadof beini»* 
k(‘l)t at Court, to frustrate tlie endeawonrs of 
Nizainii-d-din to introdiu^e ridonu into tlie de~ 
j)artnuaits uihUt his eontrol. 

“ Nizainn-d-din,” continues Ahdu-l-Kadir, 

1('i*t a p:ood name beliind him. I was especially 
altaeli(‘d to him l)y the ties both ot'rcdigion and 
friendship. Tc^ars of sorrow tell from my (‘y<‘s, 
and I beat my brciist wilh the stoiu^ of d(\s|)air. 
Afte r a sliort tinu^, J bowc^d in r(‘siL»’nation to 
the In^avciily decree*, but was so inue h alllie*teel 
l>y Ihe^ beneaveinciil, that I vowe el I would ne*ver 
thereafter cultivate a new Irieudship with any 
oth(‘r man. ' 

“Ife^ dieil on the 28rd of Safar, IO(K), and 
was buried in his own <*;arden at Lahore*. There 
was not a dry e^ye at his de ath, anel ihei e* was ne) 
person mIio eliel not, euj the day of his funeral, 
call to mind his exe*elle‘nt e[ualitie*s, and who 
elid not hold betwe‘em his teeth the back e)f the 
liand e)f the grietV’ 

The following (diroiiogram re*ce»rds the date 
of his deatli : — 

‘‘ IMirza Niziimu-el-elin lias dejiarted ; in haste*, 
but with honor, has he gone to his linal doom. 
His sublime soul has fled tei the celestial 
regions, and Kadiri has femnd the date of Ins 
death in these words, ‘ A jewel without price has 
left this world.’* ” 

* Muntakhubu’t-TawdrU'h, (MS. fol, 199 r.) 

B 
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KvTK ACTS. 

Upon the death of Sahukti^^jii, his eldest son, Amir Ismail, 
]daeed himself on the throne of his deceased iiither, and deter- 
mined on depriving Amir Mahmnd of his heritage. Amir Mah- 
mud overcame him in tight, and ascended the throne of liis fa- 
ther. 

He marched his army towards Balkh, and took possession of 
Khorasan. He expelled his contemptible enemies from that 
country, and on the report of his conquests sf)reading far and 
wide, the Khalif of Baghdad, named Alkader billali Abbas, sent 
him a valuable Khilat of such distinction as no Khalif had ever 
before presented to any King. The Khalif was also pleased to 
bestow upon him the titles of Aminu-l-Millat and Ycniinu-d- 
Haiilah. 

At the end of Zi-l-k’ad, A. II. 390, Sultan Mahmud ])roceeded 
from Balkh to Herat, whence marching on Sistiin, he reduced to 
subjection the ruler of that place, named Khalaf Bin Ahmed, 
and after visiting Ghazni, proceeded to Hindustan. There he 
captured several forts, and on returning to Ghazni, contracted 
a nuptial alliance with flak Khan, and settled on him the forts 
in question. 

In the month of Shawwal, A. H. 391, Sultan Mahmud march- 
ing again towards Hindustan, reached Persliawar (Peshawar) with 
ten thousand horse. Baja Jaipul o])p()sed him wdtli ten thou- 
sand horse, a considerable body of foot, and three hundred ele- 
phants. 

The two adverse armies dis})layed much valour, but Sultan 
Mahimid at lengtli was victorious. He took Bajd Jaipal pri- 
soner, together with fifteen of his adherents, consisting of his 
sons and relatives. Five thousand infidels fell on the field of 
battle. It is said that there was a necklace of precious stones 
(called Mala, in Hindi) around the neck of Jaij)al, valued by 
those who saw it at one hundred and eighty thousand dinars. 
His relatives also had around their necks very valuable necklaces. 

This victory was achieved on Saturday, 8*^^^ Muliarram, A. II. 
392. 

The victor afterwards marched against the Fort of Hind, in 
which Jaip^il resided, which he succeeded in capturing. 

At the commencement of spring he returned to Ghazni. In 
the month of Muliarram A. 11. 393, he proceeded again to 
Sist^n, reduced Khalaf to obedience, and after bringing him to 
Ghazni, marched back to Hindustan, with the intention of attack- 
ing Bhatia, at which place he arrived by way of Miiltiin. The 
Baj^ of this place, named Bajjar, boasted much of the great 
number of his soldiers, of his elephants, and of the strength of 
his forts, and leaving his army to oppose the SuMn, he himself 
fled with a small number of his followers to the banks of the 
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Indus. The Sullau, on the receipt of tliis information, detached 
a body of troops against tlie Kaja, wlio on finding he was sur- 
rounded, killed himself with a poniard. Ilishead was brought to 
the Sultan, who afterwards put many dependatds of the vanquish- 
ed Ihija to the sword, and cjirrying with him consulerahle booty 
i>» slaves, ele])hants and precious articles, the j)rodnce of India, 
returned to Ghazni. 

.t. * H; 

In A. II. Khwajah Ahmed, son of Ilasan, o])taine(l the 
kingdom, and Khwajah Ahii Nasr Ahrncd, son of Muhammed 
Al)dn-s-Samad, who was eelehrated for his wisdom and inUdlcel, 
having been appointed Wazir under him, he went to Khwarazm, 
repeof)le(l tiiat country, and returned to tlje court of Amir 
Mas'iid at Ghazni. In the year 424 y he proceeded to Hin- 
dustan, and laid siege to the f(»rt of Sarsi, which is situated 
near a pass which leads to Cashmir, captured that fort, obtained 
m\u'h booty, aiid then returned to (Jhazni. In 42;'), he marched 
to A sal and Siiri. The natives first attempted to oppose him, 
hut were soon brought to ohedieuec by the valiant army ot 
Ghir/ni, ami Ama-Kalikha, chief of 'ribristan, acknowledged snh- 
niission by agreeing to read the Khntha in the name of Annr 
Mas lid, and sent his son Bahrnau and his ne}>hew Sharvin, sou 
of Surkluih, to Kanikiin. Amir Mas’iid now arrived at Naishapiir 
cm his way to Ghazni, the natives of which place complained to 
him of the grievous oppression they had siiirered at the hands of 
tile Turkomans. 

.‘|i ^ 

In A. IT. 426, Amir Mas’ lid had no sooner readied Ghazm, 
than he was informed that Ahmed, son of Biivaltigin had 
rebelled ; he therefore sent Ihitha, son of Muhammed Lalli, 
an ofiiccr of the Hindu troops, against him, and upon the 
meeting of the contending ])arties, a battle ensued, in which 
Hatha Veil, and his forces were dispersed ; Amir Mas’iid, upon 
hearing this, sentTilak, sou of Jaisen, Commander-in-chief of the 
Hindus, against him. He defeated Ahmed, and cut ofl‘thc noses 
and ears of all those who tell into his hands. Ahmed fled to 
Mansiira in Sind, and, while crossing tlie river, was drowned in 
the foaming stream. When the current carried his body to the 
bank, his head w^as cut off, and taken to Tilak, who sent it to 
Amir Mas’ud at Ghazni. 

In 427 H. the new palace was completed, and in it a throne was 
placed, over which a crown, set with precious stones, and weighing 
seventy maunds, was suspended by golden chains. When the 
king sat on the throne, he put the suspended crown over his head, 
and held a public Darbar. In this same year, he granted a 
Drum and Banner to Maudiid, sent him to Balkh, and himself 
marched at the head of his army towards Hindustan. On 
his arrival at Ilaiisi, he captured that fort, and obtained con- 
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]>n()ly. lie afterwards went to Suupat, upon wlueh 
llarmuii, the coTmnander of that fort, fled away to the wood.'), 
and coneealed himself. The Mnhanunedaus took that fort, razed 
the Jlindu tem]des to tlie j^round, and earried away much spoil, 
'i'hey next pursued l)ip<il, who deserted his own anuy, and all 
his trot‘ps were lither killed or taktui prisoners. Amir Mas’ud 
now marched towards tin* pfes which led to the territory of Ihiiu, 
who hearing: of the Amir's a[)proach, sent a laree tribute for his 
acee]itunce, saving that he was too old and weak, and could not 
eouse(|neiitly attend the Amir in person The Amir aeeepted 
his excuse, and did lUit molest him. lie then bestowed a Drum 
and IJamier upon Amir Abu-l-3dnhnmnied, sfin of Mas’ud, sent 
him to Lahore, and he himself returned to Ghazni. 

)}; :!: jK -1= 

On the ‘J2nd of Sliaww/d, (idO A. 11. Nasiru-d- Din Mahinhd 
went to I fell and Alultan, liy way of Laliore. In this exjiedirion, 
Katlak Ivluui and Kiislilu Khan, the former from Sahaswan, and 
the latter from Badaun, aeeornpanied the Sultan with their re- 
spective' {'iinies as far as the Biah. 

Jn ().)1 \ 11. the Snlt/m permitted Alaf Khun to proceed to his 
Jaginr at Sawulik and ilansi, and conferred the ))ost of vizurat 
on Alnhannned Jimeldi, with the title of Aiinid-IMidk. He 
npjiointcd Malik Azzu-d-din Kashin Khan, chief (diambeulain, 
and bestowed the country of Karrah on Ihbek, brother of A'zaui 
Khan. He ajipointed Imamu- d-din Khan his lie utenant, and 
aft(‘rwards vetuined tei Deldi. In the hegiiming of Shawwal (>f 
this year he rnarclied tenvards the Biah, sent his troeijis to Tiber- 
hinda, U'ch, anel Multan, whicli ])laces had been deserteel by 
Shere Khun, who had been deleatedby the Sindians, anel hael tlcei 
to Tuvkistun. The Sultan lia\ing eibtaincel ])osses.siou of these 
places, entrusted them to Arslan Khan, and then returned to his 
capital. 

Ax XU xY iY. sK 

Ibrahim, the son of Mas’ud, w'as «a just and pious king, cele- 
brated for the excellence of his judgment, and tlic correctness of 
his principles, lie wrote uu excellent hand, and every year sent 
to Mecca a copy of the Koran written with his owui iianJ, accom- 
panied with costly presents. Mdicn, through the peace which 
was established with the Saljiikis, his niiiid had been set at rest, 
he turned his face towards llindiistuii, and coiupiereil many 
towns and forts, and amongst them was a city exceedingly popu- 
lous, inhabited by a tribe of Kliorusiini descent, whom Afriisiuh 
had expelled from their native country. In that city there was 
a lake, of which the diameter was half a parasang, which never 
diminished in size, though men and beasts were always consum- 
ing it. In consequence of the extensive jungle which surrounded 
that fort,* there was no access to it — but so compleB'ly was it 

* This is the only passage in which Nizamu-d-diu calls it a fort. 
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rodiicnd by the power and perseverance of tlio Sullan, tlial he 
took away no less than 100,000 captives, Ironi which circuin&lance 
tJic value ol’the other booty may he conceived.''' 

lie (lied in the year 181 11. and reigned thirty years, though 
llinakati assigns to him forty-two \ears.f 

Sultiiii Alau-d-Din acting wdth the co-operation of his advisers, 
resumed every village wliich was held in akf, in iirein, nr in 
Milk, and resorted to even-y kind of sid)terfuge to possess himself 
of all the money which his subjects had accpiired, and to throw 
it into tlie Itoyal Tnaisury. The people wen; cons(Mpu'utlv 
reduced to the greatest distress, aud were in want even of dadv 
snsteiiance. Tlu'y wane nnahle to utter men the names of oppo- 
sition and rebellion, for spies were in (nery district, every sliaa t, 
and every house, and to such an extent was this system ot‘ es- 
pionage carried, tluxt (*veu tlie chiefs and nobles were uuahle to 
ine(‘t and converse with one another, tor fear of having their 
words misrepresented. 

* Hi iH iii Hi 

Sultan iMuluimnual again resorted to Sarg(lwari,J and tried to 
po[)nla(c the country, and increase the cultivation, lie esta- 
hlishc'd sCNCral new rules of administration, to whiidi he gavi' 
the name of XJsle.b, and appointed an olHeer to superintend 
their execution, who liad the title of Dewan Anuirgoi, but not 
one of these could ever be carried into cllcid. 

One of his sehenies was to measure otf a spnee of tliirty coss 
s(pmre, and direct that, whether at that time under eultixation, 
or not, nothing but hrst-class crops should he grown within it, 
aud one hundred revenue collectors wen; dire cted to mature the 
project. Some, naked and destitute, aud others actuated by the 
spirit of avarice, luulertouk to cultixate upon this prineiph', on 
the promise of reeeixiiig advances in s(*ed and money from flu; 
Iloyal 'JVeasiiry, all of which w^as (;\])ended to satisfy the nee(^^- 
sities of tlie day, while the recipients calmly awaited tlie punish- 
ment wdiich they knew must befall tliem. 

Within two years, sexenty odd lack of Tankas were advanced 
from the Treasury. Had die Sultan ever returned alive from 
Ids last expedition, he would infallibly have slain cx^ry factor 
and cultivator employed in this business. 

* See note F. 

t So (lot^s the TariUi-i-Guzida. Tlic Kauzatu-s-Safa gives thirty- 
one xears ; Ferislitii leaves it doubtful. This imeertamty show^s how 
delVctivi^ the amuils of this ]>( riod are, which is dce[dv to ho regrijlti'd, 
as Ihiidiini and Ills sll(*c(^^sor are said to have e\leiul(Ml the Midmui- 
inedaii coiKpiests ui India fiirtlier tlian an> of tlieir predecessors. 

■j Tins place is near Kainjul and Patiah, on the right hank of the 
Ganges. It, was licre tins madman made two or three abortive at- 
tempts to establish soiuething like a iiexv Cai>ital. 
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Another new seheiiie of his at S«‘irp;dwari was tlie poremplory 
divsiuissal ol' all the provincial governors and acconntants. 

:lc ^ 

The last rklicnlous project of Mnliaiinned Tiighlak Shvih was 
to add to Ids kin»;dom the inonntaiiis which intervene between 
Hind and Chin, for which purpose lie sent thither lari>c armies 
accompanied by his cldef nobles and most experienced com- 
manders, with orders to use their utmost cjideavours to compier 
every part of the hills. When the armies had advanced well intf) 
the heart of the mountains, the Hindus of those ])arts closed up 
the roads with roeks, and pnt almost all th(‘ir invaders to the 
sword. 'I’he few who sur\ived were snininarily ])unished hy 
Sultan Muhaniined. 

.k * i'fi ^ il: 

In 7f) 1 A. H., Narsing, Sar, DAdharan, and llirhlian. Zemindars 
in the Dnab, rose in rebellion a”;aiiist the Sultan, who despatclied 
Islam Khan to fpiell it. Narsint^ in a contest with Islam Khan 
was deleated, and many of the infidels were killed. The victo- 
rious army then ]>ui*sued Narsing, till he begged for mercy, and 
was carried as a ])risoner by Islam Klimi to l)ehli. 

In the meantime, intelligence being received that Sar and D.id- 
liaran had plundered Kashah Talgnim, the Sultan went there in 
person, and wlien they heard that the king had a]>proach(‘d the 
IMack river (Kalinaddi) they took shelter in tiie fort of Ktawah. 

On his arrival at Etawah, the infidels, having eoininitlcd (heir 
families and eifeets to the fiames, deserted the fort during that 
night and escaped. Next day, the king ordered the fort to he 
demolished, and directed his course towards (^*iuauj, and alter 
punishing the infidels of that place, as well as tlic Uais of Dal- 
inan, he went to Jalesar, where he built a fortress and gave it 
tbe name of Muhainmedabiid. 

In the month of Kajab of the same year, Khwajah Jahaii, his 
vicx’gerent at the capital, wrote to him to say that Islam Khan 
was preparing to cute* the Eanjab with the design of erealing 
disturbances ; the Sultan theretore returned to tlie capital with 
his army, and ordered Islam Khan to be hrouglit into his pre- 
sence to answer tlie charge laid against him. Islam Khan denied 
the charge, but his nephew, a Hindu umned Jviju, being at enmity 
with him, gave a false deposition, whereupon the Sultan ordered 
Islam Khan to be punished, and conferred upon Khan Jahaii 
the ofiice of Wazir. The king also despatched Malik Mukarrah- 
u-l-Mulk with au army to Muliainmcdahad. 

In 790 A. H. being informed that Sar, Dadharan, Jit Sing 
Rathore, and Birbhau, Mukaddain of Bluhganw, had risen in 
reheUion, the SultAn de})uted Mukarrahn-l-MuIk to repress 
it. After terms of peace had been agreed upon hy the con- 
tending parties, Mukarrabu-l-Mulk took the Kais along witii 
him to Canauj and trcaclierously murdered tliciii. llai Sar 
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escaped and fled to Etawah, and Malik Mukarrabu-l-Mulk pro- 
ceeded to Muliaininediibad. 

In tlie niontli ofSbawwal, the Sidtiin proceeded to Mevvat, and 
plundered it, and then returned to Alulunninedahad Jalesar, 
where he fell sick. Tu the meanwhile, hearing; that Jiahadar 
Nahir had plundered some of the villages in the neighhourhood 
of Delhi, the Sultan directed his course to Mewat, notwithstand- 
ing the infirm state of his health. 

On his arrival at Kotilah, Bahadar Nahir came out to oppose 
Inm, but, being defeated, sought shelter within the fort. As 
lie had there no hope of safety, he escaped to Jhirni. The 
Sultan then returned to IVIuhammedabad in order to s\iperintend 
the buihling of a palace which he had ordered to be erected, and 
at this place his sickness increased. 

In the month of liabiu-l-Awwal, he ordered prince Humaiyiin 
to march against Sarsuti Kokhar, who had revolted and taken 
possession of the fort of Lahore. The ]h*ince was about to set 
out for Lahore, when he was informed of the Sidl tin’s demise, 
which occurred on the l/th of Ral)iu-1-Awwal. He therefore gave 
up his intention, and remained in the city. 

Sultiin Miiharnrned Slr.ih reigned six years and seven months. 

,1; ;fj ;[c Hi Jl-' 

I'he reign of Khizr Khan* 

It is related that Bialik Mardtin Daulat, one of the Amirs ol 
Snltiiu Eiroz Shah, liad adopted Malik Snlaiman, the father of 
Ivhizr Kluiu Avhen lie was an infant, and that one day, in giving 
an entertainment to Amir Saiyid Jalal Bukhari (may Hod sanctify 
his tomb!) Malik Mardaii Daulat ordered Malik Sulairnan to 
wash the hands of the assembly, and when he readily got np to 
perform that office, Saiyid Jalal told Malik Mardiin Daulat that 
the young man was descended from a Saiyid, and that therefore 
it would be unbecoming that he should be ordered to perform so 
menial a service. 

Khizr Khan was a virtuous man, of excellent character, and of 
unimpeachable veracity. The greatness of his character was a 
sufficient proof of his noble origin, “ Although good actions may 
be occasionally performed, yet the habitual exercise of virtue 
depends upon nolde origin.’’ 

In the time of Sultan Firoz Shah, Multan was under the 
government of Malik Mardaii Daulat, and after his death Malik 
Sheikh succeeded to it, but shortly after died. After this, the 
government of that country was bestowed by Sultan Firoz Shah 
upon Khizr Khan, and from that time Khizr Khan was consi- 
dered one of the most eminent dignitaries of the state, and, as 

* This and the preceding Extract give us a good idea of tlie disaf- 
fection and anarchy which prevailed, in the neighbourhood of the Ca- 
pital, about the period of Timur’s invasion. 
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already related, had tonight many severe battles, in all of wliieh 
Yi(*torv was on his side, before he took Dehli on tin; loth o( 
Rabiu-l-Awwal SI/ A. II. 

Notwithstanding liis possessing tlie substantial jjower and 
authority of a king, he never assumed the title, but called liim- 
self Amir Ala. lie allowed the coin to be stamped, and llu' 
Kbutba to be read, in the muiic of Amir Tiuivlr, and subseipiently 
iji that of Mirza Sliali Knkh, but at last the j)eople used to read 
the Khiitba in Kbizr Khan’s name and to include him also in 
tlieir blessings. He aj>]K)inted Malik Taju to the olUce of Wazir, 
and bestowed on him the title, of Taju 1-Mulk; Saiyid Salim was 
appointed to Saharanpiir, and the provinces of Nlultan and Fateh- 
])\ir were bestowed on Abdu-r-Kalum, the adopted son of Malik 
Sulaimaii, who was also honored with the title of Ahuid-M ulk. 
Malik Sarwar was nominated to the office of governor of the citv ; 
IMalik Khairu-d-l)in Khan to the office of Arizi Mamalik ; Malik 
Kalin to the charge of the elephants ; Malik Daiid, was ap]>ointed 
Ohief Secretary ; Ikhtiar Khan was sent to administen* the affairs 
of the Diiilb. lie also allowed the slaves and dependants of Sub 
tan Mahmud Shah to continue to draw their pensions and other 
allowances, and permitted them to reside at their respective 
diigirs. 

In this same year he sent Tajn-l-Mnlk with a strong force to 
Badiiiin and Katchar,* in order to put down the turbulent spirits 
of those ])rovinces. Tuju l-Midk, crossing the rivers Jumna and 
Ganges, arri\od in Katchar, and punished the Zemindars of that 
country. Ilai Narsing fled to the jungles of Aunlah, hut being at 
last reduced to extremities, he agreed to])ay thcreveime demanded 
from him. 

Malmbat Klian, Governor of Badaiin, also offered his submis- 
sion, and after this, Taju-d-Din, marching from Ihiduun along 
the hanks of the llahab, arrived at the ford of Sargdwai i, and 
crossing tlie Ganges there, reached Klujr, now called Shamsu- 
biid, and punished the infidels of that place, as well as of Kam- 
pilah, and then, passing through Sakit, rcach(‘d Kasbah Padliam, 
where Hasan Khun, governor of Kapri and Hamzali, his brother, 
came to visit him ; lliu Sar also came to profess his obedience, anti 
the Ihijas of Gwaliar, llaprif and Chaiidwar also offered to ])ay 

* Two co]hes have Kaithal,but Katchar is meant, — the Ilindii name 
of the present province of Rohilklnind. At first, the Muhainniedjin 
eompierors called all the country to tlie east of the Ganges, Kateliar ; 
but subsequently, when Sainbhal and Ihulaun were made separate 
governments, the country beyond the liamgaiiga only was called by 
that name. 

^ 1* It appears therefore that there was a Kaja, as well as a Governor, 
ot llapri, unless we clioose to rcail iSipri, winch no copy authorizes. 
Uapri, or Rtqiri, and Clmuthvar arc on tlie Jumna, a few miles hclow 
Agra, in a eouutry full of ravines, and well capable of being defended 
by a few men against thousands. 
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the revenue demanded troni them. Fie took the Kasbah of 
Jalesar IVom the llajputs of ('handwar, and intrusting it to the 
1‘ormer Miisulman chiefs of that Kasbah, appointed Shikdiirs. 
Thence he proceeded to Gwaliar, and after plundering and deso- 
lating it, took the aniuml tribute from the llai of that place, and 
t hen went to Chandwar, and after exacting revenue from Bansing, 
Zemindar of Cliandwar, and the Zemindars of Kainpil and Patiali, 
he returned to Dehli, crossing the Jumna near Chandwar. 

In J aiiivuhu-l-awwal it was reported that some Turkomans of 
the tribe of Bairam IChau Turkija had treacherously ])ut to 
death Malik Sadhu Nahir, appointed by prince Mubarak Khaii 
to the government of ISirhind, and had also taken possession of 
the fort of Sirhind. Upon this, Khizr Khan directed Zirak 
Khan to ])roceed against them with a large army. The Turks 
lied to the moimtaius, retreating across the river Satlcj. Zirak 
Khan ])ursued them, but being unable to do any thing eifective, he 
returned after two months. In the month of Jlajab ol’ the same 
year, he/iring that Suluin Ahmed of Gujrat had besieged tlie 
f(»rt of Nagorc, Khizr Khan, for the purpose of settling this 
matter, inarched in that direction by way ol' Tiidah, and Sultan 
A limed Iniving returned to his country without venturing an 
action, Khizr Khiiu directed his course to the city of Nau Unis* 
Jhayiri, one of the towns built by Sultan Alau-d-diu Khilji. lhas, 
tile Governor, came to pay his rcs])ects, and Khizr Khan, after 
punishing the insurgents of that district, directed his course to 
Gniilivir ; hut as it was diliicult to take the fort, he contented himself 
with receiving the fixed revenue from the Hai of (iwaliar, and 
repaired to Jliaiia, and having levied tribute from Shaiiis Khan 
Ujadi, the ruler of that place, returned to Delhi. 

In the year H‘J(J IL intelligence was received of the rebellious 
proceedings of Tughan, vvitli whom some of the Turks who had 
killed Malik Sadhu, were implicated. Zirak Khan, the ruler of 
Samaiia, was sent to overawe them. U])on his approach to 
Samaiia the rebels left tlic fort of Sirhind, aiul retired towards the 
mountains. Malik Karnal Badhau, who was imprisoned in the 
fort, being thus set at liberty, came to jiay his respeiits. 

Zirak Khan pursued the enemy to Bahai, and Tiighcin, the 
chief of the Turks, came forward to oiler his submission, agreed 
to pay tribute, and delivered up his son as a hostage to inaintaiu 
peace, and as he expelled from his presence the Turks who had 
assassinated Malik Sadhu, Zirak Khan returned towards Samana, 
and sent the son and property of Tughan to Khizr Khan. 

In the year 821, Khizr Khan sent Taju-l-Mu Ik against Narsing, 
the Raja of Katehar, and when his army crossed the Ganges, 
Narsing abandoned the open country, and took shelter in the jun- 
gles of Aunlah ; but Taju-l-Mulk having discovered his retreat after 

* Literally, flu* This was a title occasionally bestowed 

about tins tune upon a fort which had never been captured. 

2 c 
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a little RCareh, dereatod luin, and took possession of Ins liorses, 
rnai»:a/jne, and all Ids ])r()portv, and the troops of T;ijn-1- Mulk\ 
havitij; pursued Nursing to the kanninn hills, obtained large booty, 
and returned to their earn}) after live days. After this, Taju-l-jMulk 
marched towards the hanks of the (Jauges, by way of Ihul.'nin, 
and having crossed it at rachluna, despatched Mahahat Klian, 
ruler of Badaun, to take cliarge of his own government. II (' 
then proceeded to Bbiwah, where Kai Sar had fortitied himself, 
and after ravaging the country, aeee]>te(l the t(‘rms solicited 
by the llui, and returned to the city in the month of llal)iu-l~ 
akhir. In the very same year, Khi/r Khan set out with tlu^ 
design of punishing his rebellious subjects in Katehar. lie first 
made an example of the insurgents of (/ol, and crossing tin 
Uahab,* ravaged the di^lriet of Snmhhal. 

In the month of Zi-l-k’adah ot the same year, he went to Badaun, 
crossing the Ganges near J^atiaH, whercn])()n Mahahat Khan being 
under a[)preliension for his owai safely, fled to Badaun. In 
Zid-liijjah of the same y(‘ar, Mahahat Khun fortified hims(‘lf 
within Badiinn, where he was engaged for six months in perjietnal 
struggles to maintain himself against his o])ponent. 

Aleanwhilo, having ascertained that certain Umras, siieli as 
Kawum Khiin and Ikhtiyiir Khan, and all the slaves of Mahmiid 
Shah, who had deserted Danlnt Klian and joined his standard, were 
engaged in a conspiracy against liim, Khizr Khan thought 
proper to raise the siege, and retire towards Didili. And on the 
‘20th Jaiuudin-l-awwnl, while cncam[)ed on the haidc of* tlie Gang(‘s, 
he put the whole (d’ the conspirators to death, and then }>vo- 
ceeded on his route to DehU. 

After a few days, news arrived tliat an impost or, assuming the 
name of Sarang Khun, had collected a force in the hills of Baj- 
ward. Alalik Sidtiin Shah Bairam Lodi was sent against him, and 
appointed Giwernor of Sirhind ; where he arri\ed in the montli 
of llajnh. Sarang left the hills, and on readiing the Sutlej, 
was joined by tlie men of Bufiar, but eoniing to action near 
Sirhind, he was defeated, and tied to Lahuri, one f)f the depeu- 
deneies of Sirhind. Khwvijah Ali Indrani, Zirak Khun, Governor 
of Samaiia, and Tnghaii Tnrkija, Governor of Jalandhar, went to 
the assistance of Sultan Shah at Sirhind. Sarang fled to Biipar, 
and when pursued by the Shah’s army, retired again to the 
hills. The army encam])ed at Bi'ipar, and Malik Kiiairu-d-Din 
having been directed to join the army with his own troops, arrived 
at Biipar during Ramziin of this year, and remained for some 
tilin' eneaniped at the foot of the hills. When the forces of Sa- 

* Throughout the Tabakat-i-Akhcri the Rahab is evidently the 
Sote, or Yar-wafadar, of the present day. The origin of the latter 
name will be found in the extract from the Tawarikh-i-Muhamiiied- 
Shahi, given at p. ^S()4 of tlie Siippi(m€ttf(d Glossari/, published at 
Agra m ISK), Uespeetiiig the Rahab, v. supra, p, d‘2. 
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rnnp; vv(to (‘iitinOy dispersed, and many had lied for safety to the 
hills in (lisj’uise, the main body of the avinv went into (|uarters. 
Malik K1 »airii-d-I)in retnrne<l to theeapital, //irak Khan to Schniiiia, 
ami fSnhan Siiali remained enearriped at lliipar. {Shortly after, 
Sarano;^ eseapinji; from tlic lulls, joined '^i’n»:han in tiie Aluharram 
of the year and was treaelieroiisly murdered hy liim. 

During* this porind, Khizr Khan, passini; his time luxuriously 
ill hir5 Palace, ap]»oiiiled Taju-I-Mulk to suppress a rehellion of 
the Zennndiirs of Plawah. Taju-l-mulk ])assin<>; tlirough llaran 
( Bulandshaliar) arrived at Kol, where he punished tlie refrac- 
tory, and then went to Dc'di Jakhan, wliicli is a strong plaee, 
and after plunderinu; it, arrived at Etawah. Ihii Sar retired within 
the fort of Klawah, and after entering into terms, agreed to pay 
th(‘ ri'venue assessed upon liim. Taju-l-Mulk returniiui; hv 
(Uianduar, which he ravai;ed, went towards Kateliar, and aftei 
lakinp; tribute from Kai Narsinp;, returned to tlie eitv. 

In the moiitli of llajah of tlie same year, news arrivial that I'lii*;- 
lu'ui Turkiju had ai^am rebelled, and invented the fort of Sir- 
liiud, and raAaged the districts of Mansfirjiur and Pahal. Khizr 
Khan directed Khairu-il-I)in to proceed ai^ainst him, who, wlnm 
he arrived at Samana, was joined hy Zirak Klian, wlum they 
pursued Tuinhan with their combined forces. Tui;han, after jiassint; 
the Sutlej near Liidhiana, soui^ht asylum witli Jasrat Khokhar, 
and his Jagirs w'ero bestowed upon Zirak Khan. Malik Kliairu 
d Din returned to Deidi. 

In the year S24, Khizr Kluin marched towmals Mew.it, for the 
]inr[)Ose of punishing the disaffected inlialiitants of that Irael, 
who had fortitled themselves iii the stronghold of Kotilah, be- 
longing to Bahadar Naliir. Upon the very tirst assault tliey 
evacuated the tort, vvlieii it was taken pusscssiou of hy Khizr 
Khan. The Alevviitis tied to the hills, and Khizr Khan, attiu* 
plundering and dismantlim; the fort, went towards (ivvaliar. On 
tlie Sth of Muharram, Tajii-l-Muik died, and his eldest son, 
ISikander, succeeded to the Wizarat, under tlu* title of Maliku-s- 
Sliark. After taking tribute from tiie Ihija of (^waliar, wlioso 
country was laid waste, Khizr Khaii went to Etawah. Jtai Sai 
had, in the meantime, died, and his son, ])rofcssing obedience, 
declared himself reatly to pay the stipulated revenue. 

At tliis time, Khizr Khaii fell ill, and returned to Dolili, and 
departed to the meiTy ot (lod on tlie 7tli ul .lainadiii-l-awwal, 
A. II. S‘J4. Ills reign lasted seven years, two mouths, and two 
days. 

:k iii sK 

Dariya Khan, the son of Mubarak Khan, Lohani, obtained the 
government of Behar. At this time the seareity of grain became 
so great, that in order to aiford relief to the [leople the corn-tax 
was remitted, and orders to this ell'ect were despatched to all 
paiis of the kingdom, and the abolitiuu has eoutiiuicd from tiiat 

"i V *1 
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day to this. At this timo the Snltan (Sikander) came to Saran, 
and transferred s(une of the Pergunahs which were in its 
neighbourhood, mud in possession of the Zemindars, in Jagir to 
Ins own adherents. Thence he {)roceeded by way of Macldigarh 
to Jaunpiir, where he sojourned six months, and then went to 
Patna.* 

It is said that the Sultan demanded of Salhahan, the llai of 
Patna, his daughter in marriage, and upon his refusal, set out 
to chastise his impertinence, in the year 904. When he reached 
Patna, he laid waste the whole country, and did not leave the 
sign of a dwelling standing. Put when (le an iveJ before Haiidii- 
garh, which is the strongest fort in the country, and the residence 
of a Governor, the garrison exhibited such gallantry and deter- 
mination, that lie was compelled to return to Jaunpiir without 
acconiplishing his purpose. 

^ ijc 

On ilie 2Sth of Zi-l-hijjah A. 11. lOOO, Ills Majesty, Aklicr, 
owing to the weakness of Prince Khusrii, directed Prince L);iuidl to 
remain in charge of the standing camp, while he himself advanced 
rapidly towards Caslimir, taking the com[)iler of this work, Nizii- 
inu-d-din Ahmed, in company with him, and directing the Prince 
to move on hy easy marches with the huii<‘s of the family, and 
take up his ipiarters at llohUis. lie reached Cashinir on the 8th 
of Maharrain, 1001, and spent tliere 28 days in amusing him- 
self with hunting excursions. lie again entrusted the govern- 
ment of Cashmir to Mirza A^nsnf, and leaving there a party com- 
posed of Khwajah Ashraf, Mir Mnnid Dakhni, together with the 
sou of Fateh Khan and the son of Sheikh Ibrahim, he embarked 
on the 8th of Safar for Barah Miilah, which lies on the coniines 
of Cashmir and on the road leading to ihiklih. In liis way he 
visited the remarkable lake which is surrounded hy mountains 
on the Northern, Southern, and Western sides, and extends GO 
miles in circumference. From this lake Hows a river, the water 
of which is remarkably clear. Sultan Zaiiiu-l-Ahidiii had filled 
up the middle part of this lake with stones to the height of one 
jarih above the level of the water and raised a magnificent 
structure upon it. Indeed, no lake in liiiidiistaa has been found 
to equal this. After visiting this, the king went to Barah Miilah, 
and thence proceeded by land towards Pukhli, on his arrival at 
which place there fell a shower of rain and liail. The king next 
proceeded by forced marches to llohtas, ordering the compiler, 
Khwajah Nazir Daulat, and Khwajaki Fatch-ullah, to follow with 
the females and household establishment. A strange coinci- 
dence occurred upon this expedition. When the king returned 
from Cashmir, he remarked that it was about forty years since he 

* There is some reason to suppose Panna in Bundelkharid is meant ; 
but all copies concur m reading Patna. 
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had seen snow, and as most of the men in his train, who were 
hroui^ht u]> in Hind, had likewise never seen any, he declared 
that it would be an exhibition of God’s mercy, if it should so 
happen that snow should fall, after he had passed throui^h the 
narrow deliles in the nei;;hbourliood of Puklili, to satisfy their cu- 
riosity, and it turned out according to his desires. 

On the appearanee of the new moon of Itahihid-awwal, he 
arrived at the fort of Rohtas ; and on the ir)th of the same 
month, he marched towards the capital, Lahore, where he aiTi\ed 
on the 6tli of llabi’u-s-sani of the same year, after a jonrnoy of 
20 days, amusing himself occasionally with hunting on the road. 
In the meantime, intelligence was brought that a battle bad 
taken place between Mansing and the son and brntliers of Kat- 
in Afghan, upon whose death the province of Orissa had come 
into their j)ossession, and that the Royal party having been vic- 
torious, |tlie extensive province of Orissa, wliieb lies on the confines 
of Bengal, had been absorbed into bis Majesfy’s possessions. 

*4: .ji 4: 

Ilufifria Khan T^fkrUja . — lie w^as called Tnhi'nja, from the fact 
of bis having issued an order, when be was Governor of Lahore, 
to the eilVet that Hindus should b(‘ar on tlieir shoulders a dis- 
criminating mark, which being called in Hindi, Tukri^ obtained 
for him the iiicnanie of Tukrhja. He was ne[)hew and son-in-law 
of' Imam jVIehdi Kasim Ivlum, and was a maiisabdar of 21)00. lie 
died A. 11. 08,1.* 

Amh' Fafeh-nllah ShlrnA . — In the year 900 II. corresponding 
with the 2(jth llalii, the Amir arrived at (amrt from the Deccan, 
and was received with royal favour. lie was directed, in con- 
junction with the ministers, to examine the returns of the col- 
lectors, and to revise the system of accounts. On this duty he 
w^as engaged for many years, and, in token of the king’s satisfac- 
tion, was honoured with the title of IJzdn-l-daulah. lie was a very 
learned man, and was better versed in every kind of knowledge, 
practical and theoretical, than any man in Khorasan, Irak, or 
llindnstan. In short, in the whole world he was without a rival, 
lie was also an adept in the secret arts of magic and enchant- 
ment. For instance, ho placed a mill -stone on a carriage, which 
produ(ted flour by a self-generated movement, and he maiiufac- 


* Some of the proceedings of this enthusiast wjII be noticed in a 
succeeding article. The MdsiruA'-Umt d tells us that tins order was 
issued in consequence of his liaving one tlav saluted a Hindu, who 
passed by with a long heard, the distinctive mark of a Miisulnian. Wc 
do not learn whether this edict was approved or annulled. In the 
decline of the reimhlic, when a similar measure was proposed at Rome 
wdth respect to the slaves, a wise man exclaimed, “quantum pcnculiuii 
jnimineret, si scrvi nostri iiumeiarc nos caqiisseiit !” IScneca, Dr demen- 
tia, I. 24. 
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tiUTfl a gun, which fired twelve halls at a lime. In Carshniii, lie 
departed for the land of etevnit\ in the year !)97 H.'’' 

ii: .ji ‘ " jj: 

A fewd^us after, Sultan Mahmud assembled an armv, and 
marched on Shor,t when .lilrn llayezid and Alain Khan, witli their 
followers, advaiK'ed to the distance of twenty miles from Shor to 

o] >j)ose him. Tlieir troojis were drawn up facing the Ka\i, and a 
letter was despatclied to Daulat Khan ijotli, ac({nainting him with 
the jiarticulars of their movement. lI])on receipt old his intelligeiiee, 
Daulat Khan Ijodi, at the head of the Panjah threes, came to 
their assistance helhre the coidliel was at an end, and dispateheil a 
confidential jierson to Sultan Arahmud to enter into a negociati»)n 
for peace; and it w^as at last through his medinti(>n tliat tht‘ king 
took his departure for AJuli/m, and that Jam Ikiye/id returned to 
Shor; after whieh, he himselt‘ ju'oeeeded to Lahore. 

Notw'itlistanding that the U'rnis of peace had been adjusted hy 
so wise a man as J)aulat Khan, yet it did not endure long. 

In the int(‘rlm, Mir Jakar Zand,J with his two sons, named 
Alir Ilahdad and Shahdad, came to Multan from Ma\i. It was 
Mir Shahdad that introduced the principles (d’ the Sliia creeil 
into Multan. 

As the Laugah family had great respeet for Malik S()hval> 
Diidari, Alir Jakar Zand could not acipiin* any inthienceiii Mulhm. 
Tic therefore sought the protection of Jam Ba\('/.id, who fri'ated 
liim with respect, and vvas ])U‘as(‘d to grant a ]>oriion of Ids pii- 
\atc domain for the sujiport of the Alir’s lamily. 

Jam Ihiyezid was a man of obliging character and oi‘ generous 
spirit, and was particularly anxious to promote the inteiests of 
tlie learned and >irtuons. IK* is said to have sent niomy and 
other necessary provisions to Alultau from Shor, for their esjieeial 
use, even during the period of actual hostilities, llis geiienisity 
towards men of talent was so notorious, that many ]u‘rsons <>t 
distinction (piitted tiieir homes, took up their abode at SIiov, and 
eiicourtigcd many others to resort to that jdace. 

* These are among the biogra])lnes of conleiii]U)rarv nobles, philo- 
soplieis, and poets, which are inserU-.l at the close of the reigii of 
Akhen 

t Shor, or Sliorkote, is t\ventv-MX miles north of Tiilamba, and on 
the road from that place to Jliaiig. Among the extensive rums of 
this place, the most reinarkahlc is a mound ol eartln surrounded hv a 
hnck wall, uml Ingh enemgh to he seen fioui a eiiemt of .six or eight 
miles. Native tradition ivpreseiit.s it to he the ea]>ital of a Kaja of 
the name of Shor, wlio was eompiered by a king from the VVe.st.— 
Uiinies* Hokhnm, Vol. Ill in loK 

I This agrees with the name as gi\eu Ijy IhiggN, but iu the original 
of FeiisUta it is jMir iuiad (uirdezi. hi maiiv oilier respects theri* is 
a gri'al diflerenee between the origuial and tiaiislation, aiul it is cMdent 
that the translatoi must luoc used a vlitlcieut Manuscript m this pi i- 
turn of his work. 
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Aino7iu:sf othor ])(‘rsoiis, Maulana Azi7-iiliah, pupil (►!’ IMaulaiia 
was invit('(l by Jam IbiyoziM with uiany ('ufrealies. 

On ills a})])r()a('h to Slior, .lain Bayozul rivoivcil liiui willi 
niuch lionor, coiulucled him to his ]>rivatc apartuu'iits, aiul onhucd 
his s(Tvants to ]K)ur w^ater over the Maulaiui’s hands, and tlien hv 
way of a hli'ssing to sprinkle the same water on the tour corners 
ot his house. 

Then* is a (Mirious anecdote eoueeniini»: the Maulana and Sheikh 
dalalu-d'din Knreislii, Vakil ot .l/nn Jiaye/id which, though not 
niueh to the purpose ol‘ this history, is yet here recorded lor an 
e\amplt‘, and as an awakening from the sleep ot TU'alect. It is 
this' — When the .lam received the Maidana with unusual dis- 
tiuetiou, the Sheikh went to the JMaulaua and told him, that 
J.im liayi'/id had j>:Iv(‘u him his compiiiiK'uts, aud desired that 
the Maiihiiia should select tor himselt one ot the sla\e i^irls who 
had been ordered to attend him. The Maulanii sent one ot his 
own servants to Jam Ihi^ezid and said in reply, “ (tod iorkid that 
a man should i‘\er look upon the women ot his triend ; mori‘o\er 
such seutimeuts are umvorthy otiuy advanec‘d aj;e.” Jam liayezid 
rcpli(*d that he had no kuowledi^e ot the imputed message. 
I'he Maulaua being much eudnirrassed at this, (uirsed tlie ])er 
son that communicated the message to him, snyiiu]:, “ his 
neck h(‘ broken!” and returned to his home without e\(‘n seeing 
Jam Ihiyezid, who was not intormed ot his departure, luuil lie 
had actually lett his dommioiis. 

It so hapyieiicd that the curse ot the lATaiikuid took edVet ; 
tor atter Sheikii Jalalu-d-din came to 8hor, having deserted llu* 
service ot Sultan Sikander, he chanced one night to miss his 
tooting, when he tell from an U])per story with his head down- 
wards, and literally broke his neck. 

Atter the conquest ot the Faujab in 9d0 II. hy Firdus Alakani 
/ahiru-d-diii IMuliammcd Faber Ihidshah (lha/a, that monarch 
at the time ot his return to Delili, sent a commission to Mirzii 
Shah llusain Arghun, Governor otThatta, ordering him to take 
charge ot Multan and its neighbouring districts. He aceorrlingly 
(’rossed the river at lihakkar, and marchetl towards Multan with 
a large army. 

Sultan Mahmiid now collected all his forces, adv^aneed to the 
distance of two days journey from the city ot Multan, and sent 
Sheikh Ihdiau-d-din Kurcishi, successor to the ci lehratcd Sheikli 
Fahaii-d-diu Zakariya (may God sanctity his se]>ulchre !) as an 
ambassador to Mirza Shah llusain, and appointed Maulanu 
Fehlol, who was noted tor the thieney othi^ elocjucuee, as well as 
the purity of his language, to accompany the Sheikh. 

Tlie iViirzti received them with much honor, and said that lie 
had come with the view ot chastising Sult/m Mahmiid, aud ol 
visiting Sheikh Bahaii-d-din Zakariva’s tomb. 

The Maulaua stated tliut it would sidhee it Sultan Malimiid 
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were to effect liis communications at a distance, in the same 
manner as the Prophet had e:uided Wais Kami while they were 
absent from each oilier, and that Sheikh 15e]iciu>d-din was already 
come to his presence, inasmuch as he himself was the repre- 
sentative of Zakariyii, and that there w^as therefore no need of Ins 
tronliling himself to proceed any farther. 

They were, however, unsuccessful in accomjdishiim; the ohjeets 
of tlicir interview, and returned to the Sultan, who died suddenly 
in the same nij^ht, poisoned, it is said, hy Lashkar Khan, one 
of his slaves, lie died A. IL 931, after a reign of 27 years. 

ResjHcLing Saif an llitsahG son of Snltdn Moh- 

mud. 

After the death of Sultan Mahrmid, Kawam Khan Langah and 
I^angar Khan, who were the commanders of Snlliiu Alahmhd’s 
army, deserted th(‘ir king, and joined Mirza Shah liusaiu Ar- 
glnin, and liaving met with a kind reception from him, they suh- 
seipiently took ])ossession of tlie ditferent towns of Multan in tiie 
name of the Mirzii, while the remaining Langah Chiefs, con- 
foimded at this intelligence, hastened to Arultan, and proclaimed 
the son of Sultan Mahmud as king, under the title of Sultan 
Shah Husain, and read tlie Khutbah in his name — though he was 
but a child. Put he was king only in name, for Sheikh 
Shnja’ii-1-Mnlk Bukhari, son-in-law of Sultan Mahmud, assuming 
the odice of ^'az^r, secured to himself all the regal })Ower, 

By the advice of this inexperienced man, the adherents of the 
Langiih family took refuge in the fort, which had scarcely om^ 
day’s provision in it ; while Mirzii Shah Husain, deeming the 
death of Sultan Malimiul a most convenient opportunity for tiie 
coniinest of the country, immediately laid .^iege to the fort. 

Alter a few days, the garrison finding the provisions of the 
fort were consumed, and that they were about to perisli, came to 
Sheikh Shnja’u-l-Mulk, who was the cause ol' Ids country’s 
disasters, and solicited Ids permission to give tlie enemy battle, 
representing at the same time that they had still some vigour 
leit, that their horses were fresh, and that it was not improbable 
that the gale of victory might incline to their side ; and that to 
remain inactive and beleaguered as they were, was expedient only 
wlien there was any hope of receiving succour from without, 
— which was not at all a probable contingency in their case. 

The Sheikh did not make any reply, but retiring to a }>rivate 
apartment, he invited the attendance of some of the Cldefs, and 
said tliat as the soveredgnty of Shall Husain Langah had not as 
yet been well established, he was afraid, lest most of their men 
on making a sally from the fort, should take the opportunity 
to desert, and join Mirza Shah Husain, in hope of receiving some 
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reward for their treachery, and that the small remnant who 
had any rei;ard for their re])iitati«ii rniglit fall into the hands of 
the eneiny- 

iMaulaua SaMullah of Lahore, a learned man of that time, who 
was confined in the fort of Multan on this occasion, relates that 
a f(*vv months al'ter the siej>;e had commenced, when ail the ave- 
nues of the fort were closed by the enemy, and no one was able 
to enter for the purpose of rendering!; assistanee, or out for the 
purpose of escapini*; his doom, (for thi‘ attempt was atternhsl 
with emtain destruction,) the pirrison were at last reduced to 
sneh extremities, as to lie compelled to consume doi;s and cats, 
whi(di were ])artaken of with as much avidity as if they had been 
the elmieost ^oats and lambs. 

The protection of the fort was committed by Sheikli Slnij.i’u-I- 
Mulk to the eharirc of a vaj^ahond, named d.idn, who had tliree 
thonsand militia of tlie country umler him. That wretch entered 
all the houses wdu^rever In* had the least cxpei^tation of tindmi; 
^rain, and j)luiulered them so uiisernpniouslv, that (he peojde 
earn(‘stly desired Sheikh Shnjahi-l-Mulk's deslrnelion. 

At last, the besieged were reduced to so desperati* a condition, 
that th(‘y profcirc'd heiru: killed I)y t,h<j Mir/.a to a slow dealli 
by famine, and tlu'y accordingly threw themsidves d(»wn from 
the walls of the fort ; hut Mirza Shah liusain, hein^; aware* of 
their distress, allowed (hem a free passai;c. 

After a si(‘i:;e of one year and several months, his men, om* 
iiiiiht, (‘iitered the fort, and put the hesi(‘f:;ed to the sword, 
spariiii; no one hetweeu the age of sevem and seve'nty. '^I'hev 
next treated most op])ressively all the cilizrns on wlufin llu'it* 
was the least sns})ieion of possessing wealth, and treated thorn 
with various kinds of iiidiguLty. This took place at the close 

(*f A. 11. 9:V2, 

Maulana Sa’dullah gives an account of tho.^c* transactions in 
(he following wor<ls. 

Wlicii tin* fort was captured by the Arghiins, a partv oi 
them entered my house, seized on my father, Manljina lhr«»hmi 
d'euna, who, in studying and teaching (he vvliole circle of sciences 
for Go years, ha<l lost the use of his sight, and treated him 
with the grossest iiisnlt. Anotlier person canu* and hound me, 
and sent me as a present to the Vazir of tin* Mirza. 

The ^'azir was sitting on a wooden [liatform in the o[>en area, 
when 1 readied his house, and he ordered me to he hound with a 
chain, of which one end was tied to one of tin* iect of the platform. 

1 did not, however, grieve for myself, but I could not help shed- 
ing tears, vvh(‘n I n*collee(ed iny father’s sad condition. 

After a while, he called for liis eserntoire, mended his pen, and 
then rose up with the intention of washing his hands and fe<‘( 
and jiraying, before he sat down to write. There was no one left 
within the house hut myself, so 1 approached the platform, and 

2 D 
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wrote, on the very pa]>cr on winch the Yazir had intended to 
write, the following verse of the work Banlah — “ Do not your 
cyps 5‘(‘c how I arn weeping, and do yon never say, ‘Weep 
no more,’ and does your heart never suggest to you that you 
should have pity uy)on me ?” After which, I immediately resumed 
my place, and began to weep. After his return, when he was just 
beginning to write, he saw the lines and began to look round to 
sec who might have written them, but finding that there was no 
body except myself, he wished me to declare if 1 had written it, 
and on my confessing to have done so, he eiupiired more about 
my affairs, and on hearing my father’s name, he immediately 
got u]), released me from my fetters, and ha\ing clothed me with 
a garment of his own, yiroceeded immediately to the Diwun 
Khana of the Mirza, and introduced me to him. The Mirza sent 
some one to searcli after my father, and to bring him to the 
presence. 

The yieople around the Mirza were talking uyion religious sub- 
jects, wlien my father was admitted to that assembly, and the 
Mirza after bestowing Khilats, the one on my father, the other 
on myself, encouraged my father to relate to him the circum- 
stances of Ins life, and he accordingly related them, notwitlistand- 
ing the agitation of his mind, lie recounted them with so much 
pathos and elocpience, that the auditors were charmed with him, 
and the Mirza rerpicsted the jdeasure of his comjiany, on his 
return to his own country. 

The Mirza ordered all of my father’s plundered property to be 
restored, and that a compensation in money should he given 
for that which could not be rccoveicd, hut my father begged to 
h(* excused trom aeciiTTijiauving him, saying that lie was too old 
to undertake such a journey, when the time of his yueparing for 
his last yhlgrimagc was so near ; and accordingly he did die only 
two mouths after this occurrence.” 

In short, when the fort wns captured, the Mirza committed 
Sultan Husain to the custody of an officer, and treated Sheikh 
Shnja’u-l-Mulk Bukhari with various iudiirnities, and a large 
sum of money w'as daily exacted from him. The country of Mul- 
tan had by this time been much devastated, so tliat there was no 
hope of its attaining its former degree of prosyierity, but tlie 
Mirza, nevertheless, not thinking its restoration so very difficult, 
left the country in charge of Khwajah Shamsu-d-din, with Langar 
Khrin to assist him, and he himself returned to Tliatta. Under 
the judicious management of Langar Khaii, the country was 
again yioyiulated, and he suhseqiieiitly turiieil out the Khwajah, 
with the assistance of the people, and made himself master ol' 
the country. 

After the death of Briber, Ilumaiyun succeeded to the throne of 
Hindustan, and Ix^^towed the Panjah in J{igir upon Mirza Kamrrm, 
who sent a message to Langar Khan recyuestiiig Ins attendance, 
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and on the Kliiin's waiting upon him at l.ahore, he was pleased 
to confer on him the country of Pahal in exchange for Multan. 

Towards the close of the Khairs life, the king assigned as his 
residence a [dace at Lahore, now known hy tlie name of Daira 
Tjangar Khan, which is one of the most celebrated cpiarters of 
Lahore. From this time forward Multan again came under the 
d(nninion of the kings of Dehli. 

Aft(‘r the death of Mirzci Kamran, it passed to IShir Khan, 
from Shir Khan to Selim Khan, and from him to the olhcers of 
llis Majesty Akher, all which changes ha\e been mentioned in 
their respective places. 


TIk' T ahakiU-i- Aklx ri is oik- of (ho roninioii- 
esl liislorii's j)i'()f arable in India, bu( J liavr 
imd witli no |■(■nlal•kably ^ood <o|)y. In tin' 
BodU'ian Library it is tin' only work on Indian 
History noticc<l l)y Uri, oxco.pt an iinporfoot 
one on tbc' roiy:ns of Hiiinaiyun, Akbor, and 
Joliiingir.* 

Tlic Tabakat-i-Akbcri ooinnieucos with; — 




(jJLc j ^ ay*" 

0^~^V 3 ^y^3 (•• 5 ^ ^3 3 

jJI Ct.'Liai C..X1 aa>j cdjiju* 


and ends with a promise, wJiicli does not ap- 
pear to have been fulfilled. As several copies, 
procured from distant places, concur in this 
reading, and as the author continued almost 
till the day'of his death the history of Akber’s 
reign, it seems probable that he never wrote 
the Conclusion which he promised in his Pre- 


* Un, Bidl. Bodl, Codd. MSS. Otient Cat at. — Cudd. MSS. Per!>. 
xli. hi. hv. 
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lace, and wl)icli now is comjnisejl in ten lines. 
It uives merely the eoinpute<l area, [)o|nilousness, 
and revenue of Hindustan, n^specting which the 
author observes : “ Be it not concealed, that the 
country of Hindustan is comprised within four 
climates, and is now included in the dominions 
of the Emperor Akher. its length from Hindu 
Koh, on th(' borders of Badakhshan, to the coun- 
try of Orissa, which is on tlie borders of Bengal, 
from W(!st to lilast, is KJfU) legal coss. Its bn-adth 
from C’asimnr to the hills of Barujh, which is 
on the borders of Surat and Ciijrat, is bOO coss 
I lain. Another mode is to take the breadth 
from the hills of Kamaun to the borders of the 
l)('ccan, which amounts to 1000 Ilahi coss. 
The soil is well adapted for cidtivation, and 
within each coss are several inhabiUjd villages. 
At the present time, namely A. H. 100‘2, Hin- 
dustan contains b‘200 towns (including 120 large 
citi('s) and -'500,000 villages, and yields a revenue 
of 04,00,000,000 Tankas. ' He then linishes with 
these words ; — 
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Noth F. 

Oh I'iie-intrsliip in lijfjnr India. 


Nizaiiui-d-clin AIuikhI iiu-iitioiis do odu'r event 
of Ibrahinrs reii 2 ;n bnt this respediii^ llu; Klio- 
rasanis.* Abu-l-fcda and llie 'Pabakat-i-Nasin 
ar(' silent. VVdiat the Tankb-i-Alli says may 
l)e seen at p. Tlu* Mun1akbabn-i-Ta\va- 

nkh has nothin”’ more' on tlie snbjeet than is 
eoiitained in the Tabukat-i-Aklteii. The Ihui- 
zatn-s-Satu is the same asthe Tarikh-i-AUi, ('x- 
eept tliat the former omits the name' of tJie ])la( (‘. 
Ferishta adds a. few particulars not to be found 
in the otlicrs. lltr says 

“The kin«; marched from thence to another town in the nei«:h- 
hourhood, called Uevii, the inhahitauts of which came ori;j;inally 
from Khoras^ui ; and were banished thither with tlieir families 
by Afriisiiib, for frcqtient rebellions. Here they liad formed 
themselves into a small independent state, and being cm off from 
intercourse with their neigiibours by a belt of mountains nearly 
impassable, had preserved their ancient ensttmis and rites, by 
not intermarrying with any other people*. The king, liaving willi 
infinite labor cleared a road for his army over the mountains, 
advanced towards Deni, which was well fortified. This jdaee 
was remarkable for a fine lake of w^ater about one parasang and 
a half in circumference ; the waters of wbu li did not apparently 
diminish, either from the heat of the weather or from being 
used by the army. At this place the king was overtaken by 
the rainy season; and his army, though gn*atly distressed, was 
compelled to remain before it for three montlis. But as soon 
as the rains abated, he summoned the town to surrender and 
acknowledge the faitli. 


* Vide p. 
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Sullaii Ihralnm’s i^foposal hcinc; rejected, lie renewed tlie 
sieii;e, wliicli continued some weeks, with great slaugliter on both 
sides, d'he town, at length, was taken by assault, and the Mu- 
haniinedans found in it much wealth, and 100,000 persons, whpni 
they carried in bonds to Ghazni. Some time after, the kirig 
accidentally saw one of those unhappy men carrying a lu^avv 
stone, witli great difficulty and labour, to a palace which he was 
then building. This exciting his pity, he commanded the pri- 
soner to throw it down and leave it there, at the same time giv- 
ing liim his liberty. This stone bajipened to bo on the public 
road, and proved troublesome ti> passengers, but as the king's 
rigid enforcement of bis commands was universally known, no 
one attempte{l to touch it. A courtier one day having stumbled 
with his horse over the stone, took occasion to mention it to the 
king, intimating, that ho thought it would bo advisable to have 
it removed. To which the king replied, I commanded it to he 
thrown down and left there ; and there it must remain as a 
monument of the calamities of war, and to commemorate my 
sense of its evils. It is better for a king to be iiertiuaciouvs in 
tlie support even of an inadvertent command than that he should 
de}mrt from his royal word.” The stone accordingly remained 
when* it was ; and was shown as a curiosity in the reign of 
Sultiin Bairam several years afterwards.” 

The position of this place is very dillicult (o 
fix. Ferislita says that in the year -17'2 H. 
Ibraliini marcln'd in person to Iinlia, and con- 
((ucred portions if it never before visited by tlie 
Musuhnaiis. lie extended bis coinpiests to 
Ajudbun, now called Pattan Sheikh Farid 
Sbakr Ganj. lie then went to Rtidpal, situated 
on the siuninit of a steep bill, which a river em- 
braced on three sides, and which was protected 
by an impervious wood, infested by serpents. He 
then marched to Dera, which Briggs seems to 
place in the valley of the Indus, because he adds 
in a note, “ Hera seems a common name in 
the vicinity of Multan for a town.” The rea- 
ding of the Tarikh-i-Alti with respect to the 
two first places is much the most probable, 
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namely, ii fori in the <*onnlry of Jnd* and 
Dam ill . 

Tlie Rauzatu-s-Safa does not mention the 
first place, and speaks of the second as if it 
were on the sea shore. The ihirtl place lie 
does not name, in r«‘rishta it is J)era, and in 
the Tiirikh-i-Alfi, Dcirapur. It is i)ossil)le that 
the Dehra of Dehra Diin may be meant ; bill, 
thou<fh the belt of moiinlains, llie inaccessible 
jungle, the seclusion of the inhubitanls, and tin; 
identity of name, are in favor of this snp])osi- 
lion, w'C at a loss for the iuexliaustibh; lake and 
ihe impregnability of tin* position. 

All the authors, howevm*, who mention the 
eireumslauce, whelluT they give the name or 
not, notice tliat tin; iuhabilaiits were liauislu'd 
by Afnisiab ; and this concurri'iit Iradilion res- 
peitting their expulsion from Khorasan sia'uis 
lo indicate the existence of a colony of Firi;- 
worshipjiers in these hills, who preserved their 
jieculiar rites and eusloms, notwithstanding the 
time which had elapsed since tlu ir dejiarlure 
from their native country. 

Ibitting asidi' the probability, which has fre- 
ipiently been speculated upon, of an original 
connection between the Hindu religion and the 
worshi]) of lire, and the derivation of the name 

* This (•ountry 1*4 iiotici'd above at pp. 25 aTitl 15.'h It lies between 
the Indus anti tin; Jailnin, and is the AmkI of tlie old travellers. It is 
the old Ssinserit name, and occurs in tlie ihiranie lists, and on tin* 
All{ihal>}i<l pillar, under the name of Yandhfyfi . AA ilford sjus it is tlie 
Hud of the Hook of Esther. It occurs also in tlu; mar^iind lej^cnd of 
the reverse of the Ihuitro-Pchlevi Coins. See Journal J. Bnuj. 
V(d. VI ]). 973 ; As. ll(^seffrckf>s, Vol. Vlll. p. 3 P^ Lassen, Zvilsvlifift 
/’. d, K. d, Morgenlandcs^ \'ol. III. p. 1!K), 
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ol* !M ayadliii IVoin the Ma^i, there is imieli in 
tlic- praelieal worship of lh(! Iliiulas, siieli as 
the hom, th(‘ "a/a/ri, tlie address to tht; sair^ at 
th(' time, of ablation, the, prohibition a!j:ainst 
insnltin^ tliat Inininary by imhicent ^•estnres,i 
— all which wonld huid an inatt('ntive observer to 
eonehuki llu'two rc'liaions to b('ar a very close r(>- 
semblance to om^ another. It is this consid('ra- 
tion which shonid make ns way carefni in re 
ceivina,'the slaltunents of the (airly M uhammedait 
writers on this subji'ct ; and the use of the word 
(!<ihi\ to sii;iiify not only, ('specially, a, I'hre- 
worshijiper, but, <>(nerally, an iulidel of any 
denomination, adds to the ])robability of confn 
sion and inaccuracy. 

I'hiropeaii scholars have not l)('(‘n sunici('iitly 
attentive' to this double use of the word, and 
all those w ho have relied n|)()n iM. Pel is de la 
(hoix’s translation of Shenfn-d-dln, haw' con 
si(l('red that, at tin* period of Timhr's invasion, 
fire-W()rshi|) prevailed most extensively in 
upper India, hecause dahr is used throunhont 
by the historians of that invasion, to repri'sent 
the holders of a cived opposed to his own, and 
'ciyainst which his rancour and cruelty w(‘re un 
sparintily diix'cted. 

Set* Lucijurs (U'sfriptiori of tin* circohir daiu't* lo liulirin 

prifsls, ni witicli tlK*> norslii]) tin* snn, htuiuhiij.:: v\ ith tln*ir faces to- 
v\ui(ls the cast.— -/)c SuJiatiotie. See also Kttltleu, r/r/.s* aliv Indh^n, A <)!• 
1. |)j). lo/, 1 1(>, Kr.seli anti Gruber, Encijvloiintltc der \\ Isaonarhtiffi 
It ml KuhsIp^ An. IndU^n. pp. Ibb, 1 7-. 

t llesnnl einibles ns to tlisj^uisc it in a leanied ]ain^uaL>;e, 

M7]5’ avr^ 7]€\ioiu rerpa^ijjh'os ofjOui 6^ii\<iv. 

Op. vt DL \ . b7*J, 

St*e also tv, 5'J. Rdnidiftina U, bib Utthlt n. d. alf. Ind N'ol t. 

p. Ibl). 
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Blit though tlio word is used indiscriininately, 
tliere are (certain pas.sages, iu which it is iin- 
[jossihle to consider that any otlier class but 
Fire-worshippers is meant. Thus, it is distinctly 
said that the peojile of Tuj>h lakpiir* believed 
m the tiro principles of <rood and evil in the. 
universe, and ae,h noa'ledp;ed A hr i man and Yezdan 
( Ormnzd). The captives massacred at Lonr|' are 
said to have been Marians, <(s well as Hindus, 
and in the passage quoted in the article Haiub- 
u-s-siYAR, it is stated that the son of Safi (iabr 
threw himself into the, fire, a hich he tvoi shipped. 

We cannot refuse our assent to this distinct 
evidence of the existence of Fire-worsliippers in 
upper India as late as the invasion of Timur, 
A. D. There is, therefore, no impro- 

bability that the independent tribe which had 
been exptdled by Afnisiiib, and practised their 
own peculiar rites, and whom Ibiahim, the 
Ghaznevide, attacked in A. D. J()7.0, were a co- 
lony of Fire-worshippers from fi an, who, if the 
date assigned be true, must havi^ left their native 
country before the reforms effected in the na- 
tional creed by Zoroaster. 

Indeed, when we consider the constant inter- 
course which had prevailed from the oldest time 
betweem Persia and lndia,J. it is surprising that 
we do not find more unquestionable instances 
of the persecuted Fire-worshippers seeking an 
asylum in Northern India, as well as Guzerat. 

* Cheriffeddin, HUt, de Timur, Tom. III. p 81. 

t Price’s Ckronoloyical Retrosp, of Muh. Hist, Vol, III, p. 254. 

X Trover. Raja Taranyiui, Vol. II. p. 441. 
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'riif instances in wliicli they are allnd<!d to 
before this invasion of Timur are very ran*, 
and almost always so ohscnrely meiitionod, as to 
leave? some doubt in the mind, whether foreij^n 
ignorance of native customs and religions rites 
may not have given a colour to the narrative. 

The evidence of tlie Chinese traveller, Hi nen- 
thsang, to the existence of sun-worship at Mul- 
t/in in ti 40 A. D. is very decisive. He found 
there a “ temple of tlie sun, and an idol erected 
to rejmesent that grand luminary," with dwell- 
ings for the priests and reservoirs for ablution ;* 
yet he says the city was inhabited chiefly by 
men of the Brahminical religion. 

A few centuries before, if Philostratiis is to 
be believed, Apollonius, after crossing the In- 
dus, visited the temple of the sun at Taxila, and 
Phraotes, the chief of the country, describt's 
the Indians, as in a moment of joy “ snatching 
torches from the altar of the sun," and men- 
tions that he himself never drank wine, except 
“when sacrificing to the sun." After crossing 
the Hypliasis, Apollonius goes to a place, which 
would seem to represent Jwala Mukhi, where 
they “worship fire" and “sing hymns in honor 
of the sun."t 

When the Arabs arrived in (he valley of the 
Indus, they found the same temple, the same 
idol, the same dwellings, the same reservoirs. 


* Journal Asiatique, 4th series, Tom. VIII. p. 298, and Foe Koue 
Ki, p. 393. 

t Philostrati Vita Apollonii, Lib. II. Cnpp. 24, 32, Lib. III. 
Cop. 14. 
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as had struck the f'hiiiese, hut tlicir descrip- 
tion of* the idol would lead us to suppose that 
it was a n prescMitatioii of JJudh. IJiruni, how- 
ever, whose tesliinony is iiior(‘ valua])le than 
tliat of all olh(‘r Muhammedaus, as he was fully 
acciiiainted with the religious system of the 
Hindus, plainly tells us^ that the idol of Mul- 
tan was called . lr//7//u, | because it was conse- 
crated to the sKfi, and tliat Muhammed bin 
Kassain, th<' hrst invadca*, suspc*nded a piece of 
cow's fl(\sh from its n(‘<*k, in ordcu’ to show his 
cont(‘inj)t of tlu‘ supc'rst ition of thc^ Indians, 
and to disgust them w ith this double insidt to 
th(^ (lear(‘st objc^cts ofthcar vcanu’ation.]; 

Shortly beiore Biriini wrote , wo have* another 
instance of this tendency to combine the two 
worships. In tin* messauc* which Jaipal scut 
to Nasiru-d-din, in order to dissuade liiin iVom 
driving the Indians to despcu'ation, hc^ is repre- 
sented to say, according to the "rarikh-i-Alfi. 

The Indians are acemstomed to pile* their pro- 
perty, wealth, and prc^cious je wels in one heap, 
and to kindle it with the tire, which ihn/ worship. 
They then kill their women and childrerg and 
with nothing left in the world they rush to their 
last onslaught, and die in the field of battle, so 
that for their victorious enemic^s the only spoil 

* M. Reinaud, Fragments Arahes et Persons, p. HI. 
t See Lassen, Indischc A llerthumskuniJi\ Vnl. I. p. / Anlholo- 
gia Sanserif ica, p. As. Res. Vol. L p. 2(>.‘L Vans Kennedy, 

Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. HAi). 

t There is nothiujj; m the various origins ascribed to the name of 
Multan which gives any colour to the snpji osition that the city was 
devoted to the worship of the sun. See Lassen, Indische Alterthum- 
skunde, Vol. 1. p. IW. Zeitschrift f. d. K, d, Morg. Voi. III. p. 

•> fr 2 
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is dust and ashes.” The declaration is a curi- 
ous one in the nioutli of a Hindu, hut may per- 
haps he considered to indicate the existence of 
a modified form of pyrolatry in the heginuing 
of the eleventh century. 

The practice alluded to is nothing more than 
the Johar, wliich is so frecpiently practised 
hy Hindus in despair, as at ]>. IhO, and was no( 
unknown to the nations of anticpiity. Sardana- 
pahis j)erformed it, on the capture of Babylon. 
“ He raised a large pyre in his j)alace, threw 
upon it all his wealth in gold, silver, and royal 
robes, and then placing his concubines and 
eunuchs on it, he, tlu^y, and the entire palace, 
were consumed in the flames.”* The Saguntincs 
did the same, when their cily was taken by 
Hannibal, t and Arrian gives us an account 
of one performed by the Brahmins, Muthout 
noticing it as a practice exclusively observed by 
that class. J The peculiarity ^f the relation con- 
sists in Jaipal’s declaration that the Indians 
trorshipped the fii e, not in the fact of their 
throwing their property and valuables into it. 

The practice of self-cremation also appears 
to have been common at an earlier period ; and 
there were conspicuous instances of it when 
foreign nations first became accpiainted with 
India. One occurs above, at p. 155, where 
this very Jaipal, having no opportunity of dy- 
ing in the field of battle, committed himself to 

* Diodorus Siculus, H. 27. 

t Polybius, 111. 17. lAvy, XXL LL 

X De Expedit, Alex, VL 7. 
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the flames. Other histories teJl iis that i.t was 
tlicn a eastom amongst the JJimlns that a king- 
vvlio had been twice defeated was disqualified 
to reign, and that Jaijial, in compliance with 
this custom, resigned his crown to his son, light- 
ed his funeral pyre with his own hands, and 
perished in the flames. 

The (fre<5ks and Romans were struck with 
the instances which they witnessed of the same 
practice. Calaiuis, who followed the Macedo- 
nian army from Taxila, solemnly burnt himself 
in Ilnur presence at Pasargada', being old and 
tired of his life.* Zarmanochegas, who accom- 
panied the. Indian ambassadors sent by a chii'f, 
called Porus, to Augustus, burnt himself at 
Athens, and directed the following inscription 
lobe engraved on his sepulchral monument; — 
“ Here lies Zarmanochegas, the Indian of J3ar- 
gosa, who deprived himself of life, according to 
a custom prevailing among his countrymen. 

Strabo (;orrectly observes, on the authority 
of Megasthenes, that suicide is not one of the 
dogmas of Indian philosophy, indeed, it is 
attended by many spiritual penalties,]; and even 
penance which endangers life is ])rohibited.§ 
There is a kind of exception, however, in favor 
of suicide by tire and water,|| but then only 

* Diodorus Sic. XVII. 107* Valerius Max. I. viii. Extern, 10. 
Cicero, Tusc II. 22. 

t Suetonius, Aiiyustvs, 21. Strabo, Geoyraph, XV. 1, 

f Rhode, Reliyiose Bilduny der Hindus, Vol. I. p. 451, Bohlen, 
das nlle hdien, Vol. 1. pp. 286 — 2.90. 

^ See Wilson’s note to Mill’s British India, Vol. II p. 41?. 

Il Colebrooke, Astatic Researches, Vol. VII. p. 256; where an in 
stance is adduced from the Rayhuoaasa and Rdmdyana, 
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when iiLjc, or iiiririnily, makes life firievoiis and 
Inirdensome. Tin' forimir has of late years 
fione (jiiile out of fashion, but it is evident that 
in ancient times thta-e were many devotees I’eudy 
to sacrifice themselves in that mode. 

Quique suns struxere pyras, vivitpic calentes 
Conso.eutlcTe roj^os. Proli ! (juanta est j^loria geiiti 
Injecis.so inauuni fati.s, vitatpie rcpletos 

Quod supcrest, donasbc Dus * 

Pliarsuha iii. ‘210 

It was, therefore, a habit snlliciently common 
amon<rst the Indians of that early period, to 
mak<‘ Lucan remark n])on it as a [)ecnliar f^lory 
of that nation. 

All this, howt'ver, may have occurred without 
any reference to lire as an obje(-t of worship ; 
but thespee<‘hof .laipal, if not attributed to him 
merely through Midiainmedan ignorance, shows 
an nmpiestionabh; d('votion to that worshij). 

But to continue, Istakhri, writing a century 
earlier than this transaction, says, “some parts 
of Hind and Sind belong to (Jubrs, but a greater 
portion to Kalirs and idolaters; a minute de- 
scription of tlu'se places would, therefore, be 
unnecessary and unprofitable.’ * 

Here, evidently, the I’ire-worshippers are 
alluded to as a distinct class ; and these state- 
ments, written at different periods respecting 
the religious creeds of the Indians, seem calcu- 
lated to impart a further degree of credibility to 
the specific assertions of Sherifu-d-din, Khond- 
emir, and the other historians of Timur’s ex- 
pedition to India. 

* Ouseley’s Oriental Geographj/j p, 146. 
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Blit the people alluded to by tli<>iii need not 
have been colonies of refuuees, Hei'iiiji? from 
Miihaininedan bin'otry and jMTsee.iition. There 
an; other modes of accounting' I'ov their <!xist- 
enc(' in these parts. They may have been 
Indian converts to the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
I’or w(; read that not only had he secret com- 
munication with the Brahmins of India,* but 
when his religion was fully established. In; 
endeavoured to gain proselytes in India, and 
succeeded in converting a learned Jirahmin, 
called Tchengri-ghatchah by Aiupietil du 
Perron, t who returru'd to his native country 
with a great number of ])riesls. l^’irdfisl tells us 
that Isfandiar]; induced the monarch of India to 
renounce idolatry and adopt fire-worship, inso- 
much that not a Brahmin remained in the idol- 
temples. A few centuries aftcu-wards, we have 
indisputable testimony to the general s])r<;ad of 
these doctrines in Cabul, and the J^anjab. The 
emblems of the Mithraic§ worship so jin'domin- 


* Bactrianus Zoroastres, cum siipcrioris Iiulitc secreta fideiitiiis 
penetraret, ad iieinorosam qiiamdam venerat solitudiiiem, nijns 
tranquillis silentiis pracelsa Brachmanorum in^eriia potiiintur : et)- 
rumque monitu ratioiies inundani inotus et sidcrura, purosque stino- 
rum ritus, quantum colligere potuit, eruditus, ex Ins, qum ditlicit, 
aliqua sensibus Magorum mfudit. 

Ammian. MarceW. Jufianus, XXIII. 6. 

t Zendavesta, Vol, I. Ch. II. p. 70 . 

X lie is said, according to the Zinatu-t-Tawarikb, to have been the 
first convert made by Zoroaster, and (jiashtasp, bis father, was persuad- 
ed by the eloquence of the prince to follow Ins example. The king 
ordered twelve thousand cow-hides to be taunt'd fine, in order that 
the precepts of his new' faith might be engrossed upon them. In this 
respect wrhat a contrast is there to Hindu exclusiveness ! The Pan- 
dits withheld their sacred books from Col. Polier, for fear that he 
should bind them in calf-skin. Policr, Mytholvqie des Indous^ Tom. 
11. p. 224. 

§ Using this word in its usual, though not [iroper, acccjitation. The 
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ul<“ on till' coins of the Kanorkis, as lo leave 
ruMloubt n])()ti the mind that it was the state- 
rcliaiou of tliat dynasty.* 

Kith'V entertains the supposition, that as 
the Kldlj'i family came from the hifi'hlands 
which afl'ord(id a shelter to this ])ersecnted race, 
they may have had aleaninp^^ to these doctrines, 
and he offers a sugf^cstion, that the new religion 
which Alau-d-din wished to pronudgat(% may 
have been that of Zoroaster, i and that tliis will 
account for the Panjab and the J)uab being full 
ofhis votaries at tin; time of Tiindr’s invasion. 
But this is a very improbable sup])Osition, and 
he has laid too much stress upon the use of the 
word (rabr, which, if taken in the exclusive 
sense adopted by him, would show not only 
that these tracts were entirely occupied by Fire- 
worshippers, but that Hindus were to be found 
in very few places in either of them. 

After this time, we find no notic(; whatever 
of the prevalence of fire-worship in Northern 
India, and its observers must then have been 
exterminated, or they must have shortly after 
been absorbed into some of the lower Hindu 
communities. It may not be foreign to this 
part of the enquiry to remark, that on the re- 
motest borders of Rohilkhand, just under the 


real Mithraic worship was a fusion of Zoroastrianism and Chaldaism 
or the Svriau worship of the sun- See Uie authorities quotetl in 
Guizot’s and Milman’s notes to Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. 1. p. 
340 . 

* Lassen, Journal As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. IX. p. 456, and H. T, 
Prinsep, Note on the Histor. Results from, Bnctrian Coins, p, 106, 
t Hitter, Erdkunde iwn Asien, Vol. IV. Part i. pp. 577 — 79. 
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hills, there is a tribe culled Gobri, who retain 
some ])eculiar customs, which seem to have no 
eonncH'tion with Hindii superstition. They are 
said to have preceded the present occupants of 
the more cultivated lands to the south of the 
Tarai, and may possibly be the descendants of 
some of the Gubvs who found a refuge in njiper 
India. The name of Gobri would certainly 
seem to encourage the notion of identity, for 
the difierence of tlie lirst vowel, and the addition 
of a final one, otf<u- no obstacle, any inorii than 
they do in the nanu! of Gobrjfos* who gave; 
information to Socrates on the subject of the 
Persian religion, and is expressly dtxtlared by 
l^lato to be an av^p (xdyos. 

There is another inferior Hindu trib(>, to the 
west of the upper Jumna, and in the neigli- 
boiirhood of the Tughlakpur mentioiu'd above, 
wlio having the name of Magli, \ and proclaim- 
ing themselves of foreign extraction (inasmuch 
as they are descendants of Jlaja Mukhtesar, a 
Sarsuti Brahmin, king of Mecca, and maternal 

^ Plato, Axiochus^ Taurlmitz, Vol. VIII. p. 201. The same name 
is common in IJenxlotus, XeTioj)liou, Justin, ami other autltors, who 
(leal in Persian History. The warmth of an Irish imagination as- 
cribes to the Greeks a still greater jx^rversiou of the original word. 

“ ll\de,” says the enthusiastic O’llrien, “ was the only one who 
had any idea of the eoinpo.sition of Cabin, when he declared it was 
a Persian word somewhat altered from (iahri orGuehri, siiid signify- 
ing tire-worshippers. It is true that Gahri now stands for fire-wor- 
slnppevs, but that is only because they assumed to themselves this title 
which belonged to another orjter of their ancestors. The w'ord is 
derived from ^ahh, a smith, an(f ir, sacred, meaning the sacred smiths, 
and Cabiri being only a perversion of it, is of course in substance of 
the very same import. * * si- Gobhan ISaer means the sacred 

poet, or the Freemason Sage, one of the Guehhres, or Cabiri,’* 
Hound Towers of Ireland, pp 3.51, 

t Journal As. Son, fieni/al, Vol, VII. p. 7^4. 
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”;r!nuir!itlu>r of Miiliaimncd ! !)'^ would srein to 
invite tlu! attention of any imiiiirer after tin; 
roinnant of tlie stock of Magians ; but all tbeir 
<;ustoms, both religious and social, are of the 
Hindu stamp, and their only peculiarity con- 
sists in being the sole caste employed in the 
cultivation me ml hi (Lawsonia inermis.)t 


* This is not at all an uncommon paternity for tlie lower tribes to 
assume. There is nothing in which Hindu ii^norance is more betrayed, 
than in these silly attempts to enrol the false prophet amonj^st their 
native heroes. See especially Wilford’s absurd and dirty story, sbow- 
iiif? how Muhammed was of Ilrahmimcal descent. (As. Res. IX. 1 (>().) 
Wilson considers that the story was manufactured esjiecially for Wd- 
ford, but it is traditionally current among tbe ignorant in some parts 
of Upper India. (Note to MilVs India, 11. 1/6.) The reputed llrah- 
minical origin of Akber is more reasonable, inasmuch as it can be 
attributed to gratitude, and is not opposed to the doctrine of transmi- 
gration ; but why Muhammed should also be chosen, whose votaries 
have proved the most unrelenting persecutors of Hindus, cun only 
be ascribed to the marvellous assimilating i>owers of their mental 
digestion, fostered by the grossest credulity and ignorance of jiast 
events, which can, as Milton sa^s, “ corporeal to incorporeal turn,” 
and to that indiscriminate craving after adaptation, wbicli indiuas 
them even now to present their offerings at the shrines of Muhammed- 
nns, whose only title to saint is derived from the fact of their having 
despatched hundreds of inlidel and accursed llindiis to the iiethermo.st 
pit of Hell. 

t See also Shea and Trover, Dabislan, Vol. 1. pp. c. c\xv. Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. IX. pp. 71, 81, 212. Vol. XI. p. 76. Vol. XVI. p. 
15. Dr. Ilird, Journal As. Soc. Bombay, No ix. ]>. 186. llammohun 
Hoy, Translation of the Veds,\y\i.2\), 7 10.9 — US. Malcolm, Uis- 
tory of Persia, Vol. I. p]i. 488— 494. W^ilson, Vishnu Pur aria, })p. 
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xxin. 

TARl'Kll-l-BADAUNI'. 

■^riiis liislory, by Mulla Abdii-I-Kailir Malilk 
Sliali of Biulauii, is railed by tlu; aiitlior, JVIiin- 
takliabii-l-Tawarikli ; but as many olliers liave 
eoinpiled works under that title, I have; t]ioui>lit 
it better to distiiif^uish it by (he naiiui most 
frequently given to it in fliudustan. 

It is a general history of India from (he time 
of the Ghaznevides to the fortit^tli year of 
Akbta- ; and, in the reign of the latter, is espe- 
cially useful, as correcting by its prevalent 
lone of censure and disparagement the fulsome 
eulogium of the Akbernama. Despite this sys 
teinatic depreciation, it has been observed* that 
Abdu-l-Kadir’s nari’ative conveys a more favor- 
able impression of the character of Akber than 
the rhetorical flourishes of the Court Journalist. 

It concludes with lives of the Saints, Philoso- 
phers, Physicians, and Poets, of Akber ’s reign. 

The author, who died at the close of the six- 
teenth century, was a very learned man, and 

* Elpliinstone, History of hiding Vol. II. p. 209. Biographical 
Dictionary, L. U, K. Vol. 1. p. 583. 
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frequently employed by the Emperor to muke 
translations into Persian from the Arabic and 
Sanscrit, as in the case of the Muajjamu-l- 
Buldan, Jamiu-r-Rashidi, and the Ramayaiia ; 
yet, notwithstanding this employment, for which 
he acknowledges he received, in one present 
only, one hundred and fifty gold Mohurs and 
ten thousand Rupees, besides a grant of rent- 
free land, his distinguished patron receives no 
favor at his hands. He composed a moral and 
religious work, entitled Nijkii-r-Raslud, which 
he wrotfi at the suggestion of his friend Nizaiii- 
u-d-din Ahmed, the historian, and which he must 
have completed very late in life, because the 
Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh is mentioned in it. He 
also informs us that he translabHl two out of 
the eighteen Sections of the Mahabharata, and 
abridged a History of Cashmir, which, under the 
annals of A. H. 99U, is said to have been trans- 
lated from the original Hindi by Mulla Sh^i 
Muhammed Sh^iabadi, — ^but apparently not the 
Raj*Tarangini, for the translation of that work 
is usually attributed to Maulana Imddu-d-din. 
According to Professor H. H. Wilson* there were 
frequent remodellings or translations of the same 
work, but amongst those ndiich he notices he 
does not mention one by Mulla Shah Muhammed 
Sh^habyi. 

Many of the translations from the Sanscrit 
which were made about this period, and those of 
Abdu-l-Kadir, probably, among the rest, appesir 
to have been executed under the siiperintendence 

* Asiatic Researchesj Vol. XV. p, 2. 
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of Faizi, the brotlier of the minister AM- 1-Fa.zl, 
and he is usually supposed to have been the 
first Musulm^n wlio applied himself to the lan- 
guage and literature of the Brahmins ; but this 
seems to be a mistake.* 

The aversion with which Abdu-l-Kklir Ba- 
dduni regarded the Emperor and his able min- 
isters, arose entirely, as he himself frankly 
confesses, from his own bigoted attachment to 
the most bigoted of religions, in which it was 
apprehended that Akber, with their aid and 
countenance, was about to introduce some dan- 
gerous innovations. He acknowledges, however, 
that he temporised, and never hesitated to 
make his own religious views subordinate to the 
primary consideration of self-interest. 

Though the author of the Tarikh-i-Batlailni 
professes to derive his information chiefly from 
the Tarlkh-i-Mubarak-shyd, and the Tabakat- 
i-Akberl, indeed, in a passage in the Nijatu-r- 
Rashid,t he calls his work a mere abridgment 
of the Tabakat yet, contrary to the usual 
Indian practice, there is much more original 
matter in it than such a declaration would lead 
us to suppose, and the whole narrative, even 
when avowedly taken from his predecessors, is 
tinged with his peculiar prejudices, of which 
many traits will be found even in the brief 
Extracts which are subjoined. 

The author gives the following account of 
his own work, which was completed A. H. 
1004— A. D. 1595-6. 

* See Note G. 


t MS. (Fol. 26, V.) 
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“The writer, Abdu-l-Kadir Maluk Shall Tin 
dauin, in obedience to tlie orders ofliis Majesty^ 
kins? Akber, finished the abstract of the histoiy 
of Cashmir in the year A. H. wliieh, at the 
reijuest of the same monarch, was translated 
from Hindi into Persian by one of the learned 
men of his tiim; ; but as J cherislu'd a ari'at 
love for history from my very childhood, and 
as it was very seldom tliat my hours wt're not 
emjiloyed either in the reading or writing some 
history, I often thought of compiling a britT 
account of the kings of Dehli, beginning from 
tlie commencement of the Mnhammedan rule 
in India to the present time * * * *. 
circumstances gave me little opportunity of 
executing my design, and day after day J 
encountered numerous obstacles. Moreover, 
the scantiness of the means of subsistence 
obliged me to leave my country and friends, 
and thus the performance of the work was for 
a time suspended, until my excellent and biv 
loved friend* Nizamu-d-dln Ahmed Baklislu, 
went to Paradise. Excellent as is the history 
composed by this iudivirlual, yet I reflected 
that some additions could possibly be made to it ; 
and I accordingly commenced to abstract briefly 
the accounts of some of the great kings of India, 
from the historical works called Mubarak-shahi 
and Nizamu-t-Tawarikh Nizami, sometimes ad- 

* Ilis warm friendship for Nizamu-d-din has already been shown at 
p. 185, and it appears to have been reciprocated by Nizamu-d-din ; 
hir m a passapje m the Muntakhabii-t-Tawarikh (MS. Fol. 171 r.) we 
Jind that the Bakhshi liad no scruple about giving in fidse returns, 
concealing the real cause of the absence of Abdu-l-Kadir. 
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cling ray own observations. Great brevity lias 
becm observed in the style, and the use ot'lignra- 
tive and flowery language tbroiighout avoided. 1 
have named this work Muntaklialni-t-Tawankh. 
It is hoped that this history, the object of which 
has been to place upon record the deeds of the 
great Muhainuiedan kings, and to furnish the 
means of transmitting my own reputation to 
])osterity, will rather prove a source of ray 
lasting hapiiincss, than tend to aggravate ray 
misfortunes. 

“ As it is iny intention to write only what is 
true, 1 hope that God will forgive me, if I 
should ever allow myself to dc'seend to the 
riilation of minute and trivial particulars.” 

At the conclusion, he says that it was at one 
time his intention to have*, added a history of 
Cashmir, Guzerat, Bengal, and Sind, and an 
account of the wonders of India, but as they 
had no necessary connection witli the history 
of the Dehli Emperors, he changed his deter- 
mination, and concluded his labours, in the year 
of the Hijri 1004, and as Nizamu-d-din died in 
100.3, it would appear that he was only one year 
employed upon this history. But the prefac^e 
is not very explicit upon this point, and the 
meaning must be conjectured. 

This is one of the few works which would 
well repay the labour of translation ; but it 
would recpiire a person to bring to the task 
a greater degree of knowledge of the Persian 
language than most Indian Histories demand, 
as well as a thorough, acquaintance with con- 
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temporary historians ; for the author not only 
uses some nncoimnon words, hut indulges in 
religious controversies, invectives, culogiums, 
dreams, biographies, and details of personal and 
family liistory, which interrupt the unity of the 
narrative, and often render it a difficult matter to 
restore the broken links of connection. Never- 
theless, it must be confessed, that these digres- 
sions arc the most interesting portion of his work, 
so rarely do the other obsequious annalists dare 
to utter their own sentiments, especially such as 
would be ungrateful to a royal ear, or to confess 
their own errors and foibles, as Abdu-I-Kadir 
does with so much complacency and indiffer- 
ence. His own knowledge also of contemporary 
history is so great, that it induces him very often 
to presume that his reader cannot be ignoi'ant of 
that with which he himself is so intimately 
acquainted. He consequently slurs over many 
facts, or indicates them so obscurely, as frequent- 
ly to compel a translator to supply the omissions 
from his own resources and conjectures. 

The abstract of Indian History, from the 
Ghaznevide Emperors to Akber — Akber’s 
history — and the Biographies of holy and wise 
men, physicians, and poets — each occupy about 
one-third of the volume, as will be seen from the 
subjoined abstract. Almost all the headings have 
been added oh the margin by a copyist, the 
author giving very few, except the names of kings 
and others whose lives he records ; yet these 
must be of some antiquity, as many copies concur 
in giving them in the same language and form. 
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(^ONTKNTS. 

Reigns of the Ghazn(‘vi<lo Moiuirehs, pp. I — 21. 

R(*igns of tlie J)t‘hli Moiiarchs, pp. 2J — Ki3. 

Fnnn Zaluru-d-fli'u Mohammed Baber to Akber,. . pp. 1 3d — 199. 
Jalahi-d-din Mohammed Akber, p]>. 200 — 403. 

Details of Akbers Ret(/n, 

Mirza Solaiman Kazi Nizam Badakhshi, alias Kazi Khiin, 
deputed to u(‘goeiate peace. — Death of Ili*mun, the grocer, by 
the liand of the emperor. — Khan Zamairs action witli Hasan Khan 
Baehgoti. — Displeasore of Bairam Khiio with Pir Mohammed. 
— Conquest of Gwaliar. — An account of Slnakh Mohammed 
Cxhaus of Gwaliar. — Serious complaints to the emperor against 
Khan Khaiian. — An ac^count ol* Riim D;is, the second Tansen, 
and his receiving a present of a lakh of ropoes from Khan 
Khanan.^ — Birth plact^ of Airiir Khosrd. — Pir Mohammed 
Khan drowned. — Arrival of an ambassadtn from Shah Tahmasp 
Safvi. — Death of Main k Shah, father of the author. — Mauhinfi 
Alau-d-din Lari. — Mirza Mohammed Hakim, son of llumaiyon 
Badshah. — Morder of tin* motluT of Mirza Mohammed Hakim. — 
Marriage of the em])eror with the widow of Ahdod-VVasaL — Death 
of Shah Abii-l-M’ali. — Death of Sheikh Muhamm(‘d Ghaus. — ^ 
('apital putushment of Kazi Lai. — Fort of Agra built. — The bard 
Maha[)atr. — The fort of Kobtiis. — Mu izzu-l-mulk and RujaTodar 
Mai j)ut to fliglit hy Kliau Zairian and Bahadar Khan. — Khan Za- 
rnan and Bahadar Khan slain by the hands of the emperor Akber. — 
Capture of the fort of Chitor. — Mir Alau-d-daulah Cazvini, author 
of “Biographies of the poets.” — Death of Sheikli Abdu-Laziz of 
Dehli. — Itedoetion of the fort of Hantanbhor. — Fatehpor. — Saiyid 
Musii falls in love with Mohani, a jewellt‘r\s daughter. — Death 
of Sheikh Gadai. — Birth of the emperor Jehangir. — Cajiital 
punishment of Alirzii Mukim Isfahiini. — Death ot Sheikh Selim 
Chishti. — Conquest of Gojrat. — Birth of prince Danial. — Death of 
Sultan Muzatfar Gujrati. — Erection of the fort of Surat, in defiance 
of the infidels of Faringistan. — Ibrahim Hosain Mirza killed. — Cap- 
ture of the fort ofNagarkot. — Birham Das, alias Bir Bar.' — Forced 
march of the emperor towards Gnjrat. — Mohammed Husain Mirza 
killed. — Abii-l-lazrs first introduction to tlui (onperor Akber. — 
Building of the fortofPiag, and the name of Ilhiihas given to it. — 
Capture of the forts of Hajipor and Patna. — Singhasan Batisi. — 
The emperor goes on foot to visit the sacred sepulchri* at Ajmir. — 
Jalal Khan killed. — Death of Khwajah Amina. — Fight of Khan 
Khvinan with Daiid Afghan, ruler of the territories of Orissa. — 
Abu-l-fazl’s second introduction to the emperor Akber. — Opinions 
promulgated by Sheikh Abu-l-fazl. — P(‘rformance of the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca prohibited. — ^Translation of the Haiatu-l-haiwan. — 
liespectiug the legality of temporary marriages. — Mulld Moham- 
med Yezdi arrives in India. — Translation of the Atharvana Veda. 
— Fight with Rana S^inga — Khuujeiian fights. — David Khan 
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«eized nnd killed — Dcatli of Slmli Tahm^sp king of Persia. 
— Death of Sliuh Isma’il the second, and accession of Sultan Mu- 
hammed, son of Shah 'rahnnisp. — Fight of A'saf Khan with the 
Rajah ot‘rdar. — The emperor’s inditfercnce to the Muhammedan 
faith. — ^The cereinon 3 M)f kissing the ground established as a mode of 
obeisance. — Abu-1-fazl translates the gospel. — Bir Bar. — Worshii) 
of the sun. — Abu-1-fazl appointed as superintendent of the temple^ 
of fire-worshippers. — Altereation between Abu-1-fazl and the com- 
piler of this work. — Mnm Tanscn. — Arrival of an ambassador 
from Abdullah Khan Kzbek. — ^The pr<^sentinent made by the 
learned. — MuzafFar Khun killed in Bt'iigal. — Death of Hakim 
Nuru-d-din. — Arrival of 8heikh Mnthi Afghan. — Khvvajah Alaula- 
n^ Shirazi, the heretic, who knew the art of making amulets. — The 
author of this book, which is full of malignity, abuses Kuzi Ah, of 
Baghdad. — Account of an organ. — IVIurder of Shah Mansur. — 
Controversy between Miihainmedans and (diristians. — A tavern 
built at the gate oi* the palace, and orders issued resfu‘cling the 
purchase of wine, and unlawful acts not proliihiUMl. — Regarding 
certain jocular sa^dngs. — Orders issued ])rohibiting the teaching oi’ 
the commentaries and traditions. — Death of Makhd\iniu-l-nndk 
and Sheikh Abdu-n-nabi. — Death of Ohaiasu-d-din Ali, XsafKhan 
and Sheikh Jalal Thuuesari. — Arrival of Mir Fateh-nllah Shiruzi 
from the Deccan. — Orders issued for tbe compilation of the 
Tarikh-i-Ain. — Translation of tbe Mahdbliarat. — jMiun Tansen. — 
A brief account of Ram and bis wife Situ. — Marriage* of a daugliter 
of Rajah Bhagw^ant with prince Selim. — Coinmeneenient of tin* 
second Karan. — Death of Mirzti Muhannn(‘d Hakim, son of the 
emperor Hurnaiyun. — Bir Bar killed. — Fight with the Rosbanui 
Afghans. — Death of Abu-l-ghais Bukhari. — Assassination of the 
blessed Mulla Ahmed Thattavi bv the merciless sword of an 
accursed pigling. — Translation of tin* liumiiyana. — Death of Shah 
Fateh-nllah Slurazi. — Death of Hakim Abii-l-fateb. — D(*ath of 
Todar Mai and Bhagwan Das. — Death of Sheikh Wajihu-d-din. — 
Date of tbe death of Sbahabu-d-diu Klian. — Death of Sheikh 
Ibrahim Cliishti. — Death of Urfi Shirazi. — Doatli of Kiizi Ali, of 
Baghdad, grandson of Kazi Husain. — Fight of Zaiii Khan with the 
Roshantii Afghans. — Deatli of Sheikh Mubarak Nagori. — Religious 
precepts. — Administrative orders. — Death of Nizam u-d-din Ah- 
med. — Death of Sheikh Ya’kiih C/aslimiri. — Death of Hakim 
Ainu-l-mulk and Hakim Hasan (Tilani. — The Shahnamah turned 
into ])rose. — Death of Sheikh Faizi, son of Muhtirak Nagori. — 


Death of Hakim Humam. 

Sheikhs and holy men, 38 persons, pp. 103 — 134. 

Learned men, (it) persons, pp. 434 — 477. 

Physicians, 15 persons, ])p. 477 — 480. 

Poets, 1 53 persons, p]) . 480 — 5 5 7 . 

Conclusion, pp. 557 — 5()‘2. 

Size — Folio — containing 562 pages, of 23 lines to a page. 
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Extracts. 

Upon the death of Abn Ish'dk, son of Alaptigin, in A. H. 367, 
Alamluk SahiiktiQ;in, who was a slave* of Amir Mansur, son of 
Niih Sainanf, ascended the throne, with the unanimous concurrence 
ol’ the army, the peo])l(‘, ami nobles, and hoisted the standard of 
e’onquest . 

With the view of prosecuting; a relig;ious war, he invaded India, 
and fonfi:hi a irreal battle, on the coniines of the* country of Koh 
Jiid, wnth llaju Jaipiil, the ruler of India. P(*ace was, how'ever, 
concluded with daipM ; hut the Hindu monarch having:; afterwards 
violated the conditions of the treaty imposed uyxm him^ the kinp; 
marched apiinst him a s<‘cond time with a disciplined force, con- 
sistinp: of one hundn‘d thousand horse, and a great number of 
immense eleyihaiits. An obstinate battle was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lamghanat between tin* hostile anni(*s ; but the 
zejihyr of victory bieathing on Aunr Niisiru-d-din’s banner, 
the hosts of Jaipid wer<‘ totally d(‘ft*afed, and he fled towards 
India. The country as far as Tiainghanat fi ll into Amir Nasiru- 
-d-din’s hands, and the Khnthah was ordered to he read, and 
coins struck and eirculatixl, in his name. Amir Nasiru-d-din, in 
co-operation with Amir Niih, son of Alansiir Samani, likewise 
achieved brilliant victories in Khorasaii and Mawaran-n-nahr. 

4 : + 

Salmktigiii died in the month of Sha’ban 3H7, A. If., on his 
way to Ghaznui, having appointed his .son l&ma’il as his succe.ssor. 
Mahmud, the eldest son of Sabuktighi, on r(‘e('iving intelligence 
of his father s death, addressed a friendly letter to his brother, in 
which he expressed his wish for a yieaecful si ttlement of affairs, 
and proposed that Isma’il should make ov(‘r Ghaznin to him, 
and receive Balkh instead. Isrnahl did not accede to his jiroposal, 
and a conflict ensuing between the brothers in consequence, Mah- 
miid overcame Isina’il, and after his defeat besieged him in Ghaz- 
nin, for a period of six months. The friends of the two brothers 
at length, interposing their good oftiees, succeeded in effecting a 
reconciliation between them, Isma’il paid a visit to Mahmud, 
who henceforward was invested with sovereign authority in the 
kingdom. 

About this period, Mahmud encountered Mahmud Mansur, 
son of Null Sam^ni, and the brother of the latter, named Abdu-l 
Malik, and overcame both. He also vampiishcd Abdu-l-Malik’s 
officers, by name Faik and Maktiirun, who had likewise taken the 
field against him. Thus the territories of Khorasau, Ghaznin 
and the frontiers of India, fell under the sw ay of Mahmiid. 

Mahmud’s mother being the daughter of the chief of Zabul, he 
was called “ Mahmiid Zabuli as Firdausi says, “ The auspi- 
cious court of Mahmud Zabuli is a boundless ocean. 1 dived 

G 2 
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into this occnn in search of pjeiiis, hut foinid none. My ill-suc- 
Cess is to ])(* ascrilied to tny inisfortuii(‘, and not to tlie oec'an.” 

As a eoTriplimentary c*orres|>on<lc‘nc(‘ was carried on betw(‘eii 
Mahnnid and Al-kadir-hillali Ahhasi, tlie Khalifa of Baglidad, 
the Khalifa sent to Mahimul a handsome honorary dress, with a 
])resent of many (‘O'-tly articles, conferring on him at the same 
tiUH' tin* titles of Annnu-l-Tnillat and Yeniinn-d-daidah. 

Mahmud having marched from (fhaznin to Balkh, and thenc(‘ 
to Herat, and having cajitnred hotli tliese conntrii's in dSr, A. JI., 
returned to (rhazinm 

:i; if; H' ^ 

Tn A. IT. 729, Bu/ma^herin, the Moghul, brother of the king 
of Khurasan, anil who liad on a previous oeeasion invadi'd Hin- 
dustan, aihaneed Avith a large army to th(‘ ])rovince of Didili, 
ca])tiired s(‘\(a'al forts, and conunitted ravages and massacres from 
Tjaliore, Samana, and Indri to the contiiu's of Badaiiu, and did 
not [’(‘treat till the* vi(Morious arms of Islam Aver(‘ arra\ed against 
him. The Sultan ]mrsu(‘d him as lar as Kalanor, and Kaving 
Takhru-d-dni Aiwar Ivhau to dismantlii that fortress, lie returned 
towards Dehli. 

At this juncture, it occurred to the Sultan to douhh* the ta\(\s 
of the inhabitants of the Dual), as they had slunvn themselves 
r(‘fra(‘lory. H(‘ institut(‘d also a cattle-tax, and a lionse-tax, and 
sev(Tal other imjiosts of an ojipn’SsiAe nature, winch so depopu- 
lated that country, as to ix’dmx* it almost to a tk’sert. 

'If' ^ 

Sultan S(‘kandar, aaIk'h on his march hack to Agra, wIk'h* he 
passed the rainy sc'asou, imesti'd Saraug l)(‘() Avith the (Command 
of the fortress of Dholpur. 

In the y(‘ar 910 A. 11. after the star Cano]>us had heguu to ap- 
pc'ar, ho eommeiieed his march against the fort of Maudrail, Avliich 
capitulated to him, on his ]>romisiug to sjian* the liie of the Rai 
of that ])laec. H(^ afterwards demolished tlu‘ temples and fins 
altars in that direction, and on his way hack to Agra re])aired the 
fort of Dholpur. After his arrival at Agra, lu‘ granted permission 
to the nobles, Avho were in attendance on him, to return to their 
respeetKe Jagfrs. 

On the drd of Safar 911 A. II. a seATre shock of an earthquake 
was f(dt throughout theAvhole of India; the vc^ry hills shook; edi- 
fices of even the firmest fouridati(m were thrown doAvii ; the earth 
clave asunder, and left fissures indifferent places ; villages and trees 
are said to have hecii transported, together with the ground upon 
which tlu'v stood, from their original sites, so that the people con- 
cluded tluit these horrors Averc the harbinger of the day of judg- 
ment. The Wukiat-hBaberi and certain other historitvs state that 
this violent sliock aahs not confined to India ; it Avas felt also in 
foreign countries. The date of this event is represented by the 
letters constituting the word K^i, and is recorded in the following 
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tlistich ; — “The earth(|U<'ike which occum‘(l in the \ ear DM A. 
H. shook the soil of Agra with sneli violence, lliat the loftiest 
buildings beeanie lik(isoinany hiinibh' inns.” Indetul, no records 
tell of so terrible an eartlujuake since the tiim* of Adam. 

In the year D12 A. II. on the appearjinee of the star (Jano])iis, 
Sultan Sekaiidar marched towards the fort of IJdantgir. He 
laid siege to it, and ultimately etfeeti^dits reduction, though it was 
attended with great loss on his sid(‘. He j)nt most of tin* inlidid 
garrison to the sword, eonsigiKul the rest, with their fuiuili(‘s, to 
the tire, razed the ttmiples, and (‘reeled large; mos(jn('s on their 
ruins. 

Jh Jti 

Ilclatiniji; to Svltdit Ihvahim, son of Sekander 

Lodi. 

llfu Ihkramajit, who sn(r(‘(‘d(‘d his fatlier Rai Man Sing, in the 
poss(‘ssi(m of (Jwaliiir, found hims(‘lf unable to withstand tin* 
royal troojis, and was obliged to snrrend(‘r Badalgarh,'-' one of the 
forts dependent on Gwahar, and built by Man Sing. On this 
occasion, a brazeai idol of the Hindus f(‘ll into the hands of the 
Miisnlnians, which th(‘y sent to Agra. Sultan Ibraliim forwarded 
it to Dehli, and placcal it before oiu' of the gat(‘S of tlu‘ (uty, 
wheiKv it was removed to Fatehpur in the year {)()2, where the 
compil(‘r of this history saw' it. Elates, and b(‘lls, and every kind 
of instruments, were subst*(pu*ntly maniifaci ured from the uu'tal of 
which it was composed. 

In those days, Siiltun Ibrahim, enhutaining snsjneions against 
his nobles, fettered and imprisoned most of tb(‘m, and transjiortcd 
others to various distant jilaces. 

'Jc- ^ 

Selim Shah,'f in the beginning of his reign, issu(‘d onha's that 
as the Sarais of SIkt Shah wTre tw^o miles distant from one ano- 
ther, one should be built betw(X‘n them for the coiiYcnience of 
th(; public ; that a mosrpie and a burial-ground should he attached to 
them, and that w ater and v ietuals, cooked and uncooked, should be 
always k(‘pt in readiness for the entertainment of Hindu, as well as 
Muhammedan, travellers. In one of his ord(*rs he directed that all 
theMadad-m’ash and Ainia temures, on which SIkt Shah had (‘rected 

* This was the name of the old fort at Agra, which was evidently 
within the area of the present one, because Jeh.ingir at the opening 
of his memoirs, sa>s, “ my father demolished the old fort on the banks 
of the Jumna, and built a new one.” It iiinst, however, have been 
pretty nearly destroyed before Akber’s time, by tlie explosion mention- 
ed in one of the following extracts. 

t The correct name is Islam Shah, hut some historians style him 
Selim, and most cojnes of the Tarikh-i-liadavnii pervert it still more by 
giving the name as Islim. 
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Sarais and laid out gardens, should not be alienated, and that no 
change should he made in their limits. He took into his pay all 
tlie establishments k(‘pt up by tlie nobles, according to the com- 
mon practice of India, for catching elejihants, and let none of 
th(;m retain even any of the animals already caught, with the 
exc(‘ption of one sorry femah*, adapttal only for carrying baggage. 

It was enacted that red tt^nts should be in the exclusive use of 
the sovereign. He resumed, and ]daced under the immediate 
management of the state, the lands enjoyed by the troojis, esta- 
blishing yiecuniary ])ayment in lieu, according to the rates fixed 
by Sher Shah. Circular orders were issued through the yjroper 
chanmds to every district, touching on matters religious, ])olitical, 
or revenue, in all their most nunute b(‘arings, and containing rules 
and regulations, which concerned not only the army, but cultiva- 
tors, merchants, and persons of other profi'ssions, and which 
served as a guide to the officials of the slat(‘ ; — a measure which 
obviated the necessity of referring to a (/uzi or Mufti any case, 
relating to matters which hitherto had beiai settled according to 
the principles and precepts of Miihammedan law. 

In order that these circular instructions might be fully compre- 
hended, the nobles in command of ten, eight, or five thousand horse, 
were ordered to assemble every Friday in a large tent, within which 
was placed, on an cle\ated chair, a pair of Selim Shah’s sli])- 
pers, and a (pnver full of arrows. They then bowed down before 
the chair, one by ou(‘, according to their resjiective ranks ; first of 
all the otficer in command of tlie troops, and then the Munsif, or 
Amin, and so on ; after whicli, with due r(‘S])eet and obeisance, 
they took their resjiective seats, when a Miinshi condng forward 
commenced reading to them tin* circular instructions al)ov(‘ re- 
ferred to, which filled eighty sheets of pajior, and every difficult 
point then at issue within the province was de(‘lded according to 
their purport. If any of the nobles committed an act in contra- 
vention of these orders, it was reported to the king, wdio forthwith 
passed orders directing proper punishment to be inflicted on the 
offender, as well as on his family. 

These rules were in force till tlie end of the reign of Selim 
Shah, and the compiler of this history witnessed the scene above 
described, when he was young, that is, in the year 95.5 A. H. w^heii 
he accompanied his maternal grandfather (may God extend his 
grace to him!) to the camp of Farid Taran, commander of 5000 
horse, which was then pitched in the district of Bajwara, a de- 
pendency of Biana. 

In the year 954 or 955 A. II. (God know's which year is cor- 
rect) Khwajah Wais Sarwani, who w^as appointed to command the 
expedition against A’zam Ilumaiyiin, fought with the Ni^zis on 
the confines of Dhankot, and was defeated. A’zam Humaiyiin, 
flushed with this success, pursued the Khwajah as far as Sir- 
hind. Selim Shdh dispatched a large force against the rebels, and a 
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battle ensued, in which the Niazjs were defeated, and some ol 
their women were made ca|)tives and sent }>risoners to Gwaliar. Se- 
lim Shah violated tlieir chastity, and distributed among- his troops 
the tents, standards, and other spoil of theNi.izis which had fallen 
into his hands, bestowing ujum them the titles which were coin- 
nmn among the Niazis ; such as Saiyid Khan, A’zam llumaiyiin, 
Shcihbaz, &c. He granted them kt‘ttle drums, which were beaten 
at their rcs])(‘ctive gates at the stat(‘d times. These low persons, 
being suddenly invested with aristocratic privileges; exalted them- 
selves to the dignity of the dogs of the celestial spluuu*. 

In conformity with the j>ractice of making rounds, which is 
occasionally observed among the prostitutes of India, they went 
evTry Friday night to do homage to Selim Shah, instead of say- 
ing their prayers. On their arrival at the ])alaee, the heralds 
exclaimed, Oh king, be gracious enough to cast your Majesty's 
eyes upon vSuch and such Klians, who hav e come to do homage 
to your Majesty, and are offering up ])raye)s for your health and 
welfare.” This j)roceeding exceedingly disgusted tin* Afghans, 
who were of the sanu* tril)e as the king. The Niazi titles, and 
the standards and drums, which were granted to them by Selim 
Shah, an* said by some* historians to have l>(‘en Ixvstowcd on them 
after the first battle. God knows w hether they are correct or not. 
Some, again, say that Azam Ilumaiyiin was defeated in both bat- 
tles, and was never able again to take the field. 

The ranks of the Niazis began to he thiimod day by day, and 
were soon dis])ersed. In the first instance they took refuge with 
the Ghakars, in the lu'iglibonrhood of Kolitas, and then settled 
themselves in the hills in the vicinity of (Vislnnir. Selim SliiUi, 
with the view of suppressing for tlie futuri* the disturbances 
excited by these insurgents, moved with an overwhelming force, 
and took up a strong ])osition within th^ hills to the north of the 
Panjab, where for the purpose of stationing 1 lianas, he built five 
fortresses, called Maiikot, Rashidkot, &c. As he had no friendly 
disposition towards the Afghans, he forced them, for a jieriod 
of two years, to bring stones and wood for the building of those 
fortresses, without jiayhig tlnmi a single fahm, or jUal. Those 
who were exempted from this labour were employed against the 
Gliakars, who gave them no rest, more es))eeialiy the Ghakars of 
Adalsii and Shekal, with whom they had skirmishes every day. 
At night the Ghakars prowled about like thieves, and carried 
away whomsoever they could lay hands on, without distinction of 
sex and rank, put them in the most rigorems confinement, and 
then sold them into slavery. 

These circumstances sorely afflicted th(‘ Afglians, who felt that 
they were exposed to every kind of insult, but it was not in the 
power of any individual to lay their grievances before Selim Shah; 
until one da}% when Shah Muhammed Firmah, a nolile noted for his 
iiilarity and jo(‘nlar speeches, and a presumptuous eoinpanion of 
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tlir (‘xclaiin(‘(l, “() iny liegr ! last I (Ir(‘a 7 nt that 

tlim* baii's (b\scon(l(‘(l tVoni hoavm ; one containing asht‘s ; another, 
gold ; and the third, pa[)crs ; the ashes fell upon the heads of 
tlie troo{)s ; th«" gold iijxjn tlie houses oJ* Hindus ; and tlu' papers 
fell to tlj(‘ lot of th(‘ royal treasury.’' S(‘h'in Shah did not take 
th(‘ allusion ill, and it had the effect of iudueing him to promise 
»hnt he would, ou his return to (ivsaliar, order his aeeouulaiits to 
disburse two years ])ay to the troops^ hut his death pre\ented the 
fultihnent of this promise. 

il' 'Jr~ -T 

Ihrahim Khan, after an unsuccessful action at Kluinwa, tied to 
Biaua, which is a strong fort and in a commanding position. 
Hemuu imme(liat(‘ly iinested it, and skirmishes vv(‘rc of daily 
occurrences l)(‘tw(‘en lh(‘ cemteauliug jiarties. The fort was well 
supplied with guns and ammunition, and Uliazi Khan, Ihraliim’s 
father, who v\as in Hiiulaim, used to throw snppli(‘s into it hy way 
of the liills to the west of Biaua. Heiinhi in\(‘sted the fort for 
three mouths, and de\astat(‘d the whoh^ of tin* country in the 
neighbourhood, and my father’s library in Basiiwar was utterly 
destroyed. 


AcronnL of a faiolitc. 

At this time, a drf^idful faiulue raged in lh(‘ eastern pro\iiiees, 
esjieeially in Agra, Biaua and Dehli, so that oiu* s(‘er of »Iuwai 
sold for two and a half Tanka'^, and e\(‘u at that pri(‘(' was oh- 
tabled with diiiienlty. Many of the faitliful closed their doors, 
and died hy ten and twenties, without eiihi r eoHin or grave. Him 
dus jierishediii the same luinihers. The eounnou peoplt‘ fedujam 
the seeds of tlu* Babfd ai^fldry grass, and outlie hides of tlu* call !e 
which tlu* w(*althy slaught(‘r(‘d and sohl. After a tew days, ruor- 
titieatioii ensiled on their hands and feet, so that they died, and 
the (late is represented hy the “ Wrath of (jiod.” The author 
himself witnessed the fact, that men cat their own kind, and the 
a[)pearance of the famished suiferers was so hideous, one could 
scarcely look upon them. hat with the seanaty of rain, famiiu*, 
and iminterrupted warfare, for two years, the whole country was 
a desert, and no husband men remained to till the ground. Insur- 
gents also plundered the eiti(*s of the Alnsiihnans. 

Amongst the other incidents of the year !)li2, was the explosion 
in tlu* fort of Agra, of which the following is a brief a(*e{)iint. When 
the army of A’dal Khan had left Agra, Ghazi Khan sent his own 
ofiieers w ith a garrison to protect the property, to keep the fort in 
a state of preparation, and to lay in provisions, for vvhi(di purpose 
th(‘y had to ('xamine the several storerooms and workshops. By 
chance, when some man early in tlie morning went with a lamp 
into one of the rcuims, a spark fell upon some gunpowder. A# 
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the room commimieatccl with ttie Magazine, the whole was 
instantly ignited. The flames readied np to heaven, and tlie 
earth (jiiaked, so that the iuhahitants of the city tltonght tiiat the 
day ot Judgment had come, and prayed devoutly when they were 
roused thus suddenly IVom their slumbers. Enormous stones and 
columns were sent flying se\eral cosstothe other sith‘ oftlie Jum- 
na, many people were d(‘stroyc(l, and the limbs of men and of 
anitnals were hlow'ii away, full ten ortwehe miles from the Maga- 
zint*. As the whole fort was called lladalgarh, the date was 
found in the words — “The fire of Ihulal.” 

While 11 emnn was laicamped helore Biana, the ])eople died with 
the word “ hr(‘ad” upon their lips, iind while he ^ahu‘d the li\es of 
an hundi’ed thousand men at no more than a harliy corn, lie fed 
his five hundred el(‘phants upon rice, sugar, and butter. The Avhole 
world were astounded and disgusted at his eriudty and indifler- 
ence. IJcmiun, onc(‘ (winy day, eat with his own followers in 
public, and calling tlu‘ Afgh:ins to his own table, he would invite 
them to eat, telling them to tak(‘ np large handfuls, and he vvoiiM 
abuse any one whom he saw eating slowly, and say “ how can yon 
with siu'h a slender a]>])ctite I'xpect to tight with any rascally 
Moghul.'” As the Afghans had now nearly lost the empire, and 
were completely subdued and powerless, they could not muster sjiii it 
enough to refily to the iuHdel ; and laying asides their valour and 
impetuosity, for whi(;h tluy are so celebrateil, liny conscnt(‘d, 
whether from iear ot* eonseijneiiees or hope of riwvard, to swallow 
liis foul language like so many sweetmeats, adopting thi' following 
vers(‘s as their maxim. 

“ In hope of a blessing, \ou place \our Immls on niv feel ; 

(hve me only bread, and you may lay >our sli])per on my luvuL” 

i\c :jc + .'i^ -t- 

In A. H. })()(), after 1 had hd’l BasuAvnr, and gone to reside 
with Mihr Ah Bi'g at Agra, for the purpose of comph*ting m\ 
education, the Beg pressed most earnestly ipmu Sheikh Mubarak 
Nagori, my tutor, and Maluk Shah,"*' my father (God sanctify his 
tomb!) his desirt* that I should accompany him on his projected 
expedition, and tlireateiied that hi* would not depart, unless this 
request was conceded. These two dt'ar guanlians being at last 
persuaded that it w^as to my advantage' to go, eousenU'd to the 
arrangement, and to please thmii, tliough an im xpiTicnccd traveller, 
and though compelh'd for t he time to relinquish my usual studies, 
I started, in the height of the rains, on this perilous journey. 
Passing through Canauj, Lakiinau, Jaiuqmr, and Benares, and 
seeing all that was to be seen, and holding interviews wdtli several 
holy and leariK'd personages, I crossed the river (Binges, and 
arrived at Chunar in the month of Zi-l-k’adah, A. II. Dtiti. 

* In another passage he tells ws, that his father, Maluk Shah, died 
at Agra A. H. iltiy (MS. fob 1 U) r.) 

2 II 
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Jamal Klian sent some of Ills dependants to meet Mihr Ali 
Beg, and they eonducted him to Jamal Khan’s house. Tiie palaces 
ot Sher Shah and Selim Shah, and all the ammunition and re- 
sources of the fort were shown to him, and he was a])])arcntly 
received with the utmost hospitality and kindness. 

When the Finnan was read, whicli was intended to conciliate 
Jamal Khan, by confmring upon him five P(‘rganahs of Jaun- 
piir in In’ dm tenure, in lieu of the fort of Clmnar, Jamal Khun, 
thinking it possilde tliat still further favours might be conferred 
upon hirn, again addr(‘SS(‘d a remonstrance to the king, filled with 
solicitations wdiich it was out of the question could ever he grant- 
ed, and sought to delay n^signing his charge to Mihr Ah, until an 
answer was received from Court. 

lie wrote also, at the same time, communications both to Khiin 
Zaman and to latch Khun Afghan, governor of Ilohteis, in which he 
coneeahHl and grossly misre])reseuted the circumstances of the ease. 
When Mihr Ah was fully aware of the jiertidy practised by Jamal 
Khiin, and hiiiig not without suspicions of th(‘ lidelity of Fat(‘h 
Khun, he left the fort under pretence of taking an iiiring, and 
crossing the river in considerable alarm, proceeded direct to 
Agra, leaving me in the fort alone. 

As I thought it best to temporise with Jamiil Khun by way of 
making my owoi esca]>e, I pro])osed to him that 1 should try 
and bring hac^k Mihr Ali, and elfeet a reconciliation. To tliis hV 
acceded, and in the evening I got into a boat with the intention of 
crossing the river. It so hajipened, that a storm arose at the 
time, and a furious wind carried the fiail and trembling boat 
right under the hill of II turn, wliich is near the wall of the fort ; 
and if the mercy of God, the rider of earth and water, had not acted 
as my stoerer, tlie bark of my life would have been dashed to atoms 
by the whirlpool of calamily against the hill of death. In the 
jungle which lies at the foot of the Chiinar hills. Sheikh Muham- 
med Ghaiis, one of the greatest saints of India, had resided for 
twelve years in the practice of asceticism, consuming the leaves 
and fruits of the forest as his sole food ; and so celebrated was he 
for the fullilment of liis blessings and predictions, that even 
powerful kings usc‘.d to come and visit him, and pay their respects. 
At his hermitage I arrived after my wreck, and had an interview 
with one of his dependants. He himself was not there, for in 
this very year he had proceeded from Gujrat to Agra, where he 
arrived in great pomp and circumstance, accompanied by several 
disciples, and gave considerable satisfaction to the Emperor by 
the principles and faith which he professed. 

Sheikh Gadui, with that spirit of jealousy, spite, and avarice, 
which is a peculiar failing of the saints of Hindustan, was vexed 
at this intrusion of a rival, and looked upon him, as one shopman 
does on another, who commences the same trade, in the story 
directly over his head. Wise men know well the truth of the 
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adage, “Two oi‘ a trade never agree/’ Khan Klianan, who was 
much attached to Sheikh Gadai, did not receive Sheikh Mnham- 
med with that degree of respect and favour which wasliis due. On 
the contrary, he assembled divines and learned men, in order to 
ridicule the treatise of the Sheikh, in which he had said that he 
had ascended into heaven, and had an interview with God, who 
assigned him a superiority over the prophet Muhammed, and 
had written other nonsense ecpially pernicious and hlas[>h(mious* 
He sent also for the Sheikh, and made him the hntt, ot' his cem* 
tumely — so that the Sheikh, much chagrined, retired to (.Twaliar, 
where he engaged himself in the pursuits of his holy calling, and in 
making ])roselytes ; and managed to content himself with tin* pro- 
ceeds of a Jagir, which yielded a crore of tankas. 

;}: jfc jJ: ;}c :ic 

At the time when the compiler of this work resided at Agra, 
for the purpose of finishing his edneation. Sheikh Muhammed 
Ghaus one day pass(‘d by in great state, and accompanied by a 
dense crowd, who rent the air with their acclamations. He w^as 
clot hed in the garb of a Fakir. T was at first anxious to pay my 
respects to him, but when I learnt that he was in the habit of 
rising to receive the salutations of Hindus, that desire vanished, 
and 1 was deprived of the satisfaction 1 had anticipated. Ano- 
ther day, I saw him in the Bazar at Agra, with multitudes of 
people thronging before and behind him, and he was so con- 
stantly occupied in returning the salutations of the people on all 
sides of him, that he could not sit u}) erect during the whole 
time of his airing. Although he Avas eighty years old, his coun- 
tenance was wonderfully fresh, and his whole appearance betokened 
any thing but old age and debility. The mercy of God be upon 
him !* 

On the 20th of the blessed mouth Ramaz.in of this year (9fi!l 
11.) I lieard at Sahaswdn of the death of my maternal grantlfathei . 
He had taught me several sciences, and 1 was much attached to 
him. The date of his death is represented by tin* letters com 
posing the words, “The excellent of his time.” 

:ic * 

111 A. 11. 977 , the Perganah of Lakhnor(on the Ramganga) 
Avas transferred from the possession of Husain Khan Cashmiri to 
that of Mehdi Kasim Khan, who had just returned from Mecca, 
and had paid his respects to the Emjicror at Rantanbhor. Hnsjiin 

Among the biographies which arc given at the close of the work, 
one IS devoted to the Sheikh, in which the author says, that there was 
so little pride and self-sufficiency in the Sheikh’s composition, that he 
was never known to utter the monosyllable mu/i, I. The instance he 
adduces to prove the assertion is, by the studied attempt to avoid the 
use of that word, more offensive than the most rampant egotism. 

2 11 2 
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Kban**^ was highly indignant at this, and exclaimed our frieinh 
ship is broken, wc shall meet no more till the day of judgment.'’ 
Then sending away his uife, who was the daughter of Mehdi 
Kasim, to his relations atKhairahad, he himself started on a wild 
expedition towards the Sewiilik hills, where he arrived at last, load- 
ed Avith s])oils, consisting cliietly of idols, ofuhieh he had ])lnnder- 
ed the ])eople on his way, and of which th(‘ pieces were falsely re- 
ported to he eoni[>osed entirely of gold and silver. The hill-men, as 
is their custom, ahandon(‘d the lower hills after a slight r(‘sislance, 
and fled for secnrit\ to higher ele\ations, of which the ase(‘nt was 
very dangerous. Husain Khan arrivetl at last at the place vvluTe 
Sultmi Mahmiid, ne])h(w of Pir Muhamna‘d Khan, was slain. He 
read the fateha for tlie pure spirits of the mart\rs Avho fell there, 
and i-ejiaired their dilapidated tombs. He tJien ravaged the 
whole eoiintry as far as the Kasliah of Wajrail, in the country of 
Ktija lianka, a poAverful Zemindar, and from that town to Ajmir, 
wdiitdi IS his eajiital. In that [dace are to he found mines of 
gold and siher, silks, musk, ami other merchandi/A* ])ecnliar to 
Tibet, from which country he Avas only distant two days’ journey ; 
— when, on a suddcai, as has been frequently observed in those 
mountains, the neighing of tin* hors(‘s, and the sound of the 
kettle-drums, as well as the voices of his folloAvers, caused the 
clouds to collect, and so mm*h rain f(‘ll, that neither corn nor grass 
was to be proeured.f FaTnine stared the army in tln^ fa(‘e, and 
altliough Husain Khun, Avith the most imdnun1(‘d intr(‘j)idity 
eucoui'aged his men, by r(‘prescnting the wealth ol' the city and 


* This man, of whom some notice has aln'jidy been taken in the 
Art. Tauaka't-i-akberF, appears to have been an enthusiast, or a 
mad man, who could not get over the persuasion that inexhaustible 
wealth Avas to be procured, from possessing himself of the mines in the 
hills. Five or six years afterwards, he plundered the Dual), and then 
made an attack on Basantpur m the hills, where there was a royal gar- 
rison, and died from the effect of a gun-shot wound received there. 
Ahdu-l-Kadir, who declares himself a devoted friend and admirer of 
Husain Khan, says that, though to ail appeaniuee he was a I'ool, he 
was in reality a very intelligent man. 

An imiu’essioii of the great wealth of Kaniaun was generally preva- 
lent about this time. Ferishta at the conclusion of his wAirk, iii sf)cak- 
ing of the native Rajas of Hindustan, siivs : — “The Raja of Kaiuann 
possesses extensive dominions. A consulerahle quantity of gold is 
procured by washing, and copper mines arc to he found "in the" coun- 
try. The treasures, too, arc vast. It is a rule among the Ra jas not 
to encroach upon the hoards of their ancestors ; for it is a saying among 
them, that whoever applies his father’s treasures to his own use, will 
become mean and beggarly in spirit, so that, at the present day, fifty - 
SIX distinct treasures exist, which have been left by the Rajas of 
Kamahn, each vMth the owner’s seal upon it.” 

t This story reminds us of the succour which was so opportunely 
offered to the army of Marcus Aurelius, when it was engaged m a 
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tlic country, in gold, jewels and treasure, they were too much dis- 
heartened to second his resolution. 

On their retreat, the Kahrs, who were in ])oss(\ssion of the j)asse>, 
showered down stones and ])oisoned arrows upon them, and most 
of the bravest of his warriors drank the eiip of martyrdom, and 
many of those, who esea]>ed at the time, died tiv(‘ or six months 
afterwards frenn the eth'ets of the ])oison. 

Husain Khan returned to Court, and requested that Kant Gola* 
might he conferred u]k)ii him in Jagir, in lieu of the one lie held 
before. This was graciously acceded to, and scweral times he 
made incursions to the foot of the lulls with various smvess, hut he 
was never able to jienetrate into tlie interior. Many fine fellows, 
who had t‘S(‘aped lialf-dead from his first ev]»(‘dition, now felt tlu* 
malarious inthienc(‘ of the climate, and died off, hut not in battle. 

After some yt'ars, Husain Khan, contrary to th(‘ achlce and re- 
monstrances of his friiaids, mustered his forces for a final struggle 
to get [)oss(‘ssion of the hills, and f>erishi‘d in the attenqit, as, please 
God, wall he mentioned in its ])ropcr place. 

About this time I wemt from Lakhnau to Badiiiin, wdicre 1 
formed a suitahle nnjitial alliance for my brother, SlH‘ikh Muham- 
mod, whom 1 lovi'd from my very soul, nay, hi'ttiT than my own 
soul, for he w^as endowed with every exci'llent and angelic quality. 
Thr(‘C months did not clayisc before lie di(‘d, h(‘, as well as Ahdu- 
1-latif, the light of my ey(‘S, the earlii‘st fruits ol’ th(' gardim of 
my life (my iirst horn), w’ho, when time east an e\il eye upon 
him, was carried off, in the twinkling of an eye,f from tlu* (*radle 
to the tond), and I was suddenly reduced from the Inqipiest to the 
saddest of men. God created me, and to God shall I return ! 

Jlc Jic * * S: 


liopeless coiitiict with the Marcomauni, in the barren mountams be- 
yond the Danube. 

Oh nimiuiu dilcctc Deo ! cm finulit ah antris 
iEolus annatas hiemes ; cm nnhtat {ether, 

Et coiijurati veniunt ad elassiea venti. 

Claudian, He /e/7. CWv. [louor, v. 

Tertulhan, Eusebius, Jerome, and other Christian authors {iscrilic tlie 
niiraeuloiis shower to the pra 3 ^ers of the Christian soldiers in the arn)\, 
Suidas and Dio Cassius to a magician. The fa(;t is indisputable ; the 
cause is more probably explained by our oriental writer. In moilern 
days, it has frequently been observed that severe actions luive been 
followed by rain, and philosojihical reiisoiis have been assigned tor this 
curious efl’ect. 

* This district, which pretty nearlv corresponds with Shahjeliarqmr, 
in Rohilkhand, is soinetiomes styled Kant aruJ Gohi. For the position 
and varving extent of this tract, sev SNppfcmnital Glos:ian/, Art. Gola. 

t This triple re]>etitioii of the wont f-ye is intended fur a witticism 
—frigid enough, and m a most may>piopriatc ])lace. 
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of Slieilili Sc/i/n Chishli. 

Ill the year <1/9 11. the. jialaee at Ap;ra and tlic palace at Fateli- 
y)ur w(‘re completed * *. At the close of the month of Rama- 

zan of this year, Slieikh 8(‘li'm ('hishti, of Fatehfiur, died, lie 
was one of the chief saints of Hindustan, and his sayinj^s are 
worthy of commemoration. I will liereafter give a notice of him, 
please God! in this history. 

During this year an unfortunate accident Iiefi*!! the author, of 
wdiich the following are the particulars. At tlie period wlicu 
Kant Gola was held in Jagir hy AIuhamnu‘d Husain Khan, and 
when it pleased fate to associate me with him for some time, as I 
was appointed Judge of that district, I w(‘nt on a pilgrimage to 
Makanpur, where is the tomh of tlie holy Sheikh, Radi’n-d-dm 
Shiih Madar, finay God sanctify his secrets!) and 1 arrived tliere 
by way of Gananj. This son of man, — according to the disposition 
viliich he inherited from Ids sinful and ignorant natiir(‘, which lie 
imbibed with his mother’s crude milk, which is the cause of shame 
and rejiroach, and of impudent ]>resumption and tinal destruction, 
which descended to him from Adam, which covered the eyes of 
his wisdom wdth a film of lust, and enclos(‘d him in tlu' iu‘t of 
lasciviousness, — committed all of a sudden, as was of old forewilled 
hy ])ro^idcnce, a gross impro])riety within that slirine. Siiiei* tln^ 
chastisement as well as the merey of God was ipion me, I reet ived 
upon earth the punishment of inv sin, hy Ids ordaining that several 
attendants of the girl whom I fell in lovc' with should inflict nine 
sword wmuiids upon my head, hamls, and shouldcns. They were 
all slight, exco])t two, om* exposed the \cins of one of the lingers 
of my left hand, the other penetrated the bom* of my skull, 
and reached to the brain. I was thnsexposeil as a brainless fellow, 
and fainted away, and appeared to he travelling in another world. 
May God bless my resurrection ! 

1 met with an excellent surgeon in Bangar-mau, who closed 
my wounds within a week, and in the miilst of my pain, 1 made 
a vow, tliat if 1 recovered I would go to Mecca — a vow which 
I have not yet been able to j>erform, but which 1 hope, God 
willing ! to do before I die, and before some opi)osing cause inter- 
venes to prevent the execution of tliat excellent resolve. The rest 
is with God ! 

Afterwards, 1 arrived at Kiint Gola, and had no sooner bathed 
after my recovery, than I was again laid on my bed hy sickness, 
my body having become scabious from the effect of excessive cold. 
Husain Khan (may God bless him with eternal Paradise! for he 
showed himself more than a father to me!) administered some, 
medicine, in the shape of a plaster and electuary, both made from 
the wood of the tamarisk, and enabled me to proceed on my 
journey to Badiiun, where another siugeou took off the dressings. 
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uud ro-opcuod tlie wound on my head. 1 was nearly expiring 
from th(‘, intensity ol’ the ])ain. * '*• 

During tliis yi‘ur a dn'adfid fire broke out at JBadaiin, and an 
immense number of IMusulmans and Hindus perished in the 
Hames ; carriages, conveying tlic remains of those ^>]h> were burnt, 
were driven down to the river, and no one could tell who was 
a believer and who an infidel. Many who escaiicd being burnt, 
rushed to the rani]iarts, and were so scorched by the tianu‘S, that 
men and women jirecipitatcd themselves from tiie wall in despair. 
Some had their skins burnt, and w(‘re otluMwisi* injured. VVat(‘r 
seemed only to add fuel to the tianies. All this 1 witnessed with 
my own eyes, and lieard tlie noise of the Hames with my own 
ears. A short time before this, a half-witted soot h say (‘r froni the 
Dual), who had put up with me in Jjadaiin, said to me one day 
in private, that I ought to flee out of that city, as some infliction 
of Providence was about to b(dall it. Put 1 paiil no attemtion to 
his vaticinations, as 1 considered him a mere frerpienter of taverns ' 
and unworthy of belief. 

:1c ^ * :I: 5lc 

Jirccllon of //le fort of Surat, in (lejiance, of the 
Portuguese injidels. 

One day during the year 980, the king went to look at the 
fort of Siirat, ami gave orders to re[)air tin* {jortions that had 
been battered and destroyed. During his inspection he saw the 
large mortars, which had been des})atched with a powerful fleet and 
army by Sulainian Sultan, the Turkish Kmjieror, to assist in cap- 
turing the harbours of (fujrat, and had been left on the sea shore, 
covered with rust, because Sulaiinan Aga, the admiral, had aban- 
iloned tlie enter) >risc for some reason or another.* Tliere they 

* Muhammeilau authors slur over the preci))itate retreat, but Sheikh 
Zainu-d-din confesses to a panic. — Sec Kowlaiidsoii, Tohfat-ul-mvjahi 
deeiij p. I4d. Maftei — who styles the udiniral Sulaiman, “ Solimanus 
Peh)|)Oiinesius, vir cnormi non minus adi|K*, (juain avaritiu et crudelitale 
iiotissimus,” — tells ns, that the Turks nere so terrified by the four lan- 
terns, which the Portuguese hung out from some of tlie sliij>s of the 
Goa fleet, that they set sail for Arabia in the utmost alarm, leaviug 
behind them five hundred wounded and a great portion of their ord- 
nance. 

Nonuius, (Nuiio de Cunha) dum ad subsidium iiiclusis ferenduni 
reliquara ornat edassem, ccleritcr prmmissic lilmrniem sexdecim ad 
Madrafabam accesseraut noetu, qiiatcniis in singulas pu|)))es luminibus 
ad speciem augendani baud frustra sul)lutis : eo (jui))pe terrore Turcic 
perculsi, tribus jam millibus suarum amissis, * noctis inteun)estic 
silentio coiiscenduiit naves, duobus cireiter meusibus m ohsidione coii- 
sumptis; ac vela daiit in Arubium tanta cum tn'pidatione, ut saucios 
quun^-entos et mugnain torinentoriim partem faale reliqueriut. 

" MiiiW, Wjc. Lib. XI. Vol. II. p. 503. 
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reinainod, until Klmdawiind Khan had tJieni carried into the fori ot 
Surat, at the time it was hiiildiug. Tlie few which remained had 
been tak(‘n to Jfm^arh* by tlie Governor. The kiuu; ji;ave 
onh'rs tliat some of them, which suited his purpose, should be 
sent to Agra.f 

T]i(‘ reason assigned for Khudawand Khan’sJ bnildiiie; the fort 
of Siirat is, that the Feriugis used to op])ress the Miisiihnaus in 
every kind of manner, devastating tlie country and imprison- 
in^ God's servants. At the time of laying the foimdatioiis of the 
fort, they tried to throw eviTy obstacle' in the way, by firing can- 
non from their boats, but all without effect. 

That (‘X})(‘it engineer laid the foundations of one side within 
the se‘a, dug ade'e‘pditeh round the two side's wdiieh laevd the laud, 
and built the w^alls with stones and burnt hrieks. The wall was 
fifteen yards broad and twenty yards high, and the breadth of the 
ditch was twenty yards. The stones at the* four gale's were ri\ eted 
togethi'r l)y iron grapjde'.s, and eememted by moltc'ii le'ad. The' 
work of th(‘ stone-masons was so (\\(pusitely finished, that evf'ry oju‘ 
w'as astonibhi'd at beholding it, and on the bastion which ])roje(*ted 
into the sea was erected a gallery with windows, which the' Por- 
tugiH'SC profess to say is an invention of tlu'ir own. When the 
IMusiilnidUS began to erect this Chaukandi,§ the Feringis exerted 


Diogo (Ic Couto says that the stratagem was rendered more eff'ctiuil 
by the cenncideiicc of an e^eiipse of tlie moon. — Aaia, Dee. v. Lih. v. 
Cap- 4. See also Fana-e- Souza, T(7m. 1. Part iv. Cap. J). 

“ Solyman, the Rassn,” says Knolles, “a most famous Fyrat, assault- 
ed (in September I8d8) Diiim, a castle of the Portugals, situate u]»ou 
the mouth of that great river (Indus), but, in couclusiou, after he lead 
many days besieged the castle both by sea and laud, and tried the 
uttermost of his strength, he was so repulsed hv the Portiigais, that 
he was glad to forsake the siege, and leaving his great orduanee be- 
hind him for haste, returned back again to xlden, a cily of great trade 
in Arabia Felix ” — Turkish Histori/, Vol. I. p, 451. 

* Ferishta, in his reign of Mahmud Shah III. of Guzerat, sa\s that 
they were brought /com Jiiiiagarh for the defence of Surat; and this 
is tlie most probable, as the ordnance was abandoned at Diu. 

"f Tiie Mirat-i-Ahmedi says there was only one Sulaiinam gmi 
which the king wished to transfer to Agr.a, but could not find the mt'ans 
of transport for so heavy apiece. — See Bird, History of Guzerat, ji. 

X This is the same chief that vve read of m Sidi All’s journal. — See 
Dicz, Denkwimtiykeiien von Asien, Vol. II, p. 180. 

§ It is quite incomprehensible why this budding, whatever it was, 
should have excited so much rancour on both sides. One might sup- 
pose it was rather a battery, than a small palace. Literally, it may he 
said to mean “ a four-cornered room.” Briggs calls it a four-storied 
palace. He translates the jnissagc thus : — 

“ M'ithin the town is a beautiful budding, four stories high, winch 
the Lliudus cull Chowkuiida, ami the Kuropcans compare it to a Por- 
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every kind of opposition to obstruct it, and when they found tliey 
could not prevail by Ibree, they offered lar^c* sums of money to 
prevent its being Imilt, but Khudaw^and Khun, through the re- 
gard which he bore to his own religion, steridy refused, and 
plied the work till it was finished, in contemptuous defiance of 
the Cliristians. 

JK * ^ * * :>|: 

In 9cS0 A. II. Husain Mehdi Kiisim Khan, Jagirdar of Kantand 
Gobi, liad gone off to qiii'll tin? insurgents of Jhidiiiin and Patiali, 
before ho lieard of Ibrahim Husain MirztVs arrival in the neigli^ 
bonrliood of Dehli. In the meantime, Makhdumn-1-nmlk Mauluna 
Abdullah Sultunpiiri and Raja Pahar Mai, who were entrusted 
with the chief direction of affairs, during the king’s absence in 
Gujrat, wrote to Husain Khan from Faiehpur to inform him that 
Ibrahim Husain I\Iir/a had experienced two defeats, and was then 
in the vicinity of J)e(di, and that as no pcTSon of iinpmlance was 
now present to defend the capital, he ought to hasten to Patehj)ur 
without delay. 

He accordingU ])re])ar(‘d to obey tlu ir summons, and was well 
on liis road, having arrived at Udah, in dak'sar, when he learnt 
tliat the Raja of Aw^(*sa (A'wa Misa ?) still conlinued the de- 
predations which h(^ had practised since the accession ol' the 
king, and had carrii'd his ravages <‘Von to tin* very walls of Agra; 
that, associated wilh some powerful nobles, In* had been engaged 
in several hard contliets, and slain many e\ei‘Uent men, and that 
at, that time In* was concealed in the jungle of Mauza Nanr«d, lu 
the P(‘rganali of Jalesar. * 

We luul seareely time to poud(*r on this intelllgeuee, when all 
of a sudden, while we were marehingon the loth of Ramazan, 
the men being not on their guard, and goingon in separate parties, 
most of them, also, being vvearieil w^ith the protracted annual fast, 

tngueso ])alacc. Finding they could not prevent by force the eoii' 
struction of the fort, the l^ortnguese otfered luigt; sinus of inoncy to 
imhice Klioodalmnda Khan not to fortify Surat, hut their gold was 
rejected.” 

'riiis differs much from the original, which runs thus : — 

“ The Fcrmgis said, ‘ If you will not abstain from budding tlie fori, 
do not, at any rate, build the Chaukandi after the model of Portugal ; 
and to secure that, we will pay as inucli money as wc offered to pre- 
vent your building the fort.’ Ghuzanliir A'kai Turk, suriianicd Khu- 
dawaiid Khan, replied, “ Through the liberality of the Sultan I am in 
need of nothing, and to show my detestation of >ou, I shall build this 
kind of Chaukandi, and secure for myself the ])eenHar blessings winch 
attend good works.” He then sent for the ordnaiico and other stores, 
w'hich werecalleil Sulaimaiii on account of the Turks’ having abandon- 
ed them, and which w^re then in Juuagarh, and iilaced them in differ- 
ent jiarts of the fort of Surat, and strengthened il.” 

History of Uuzeral, Mahmud Shah HI. 

I cannot find mention of the transaction in any European author, 

1 
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an atlnclvwas inado n]>on ns al inid-dav, witli niatclilocks and ar- 
nn\s. Hajii of Awcsa and his villai;;(*rs had suspe nded planks 
from tlic honi>;hs of trees, and kill(*d and wounded S(‘veral of onr 
in(‘n from this secure position. At the very commencement of 
the attack, a hall vStruck ITusaiu Khan helow the knee, and grazed 
his thigh. lie was \ery nearly fainting and falling from Iiis 
saddle, hut his self-possession enahled him to keep his seal. I 
threw water on his face, and l\is immediate attendants, not aware 
of the accident, at first thought that his fasting had worn him 
out. 1 then seized hold of his bridle, for th(‘ ])nr})ose of carrying 
him for safety behind a trc‘C, wlien he o])ened his ey(‘s, and, con- 
trary to his usual habit, looked sternly at me, and made sigJis 
tlnit lie was anxious we should dismount and join in the fray, leav- 
ing him there to take care of himself. 

The contest then raged witli fury, and many were killed on 
both sid(‘s. At last, victory inclined towards onr jiarty, whieli 
was tlu‘ smallest, and the infideds wctc put to tlighl like so many 
sheej), hut not before our sejiahis were so tired, that they 
could scarcely wield a sword. AVe had all been so jamnu'd toge- 
ther in the forest, that wc could with ditiiculty tell friend from fo(‘. 
Some of our men had strength of mind and body (‘uough, to d(‘ser\e 
the reward, both of engaging in holy war, and of maintaining a 
strict fast. I, on the contrary, in my w(‘akness, took a cu[> of 
water to moisten my throat, for the want of which some poor 
fellows died. Several excellent friends of mine attained mai tyr- 
dom in repelling this attack. 

*After this victory, Husain Khan returned by rajnd marches to 
Kant and Gola, and strengthened those places. Shortly aftcT,. 
Ibrahim arrived in the rerganah of Lakhnor, fifteen coss from 
Samhhal.* As Husain Khun was still suffering from the effects of 
hisw^omid, he was ohligi’d to be carried on a litter, but nevertheless 
advanced to llans Bareilli, in order to force Ibrahim to action, and 
from Bareilli he made Samhhal in one day by a forced march. 
Ibrahim, alarmed at this exhibition of confidence and courage, 
thought it better to decline an action, and retreated by way of 
Amroha, leaving a distance of seven coss between him and his 
opponent. Had Husain Khan been com})elled to fight, in his 
then wounded state, God knows what would have happened ! 

:1c ♦ * * Sj: 

About this time, Sheikh Abii-l-fazl, son of Sheikh Mubarak 
N^gori, arrived at Court. In the same year, the lofty buildings 
and spacious palaces on the road to Ajmir were brought to 
completion. Tlie reason of their erection was, that as His Ma- 
jesty looked upon it as a religious duty to go every year to Ajmir, 

* Samhhal was the paternal estate of Ibrahim Husain Mirza. Gul- 
rukli Begam, his wife, was a daughter of Kuinran Mirza, and, conse- 
quently, Akber’s first fousiii. 
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li(‘ const nictcd a buililinp; at each stage on the road (o tliat place, 
aiifl at. cv(‘ry coss lu‘ erected a pillar and dug a well. Oji every 
pillar lie fixed, at sniall intervals from one another, the horns of 
the unt(‘loj)es which he had slaughtered during his career. The 
horns amounted to sev(‘ral hundreds of thousands, and they were 
placed there as a memorial throughout the world.* The date is 
represented by the words, “ llorn-league,” i. e. 981. 

.* 1 ^ ‘ 4 : 4 : 

Bailding of the fort of Pidg, 

On the 23rd of Safar A. II. 982, Ilis Majesty arrived at 
Pfag (Prayiiga) which is eornmoidy called Illnihas, where tin* 
wat(Ts of the Ganges and Jumna iniite. Tlu^ intidels consider 
tills a hilly jilace, and Avith the object of obtaining the rewards 
which are promised in their creed, of whicli t ransmigration is one 
of the most prominent leatnres, they submit themselves to all kinds 
of punishments and jienances. Some ])lace tlnar heads and feet 
under s.aws, others S])lit their tongues iu two, otliers laiter hell by 
eastijig themselves down into the deeji river Irom the top of a 
iiigh tree.j* 

His Majesty laid the foundations of the imperial city, which he 
called llhuhas, and on the 2nd of Jlahi’n-s-sani, In* ordered the 
Prince’s boats to [iroceed to Jauujiur, from l>iji]>ur, a( the contin- 
ence ol'the Gomati and Ganges; embarking upon them the ladies 
of the household, the judges, and magistrates. 

4: 4-' 1: il« 

Abu-l-fazV s second introdnclion to Akber. 

In 982 A. TI. Ahu-1-fazl, whom jieople choose to call Alla tut, 
or a very learned man, one who, at least, managed to s(‘t tlu' 
world in tlanies, * * * came a second time to Court. * * * Be- 
tween him and me there w\as a mutual aversion, on the following 
account. At the time of the jiersecntion and massacre of tin* 
Sliias, Mir Hahsln and others iinanirnonsly ri'fin'sentcd that 
Slu'ikh Mubarak Nagori, his father, was a Shia, and that he led peo- 
ple astray by his heretical preaching. 8om(‘ messiaigers wore d(\s- 
jialched to bring him to Court, hut jis the 81n‘ikh hail absconded 

* The pillar which is in the best state of preservation, is to he secit"^ 
at Eat.ehpur Sikri, Avhore the garrulous (hceroiie gives a very diltereiit 
account of its origin. It is called the /tin/i/ or “ jnllar of 1 lie 

antelope.'’ 

t Se(‘ above, ]i. 35. Here is still fniiher testnnony to this tree’s be- 
ing ill the open air, at the point of the conlluenec', to a very lute period. 
It is the eelehrated Akhai Bar, or iiinnorlal fig-tree. Sec \\hlsoii, 
Specimens of Hi mlv 'Vheutrif Vol. 1. p. 302, 

I 2 
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with his sons, they broke the pulpit of his mosfpie. He then 
sought (he protection of the shrine of Selim Chishti in Fatehpiir. 
Sheikhn-l-Jskun, tlie superintendent, sent him something for Ins 
expenses by tlie way, and recommended him to leave the country, 
and fly to Gujrat. As lie obtained notliing by going to Fatch- 
pur, he went to Mirza Aziz Koka, who reiiresented to the king, 
that Sheikh Mubarak was a good and pious man, that he held 
no land in In’ am, and enquired wliat was the advantage of perse- 
cutirig him. This sa\e(l the Sheikh further trouble, and a revo- 
lution in his fortune shortly took ]>laee. Sheikh Ahii-1-fazl ingra- 
tiated himself witli His Majesty by his unremitting devotion to the 
king’s service, by his temjiorising disposition, whicli could reconcile 
him even to the commission of falsehood to serve his own inter- 
ests, by his study of the king’s (emjier and sentiments, and by 
his honudless flattery. When he at last obtained tin* opjiortu- 
iiity, he took his reveng(‘ njion the sect whieb bad injured him, by 
adopting every kind of vile ex])edi(‘nt to ri'diice tluMii to disgrace 
and infamy. He Avas the cause not only of the destruction of 
the men who formerly persecuted his family, hut of the grievous 
disasters which fell upon all God’s wise and holy s('r\ants, upon 
the infirm and upon orpluins, by the resnm])tion of their allow- 
ances ill money and rent-free lauds. * * * AVheu op])osition 
and remonstrance began to be raised against these harsh j»roee(‘(l- 
iiigs, he used ironically to (piote this quatrain, in allusion to his 
enemies having brought their misfortunes upon their own heads ; — 

“ I have set fire to my barn with ray own hands. 

As I urn the incendiary, how can I coiiq)lain of my enemy ? 

No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with my own hands.” 

If any one, at any time, rcjiresented that his conduct was op- 
posed to the precept of some learned or religious man, he would 
say ill reidy, that tlie jirecept quoted was tlie coin])osition of such 
and such a grocer, such and such a cobler, sueli and sneli a cur- 
rier, for he tliought proper to reject all the wise sayings of Mu- 
hammedau Sheikhs and Doctors. 

j|e * * Ji: sj: 


Prohihiliou against Pilgrimages. 

One night, during the year 982, Klian Jehan mentioned that 
Maklidiimu-l-mulk Abdullah Sultanpiirf had decided that it was 
not pro]jer to go on a pilgrimage, and that it was even sinful to 
do so. When he was asked his reasons, lie replied, that th(*re 
were only two ways to Mecca, one by Irak, the other by Gujrat. 
By the former, a man would incur the chance of hearing abusive 
language from the Kazilbjishes, by the latter, he must, before he 
embarks at sea, suffer the indignity of entering into an engage- 
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ment with *the Fcringis, w'hich engap^omcnt was headed and 
stamped with portraits of the A^irgiu Mary and Jesus Christ.'** 
So that both ways should he prohibited. 

Another edict of Makhdiimu-l-miilk’s, which was ridiculed hi 
this assembly, was the jjrohibition of ahns-takinj^, under the 
pretence that the surplus of his treasury used to be bestowed at 
the close of the year u])on his wives; yet it w^as asserted that 
he took good care to recover it again from them hetbro the vear 
came round. It was said tliat he adduced some other reasons, of 
which even the Israelites would have been ashamed, but vvbicli 
in reality, according to these Doctors, all resolved tliemselves 
into his avarice, perfidy, fraud, viee, and o])pression, all which 
vie(‘S were' exhibited towards holy men and fakirs, especially 
those of the Panjab. They reported also many oth(*r stories to 
his disparagement, ascribing them to bis villainy, his sordid dis- 
position, his eontemptibh' conduct, and ended by deciding that 
he ought to be shipped off by forc'C to IMcax'a. '‘* About 
this time, Makhdumu-l-mulk began to fall into discredit, and 
Sheikh Abdu-n-nabif succeeded him in the good graces of the 
king, in which he managed to maintain himself, until his r(‘al 
ignorance was betrayed. ^ ^ * 

* Maffci mentions a toll, and Osorius tells ns that the Portuguese 
allowed no one to sail without one of their jiassjxirts. Faria-c-Souza 
says that these passports were not unfrefpieutly mere “letters of 
Bcllerophon,’’ to the effect that “The owner of this ship is a very 
wicked Moor; I desire that the first Portuguese cajitaiu to whom 
tliis is shewn, may make a prize of her — Sec llovvlaiidson, Tohfat-- 
iil-Mi/jahideen, ])j). JK), 104. 

t An account of each of these ecclesiastical judges is given among 
the Ihograpbies of learned men at the end of the work. That of 
Abdu-n-nabi will be found among these Extracts. 

Respecting Makhduimi-l-mulk, an intelligent autlior, who lias written 
on the subject of Akber’s deflections from the path of the Muhaimnc- 
dan religion, observes : — 

“ A learned and ])ious winter, Makhduniu-l-mulk, published about 
this time a tract injurious to Sheikh Ahdu-n-ind)i. lie accused that 
teacher of having been wrongfully instrumental to the deaths of Kliizr 
Khan Shirwani, who had been condemned for reviling the Propliet 
and Ali llabsh, who had been charged witli heresy. He added also, 
that the Sheikh was unwairthy to mount tlie ])ul))it, both liecausc he 
was subject to a bodily inlirmity, and because he had been disavowed 
by his own father for his perverse and uiidutiful conduct when a youth. 
To these attacks Sheikh Abdu-ri-nabi replied by culling Makhduimi-l- 
mulk, a heretic and a fool. Opinions were divided, some of the reli- 
gious men sided with one, and some with another ; the dispute ran 
high, and a complete schism ensued. The enemies of Islam took this 
opportunity to augment the king's disgust and dissatisfaction, and 
those impressions becoming progresMvely more intense, ho lost in the 
course of five or six years every particle of lus original belief.’^ Orient- 
al QuarUrUj Magiizine, Vol. 1. p, 51. 
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This year, the kinp; gavcorders that the rent-free land ihmugh- 
oiit his dominions, whether in the sha})c of Ayina, Madad-»n'a.sli, 
Wakf or Pensions, should not he considered valid, and that tlie 
revenue-ofiieers should not exclude them from the rent roll, until 
the Sadar had registered and signed the grants. The eonse- 
(j lienee was, that the people whose rights were assailed flocked 
from tlie farthest east, even to Bhakhar in the west, to repri^sent 
their grievances. Whoe\er could manage to procure letters of 
reeomnieiidatiou from the nobles and peo})le at Court, seimred his 
wishes, and whoever could not obtain a similar introduction, had 
to give large bribes to Saiyid Abu-r-rasiil, and all thii snbordin- 
at(‘S of the Sheikh, e\en to the hxrashes, door-keepers, grooms 
and sweejiers, and by these means contrived at last to “ savx* his 
hlank(‘t from tin* whirlpool.” IJe who c()uld not sueeeed in procur- 
ing eitlier of these passports, was well thrashed by the slaves of 
the aPendanls; besides whicli, many perished tVoni the eiVeet of 
tlie hot air in that immense crowd. Although tlie king knew 
all those particulars, yet such was his regard for the Sadar, that 
he could not be persuaded to remonstrate against his ]m)eei*dings. 
\Vh (‘never tlie Sadar sat u])(>ii his tribunal in the Biwiin-khana, 
and held public audience*, the nobles would, now and them, taking 
forward some learned and respectable man, represent his (;ase for 
consideration. But he used to receive them with little resjiect, 
and after much entreaty and importunity, some abk* man, who 
<*onld explain the lliilaya or any equally abstruse Ixmk, would 
get a paltry 100 Bighas, more or less, restored to him, and the 
rest, of whicdi he might have been in jmssesskni for many gears', 
would be resumed. But the ordinary run of ignorant and hh‘ar- 
cyed fellows, even down to Hindus, would g(‘t as much laud as 
they asked for, without question. Prom these ]>roeeedings we 
may judge of his regard for learuing and its ])rofessors, and liow 
much its value declined in estimation every day. Piven in the 
middle of the assemblage*, wdiile sc'ated “aloft in awful stale*,” it‘ 
the time for midday prayers came, he would wash his hands, and 
care not how much water he sprinkled on the faces and clothes 
of the surrounding nobles. They me*ekly siibmitt(*el to the* indig- 
nity, because they knew it was to the advantage of their clients, 
and would bestow upon the Sadar every kind of eulogium, eom- 
pliment, and flattery, to his lieart’s content, in the lioju* by this 
means to secure at last some compemsatioii for tlie insult, lii the* 
time of no fonner king had any Sadar such extensive* jiowers and 
jiirisdictiem. 

About this time%thc king appointe'd me a pivaeher, and directe d 
me also to undertake the oilie’c of marking the royal liorse.s with 
a stamp. 1 had no tixenl salary, hut 1 was told to eonte'ut myself 
for the present with tiiis inferior ex*(*u])ation. Shcikli Ahu-l-flizl, 
arrive'd at court about the same time, and re*(‘cive'd the same 
appointment, so that we arc* lenivcs out of the same oven. Yet he 
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maiiaG;r(l l)y bis intelli^oiiro and time-serving qualities to raise 
himself to a Maiisab of U0(M), while j)oor J, from my iiiexperienee 
and lolly, eoiild not manage to advance myself. 1 rellect(‘d within 
myself that there were still hopes of securing eon tentmenl, that 
best of })ossessions ! by means of a IMadad-m’ash, which \Aould 
enable me to retire from the world, and dc*^ote myself to study, 
wdnle free from the cares of the world. But even in this I was 
doomed to he disa])pointed. 

In the month of Shawwal 9Sd, on my ajqdying for lc‘ave of 
nhs(Mie(‘, it was refused, hut I recei\ed a liorse with suitable trap- 
})ings and a Madad-inbish of 1000 Bighas, winch was a mere 
nothing, hut was equal to my ]K)or maintcsiance, and in aet‘ord- 
anee ^^ith the unfriendly disjmsition of theSadar and my iinlneky 
late. I r(‘])resented that with this small tcamre I could not alfoi'd 
to he constantly in .attendance at Court, to which the king r(‘plied, 
that he would give me ]»resents also during the marches. SInakh 
Ahdu-n-nahi too ohseiaed, that no person of my quality had re- 
ceived from him so large a quantity of laud. As for thc^ j)res(‘nts 
which I was ])roniised, though twenty-two years haA(‘ elapsed 
since my hopes were raised, I have nTcivtal tluan hut once or 
(wh*e, and the rest have been conc(‘aled behind the veil of night. 
1 continue like a tree strif)})ed of leaves, and these tine promises 
prove a baseless mirage. I have had to ])erform scn’vices without 
reward, and to undergo r(‘straints, from which I can now he re- 
lieved only by the goodness of God. 

:{j Jlc Hi 

In A. n. 98;“), the king, after visiting the shrines of the holy 
saints in the ueighhourhood of l)ehli, w(‘nt towards IVdam on a 
shooting excursion. At the close of the blessed month Jlamazun, 
news reached me at llewari, that at Basawar'®' a son h.ad been 
born to me, for which happiness I had been a long time in ex- 
pectation. On this occasion, I j)rcsented an offering of a gold 
mohur to the king, and requested he would be good enough to 
name the cliild. After reading a pnayer, he enquired the name 
of my father and grandfather. I re[)lied, “ Alaliik Shah was my 
father, and he was the son of Jah.” lie said, “ 1 call your son 
Abdu-l-hadi,^’ — a name which at that time he liad, night and 
day, u})on his lips. Notwithstanding that Hafiz Mnliamm(*d 
Amin, the preacher, was constantly urging me not to commit 
this absurdity, and to invite some learned men to my house to 
read the whole Kurdn, in order to secure a long life to my son, 
he could not prevail, and at the end of six months my son died. 

* This place, which is so frequently mentioncjl in the course of this 
history, is within the territory of Iffiaratjiur, on the road from Agra 
to Jaipur. It is situated on the side of a rocky eminence, witli a ruin- 
ous palace on its summit, lleber calls it Teshavvar. See Narrative 
of a Journey, Vol. II. p, 385. 
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May (5otl ])0 pleased on liis aeeoiint to pardon me in the day of 
jiid^nnMit ! 

From Rewari I took five months’ leave, and went to Hasuwar, but 
on account of sundry affairs of consecpience, T iniavoidahly extend- 
ed my abseuee to tlie jUTiod ofayear. This unwarranted neglect of 
duty made me fall in the king’s estimation, and by degrees 1 was 
comparatively forgotten. To this day even, although eighteen 
years have since elapsed, I still perform my duty, hut am not 
honored with an interview ; and I can neither go in seandi of other 
employ, nor maintain a firm footing hi my present position. 

il: :i: ^ ^ 

Kiizi All Baghdadi, grandson ofMirKazi Husain Mashedi, was 
de|>uted to the Panjal) to make impiiries res]>eeting the lands 
Jield in nait-free tenure, under the name of Madad-m'ash and 
Aynia. lie was directed to resume tlie old detached tenures, ami 
to iiudiide the new grants in one circuit. The gross(‘St frauds 
had been perpetrated in this departnu^nt, which were all to he 
attributed to the dishonesty of Sheikh Abdii-n-uahi and his sub* 
ordinates. 

Shortly after, the king returned towards Fat(‘hp\ir anti rt'aeluul 
Khizrabdd Sadhaura on (lit* drd of Jamadiu-s-saui, A. 11. 
lie there embarked on a boat acconipanii'd by tlu‘ nobles of the 
state, Imt the establishments and earn p-fol lowers mareht'd hv 
land to Dolili, at which ]daeejiis Majesty arrived on the* 21)1 h of 
the same mouth. 


* -t 

In A. II. OSG, the missionaries of Europe, who arc ealh'd Fa- 
dris, and wdiose chief Fontiff, (iallcd Pa[)u (I’ope), ]>romulgates his 
iuter})retations for the use of the people, and wlu) issues mandat(»s 
that even kings dare not disobey, brought tilth* gospel to the 
king’s notiet‘, advanced f)roofs of the I’rinitv, and sjiread abroad 
the knowledge of the religion of Jesus. The king ordered Pi iiiee 
Murad to learn a few lessons from the gospel, aiul to treat it with 
all due respect, and Sheikh Ahu-1-hizl was diret‘t(‘d to trauslaU* 
it. Instead of the inceptive “ Bisinillah” the following ejacula- 
tion was enjoined: In nomine Jesii Christi/’*^' that is, “Oh ! 
thou whose name is merciful and hoimtifid.’’ Slioikli Faizi added 
to this, “ Praise he to God ! there is no one like thee — thou art- 
he !” The attributes of the abhorred Anti-Christ were ascribed 
to our holy prophet by these lying imposters. 

* Tlie original has in Persian which can scarcely be said to 

bear any meaning. Besides, the translation, vile as it is, shows that 
a foreign langnage must have been <lenlt with. It is not difficult to 
make “ innoniine’^ out of the two Fersiau words. 
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Worship of the Sun. 

The aeenrsetl Bir Bal* to persuade (lie king, tliat since 
the^ sun giAes light to all, and ri[)(;jis all fruits and products of’ 
the earth, that luniinary should be the object of his worship and 
veneration ; that tlu' face should he turned towards the rising, not 
towai’d the setting, sun ; that he should veneratt‘ fire, water, stone.s 
and trees, and all natural objecits, (;veu dov\n to cow-dung; that 
he should adopt the frontal mark and the Brahininieal eord. 
Several wise nu'u eonfirined what he said, by representing that 
the sun was the chief light of the world, and the benefactor of its 
inhabitants, that it was a friend to kings, and that kings esta- 
blished periods and eras in conforinity with its motions. This 
was the (;ause of the worship paid to the sun on the Nau-roz 
.lalali, iind of his being induced to adopt that festival for the 
<;(‘lebration of his accession to the throne, and to jnit on clothes 
of that part icnlar colour, which is sacred to the rc'gent -planet of the 
day, on which the new year might happen to commence. f He be- 
gan also, at midnight and at early dawn, to mutter thi‘ spells, 
whicli tlie Hindus taught him, for the purpose* of subduing the 
sun to his wishes. He prohibited the slaughter of cows, because 
the Hindus devoutly worship them, esteeming their dung as pure, 
considering that the eating of their flesh is unlawful, and sacritie- 
ing men instead of them. "I'be reason was also assigned, that phy- 
sicians have represented tiieir flesh to be productive of sundry 
kinds of sickness, and to he difiicidt of digestion. 

Abii-l-JazI appointed snperinlendent of Jh e- temples. 

Fire-worbippers also came from Nausari in Gujrat, proclaimed 
the religion of Zerdusbt as the true one, and declared reverence to 
the sun to be superior to every other kind of worship. They also 
attracted the king’s regard, and taught him the pec’uliar terms, 
the ordinances, the rites and cen'inonies of the Kaianians ; and 
at last he directed that the sacred fire should be made over to 

* This is the epithet by which he is usually characterized by this 
hitter enemy. Respecting his death in the Yusufzei country, he says, 

“ Bir Bal fled for fear of his life, and being slam, was included amongst 
the dogs of hell, and met with punishment, slight when compared 
with Ills evil deserts, Akbcr regretted his loss more than that of any 
other of his chiefs, exclaiming, “ wdiy did thev not, at least, rescue bis 
body, that it miglit have been burnt Afterwards, he derived conso- 
lation from reflecting, that as Bir Bal was ])ure and undefiled, the 
rays of'the grand luminary were sufficient for his funeral pyre.” 

t This passage may be interpreted in anoth.cr way ; — that for seven 
days he wore every day a new dress of the colour sacred to one of the 
seven planets, 

2 K 
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the oliargo of Abu-1-fazl, and that after tlio maimer of the kiitp^s 
of Persia, in whose temples blazed perpetual tires, he should take 
care it was never extinguished either by night or day, — for that 
it is one of the signs of God, and one light from among the many 
lights of his creation. 

From his earliest youth, in compliment to his w^n es, the daugh- 
ters of the lltijas of Uind, h(‘ had within the female apartments 
continued to burn the hom^ which is a ceremony derived from 
fire-worship ; but on the new-year festival of the 25th year after 
his Recession, he prostrated himself before the fire in public, and 
in the evening the wdiole Court rose up respectfully, when tlie 
lamps and candles were lighted. 

On the eighth day after the sun’s entering Virgo in this year, 
he came forth to the public audience-chamber wutb his forehead 
marked like a lliudd, and he had jewelled strings tied on his w rist 
by Brahmins, byway of a blessing. The chiefs and nobles ado])t- 
ed the same ])rficti(^c in imitation of him, and presented on that 
day pearls and precious stones, suitable to their respective wealth 
and station. It became the current custom also to wear tlie 
Bakhi on the wrist, wdiieh means an amulet formed out of twistt;d 
linen rags. In defiance and contempt of the true faith, (‘v<‘ry 
precept which was enjoined by the doctors of other religions, 
ne treated as a revelation. Those of Islam, on the contrary, were 
esteemed follies, innovations, inventions of indigent beggars, of 
rebels, and of highway robbers, and those who profess(‘d that 
religion were set down as contemptible idiots. These sciiti- 
inents had been long growing nj) in his mind, and ripened gra- 
dually into a firm conviction of their truth. 

jH sjs 


Account of an organ. 

Ill A. II. 988, Ilaji nabib-iillah exhibited an organ, which 
he had brought from Eurojie, and wliicli was certainly one of 
the wonders of the world. It w'«s like a large box, and tlie size 
of a man. A Feriiigi sat inside, and struck the wires with the 
end of a peacock’s feather,* producing all kinds of sounds ; and 
although the box was closely watelied, yet Feringis, some of a 
red, some of a yellow colour, kept coming out of it and retiring 
within it. The people who witnessed this marvel were thun- 
derstruck, and to describe and belaud it as it deserves, would be 
impossible. 

sjs :ie * H: 


♦ The original of this clause is very doubtful, and the meaning is 
rendered conjecturally. 
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l^ranshiiioH of (he DlahahharaL 

One ni^lit diiriuj^ tlie year 91)0, the kinjj; sent for me, and 
desired me, to translate the iMahahhurat, in eonjniiction with 
Nakib Khun. The eonseqnencc ^Yas that in four months 1 
translated two out of tlie eighteen sections, at the puerile absur- 
dities of uhieh, the eighteen thousand creations may well be con- 
founded. E'aucy such injunctions, as how you are to sit, what to 
eat, and a prohibition against turnij)s! But such is my^fate, to he 
employed on such works. Nevertheless, I console myself with 
the rejection, that wdiat is predestined must come to pass ! 

After this, Mulla Shabri and Nakih Khan together accom- 
plished a portion, and another was com])leted by Sultdii Ilaji 
Thanesari by himself. The Slieikh (Faizi) was then directed to 
convert tjie rough translation into elegant ])rose and verse, but he 
did not coinpleU^ more than Iwo sections. The llaji having com- 
mitted errors in his first translation, was ordered to revise it, under 
the injunction that he w^as to l(‘avc out nothing of conse(|nenco, 
and he had revised an hundred sheets, when the order was re- 
ceived for his dismissal, and he was sent to Bhakar. lie now 
resides in his nati\ c city of Thanesar. Most of the scholars who 
were employed upon this translation are now said to be likely to 
accomjiauy the Kiiuravas and Pandavas in the day of resurrection , 
May tile rest, for tlieir sincere penitence, be spared, by the mercy 
of God ! 

The translation was called llazmnama, and when fairly en- 
grossed and embellished with pictures, the nobles had onhu’s to 
take copies, and thus secure themselves a blessing. Sheikh Abu- 
1-fazl, who had already written against onr religion, wrote the 
Preface, extending to two sheets. God defend me from his inti- 
delitics and absurdities ! 

♦ :i(; * * * 

Tn A. II. 991, the king erected two buildings outside the city 
where he might feed fakirs, both Musulinan and Iliiuhi ; one he 
called Khairpiira, the other Dharmpura. Some of Abu-l-fazEs 
peo[)le had the charge, and used to spend the king’s money in pro- 
curing food. As the Jogis also used to flock there in great numbers, 
a separate receiving-house was built for them, and called Jogipdra. 
Nightly meetings were held in private with some of these men, 
and they used to employ themselves in various follies and extra- 
vagancies, in contemplations, gestures, addresses, abstractions and 
reveries, and in alchemy, fascination and fnagic. The king him- 
self was an adept iii alchemy, and used to exhibit the gold which 
he made. One niglit in the year, called 81hv-rat, was appointed 
for a grand assembly of Jogis from all parts of the country, on 
which occasion he would eat and drink witii them promiscuously* 

He ^ * 
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111 A. 11. the king hehl the festival of the anniversary of 
his eoroiiatioin aecording totlie practice established in oklcii time, 
(luring which, every one had free ac’cess to the shops, having no- 
thing to pay, and the king himself received the usual jiresents 
from the nobles and others, so that even food, scents, and the 
profits of dancers and fiddlers were carried away into the treasury. 
From a Mansahdar (d’ 5000 to a humble footman, all had to pre- 
sent offerings; and even I, this powerless atom, who was held in 
no account at all, except that I used to be styled llazari, from 
holding one thousand Bighasrcnt-frei*, and was accustomed to liken 
myself to the old woman in the story of Joseph (dod’s blessing on 
him !), had to jiresent my forty Rupees, which received the honoj 
of being accepted. I do not like my position, and should be glad 
to be in any other ! 

During this festival the king’s eh^est son rec(‘ived a Mansab of 
i 2,000 ; the second, one of 9()00 ; and tlie third, one of 7000. 

5|: 4: * * Jf: 

In A. II. 90(), the king called to rniiuk something alxmt the 
hook which 1 was then translating, and directed Ilakirn Abu-1- 
fateh to give me a horse, a shawl, and some other presents, and 
pointing me out to Shah Fateh-ullah Uzdu-d-daidah, who was 
invested with the charge of the Ayma Lands, he observed that I was 
an inhabitant of Badanii, and that as the Shah had found a flaw 
in the title of my Madad-mVish land in Basawar, his Ma jesty had 
conferred njion me some in Badaun, in li(Mi of it. Shah Fateh - 
ullah then presented in a bag an offering of 1000 Rupees, which, by 
exactions and oth(‘r most o])})rcssive means, his agents had recovered 
from the wretched widows and orphans of Basawur; and u])on 
his representing that his officers had collected this surplus from 
the Ayrna lands fraudulently alienated from the public rent-roll, 
the king told him to retain the money for himself. Three months 
after this, the Shiih died, and wdien my Firman was engrossed, 
1 took leave for a year, went first to Basaw ar, and then to Badaiin, 
from which place 1 wished to make a journey to (fujrat, to see 
Mirza Nizamu-d-dm Ahmed, but delays occurred to prevent my 
(iarrying this intention into effect. 

In A. Jll. 996, the son of the Raja of Kamaun arrived at La- 
hore from the Sewalik hills, for the juirpose of paying his re- 
spects. Neither he, nor his ancestors (flie curse of God on them !) 
could ever have expected to speak face to face with an Emperor. 
He brought several rare presents, and amongst them a Tibet cow, 
and a musk-deer, which latter died on the road from the effect of 
the heat. 1 saw it with my owai eyes, and it had the appeararuie 
of a fox. IVo small tusks projected from the mouth, and, instead 
of horns, it had a slight elevation, or hump. As the hind-quarters 
of the animal were enveloped in a cloth, I could not examine the 
whole body. They said that there were men in those hills, all 
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Imivy, ami nion who Hy witli wiiip;.^ and they pointed out a tr(*e 
which yields fruit all the year round, (jlod knows wdiether ail 
this is true ! 

-i. ;f: * ^ 

S 7 iei lilt A hdu-n-rndn. 

Sheikh Ahdu-n-uabi, Sadarn-s-sadur, was son of Sheikh Ahmed, 
son of Sheikh Abdn-l-kiidns, of (langoli. lie wamt several tiims 
to Mecca and Medina. ^ lie pnt on the appcarauei^ of 

great piety. When lie was appointed to the Sadarat, he distribntc'd 
among the peo]ilc an immense ({uantity of Madad-in’ash, AVakf, 
and Pensions. No Sadar during any fonruM’ n^ign had so much 
power, and no one gave away one-tenth of the Wakf wliicli he 
did.* The king was for some time so intimate and uiuieremoni- 
ons wdth him, that he would rise to adjust the 8heikli\s slijipers 
when he took liis l^ve. At last, through tli(‘ enmity of Alakh- 
dnmu-l-mulk and some other ill-disposed and dec(‘itful doctors, 
he fell in the king’s estimation, and began to he treated very dit- 
fiTcntly. The chief reason of the change was this : — 

At the time that the king arrived at Patehpiir from Banswara, 
Kazi Ahdii-r-rahim, of Aluttra, complained to the Shoikli that a 
rich Brahmin had taktm all the materials, which he liad collceted 
for the huildiug of a mosqiu*, and applied tlnmi to his own pur- 
poses in building a temple for an idol, and that when lie rinnon- 
strated with him, the Brahmin, in the ])resence of a multitude of 


* It is quite impossible to reconcile this eulogy with the taunting 
and acrimonious tone adopted at p. 246 ; nor does any conceivable varie- 
ty in the reading of the two texts admit of any essential diifereiicc of 
sentiment ; unless indeed, we consiiler that the grasping iSadur was 
Makhdumu-l-mulk, and not Sheikh Abdu-n-iiahi ; which ajipears oji- 
posed to the wdiole tenor of the text, and esjieciully to Ahdu-n-nabi’s 
declaration at the close of the extract. It is scarcely permitted us to 
iiniigme that so grave an author might possibl}^ he indulging in a little 
playful irony. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Sadar resembled those of a 
Chancellor, or an Ecclesiastical Registrar ; the chief differeriee being, 
that when the Sadar, as wc liave seen to be frequently the case, plun- 
tlcred the property of helpless widows and orphans, he w'as flayed 
alive, or trodden to death by elephants. As such punishments would 
be esteemed barbarous in modern times, and us our tortuous system of 
law geuorally delights to exercise its sophistries and suhtilties in behalf 
of notorious criminals, there can be little doubt that, if any Sadar were 
in these days to prostitute the sacred obligations of his ofliee to such 
infernal purposes, he would escape with im]muity : — at least upon 
earth. 

(’omniittunt eadem ili verso erimina tato ; 

Hie crucem prelium scelerjs tulit, liie tliuUeaiu. 
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people (may hi«i tnouth be crammed with nmd !) applied bml and 
abusive language to the IVopIiet (ibepeatu* ot‘ (iod r(‘st will) bim I) 
and grossly reviled all Mii‘^ulmaiis. AVbeii tbe BridiTiiiu was 
summoned belbre tbe Slnikb, be refused to come, so Sbeikli 
yVbu-l-fazl was sent to bring bim. Sbeikli Abu-l-fa/d on bis 
return rejiresiailed wbat be bad beard from tbe ])eo]ile ol‘ Muttra ; — 
namely, that llu', lirAbmiu certainly bad used foul language. 
Uj)on this, the learned in the law decided, some of them for death, 
some for public exposure and tine. Tbey uere conse([uently 
divided into two parties, and held many disputations on tin* sub- 
jeet. Although tin* Sheikh went to ask for leave to ])unish him 
capitally, tbe king wotild give no distinct reply, but said vaguely, 
that tin; Sheikh was himself responsible for carrying into execu- 
tion the sentence of the law, and einpiired Avhy he consulted 
him. During this long sus[)cuse the Brahmin continued in y>ri- 
son, jiud iiotwithstaudiiig that the ladies of the royal household 
used their exertions to g(‘t him released, yet, out of regard to the 
Sheikh, the king ^voiild not give his eonsenhp 

The Sheikh continued to importune the king for a reply, but 
all be could get was, that be had already passed his orders, and 
the Sheikh knew what tbey were. When tin* Sheikh returned 
to his home, he immediately issued orders for the Brahmin’s 
death. When the king learnt this, he was very angry. The 
ladies within, and the Hindus w'itliout, the ])alaee, exclaimed, 
“ Is this the faithless man whom you have promoted and favored, 
and has he readied to such a pitch of insolence as not to regard 
your wishes, and to put an innoi'cnt man to death, lor the mere 
purpose of displaying his power and authority?” They conti- 
nued to ])Our sucli-likc complaints into the ears of the king, so 
that he could no longer restrain his indignation. * One 
night, at Anup-talao, a couchve of divines assembled, from whom 
he enquired their opinions on the sidiject. * * The king at last 
singled me out, and said, “When ninety and nine opinions are in 
favor of one coarse of proceeding, and a hundredth in favor of 
another, do you think it right that tin* Muftis should act ujion 
tiie latter. *What is your opinion ?” 1 rejdied, that it was a 

legal maxim that punishment should not he inllicted where th(*re 
was any donht. The king was sorrowful, and said, “AVasiiot 
Sheikh Ahdu-n-nabi aware of this maxim, that he killed tliat 
unfortunate Brahmin?” I replied, that the Sheikh was certainly 
a wise man, and that he no doubt had acted in direct contraven- 
tion of the law, but that he might possibly have adopted that 
<*(mrse, to restrain turbulence, and to strike at the root of the 
people’s insolence. * * * 

The king’s agitation was so great that his hair stood on cud, 
like that of a lion, and some people behind me wins]>ere(l that 1 
should not carry the controversy any further. All of a sudden, 
he exclaimed in anger, “ You are not at all right.” Upon which 
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I Tuado a low how, and retired to a little distaiiee. From that 
day I have a])aiid()ued iny presmnpluons and controversial inan- 
lUT, and take my placv apart from the p;i’oups wliieli surround 
the throne. It is only now and then that 1 \euture to advance, 
and make iny obeisance at a respectful distance. 

It was on this aee.ount that Sheikh Ahdu-n-nabi’s prosperity 
declined. * * He died- in the year 9!iJ. 

:!ic :5i 


Sheilik Faizi. 

He is commonly called the “chief of Poets,” but he was in 
fact a mere Poetastcu’. lie (*.xeelled in the minor arts of \ersiti- 
catioii, eni 5 i:^matic lines and rhyming. In history, in ])hiloIogy, in 
medieine, in l(‘t((‘r-wnting, and in composition, he was witliout a 
rhal. Ilis earlier compositioms in verse hear his titular name 
of Faizi, which he subsequently dignihed info Faiazi, in order 
that it might corrcsfiond with tlio grammatical amplification of 
Allann, by which his younger brother, Ahii-hfazl, was known, hut 
tlie change was ill-omened, for lui survived to enjoy his last title 
only one or two months, and then met his death with great alarm 
and iiupiictude. 

He was an idle and vain talker, a hy[)Ocritc, and a lianght\\ 
malicious, dishonest, eiu ions, perfidious, and ambitious man. lie 
reviled the three first Khalifas and disciples, the ancestors and 
descendants of the Prophet, the wise ajul the excellent, the pious 
and the saintly, and, in short all Musuhiuins in gcaieral, and ridi- 
culed the principles of their faith, [)ri\ately and j)ublicly, })y 
night and by day. Ilis conduct was so ahominahle, that even 
Jews, Christians, Ilijulus, Sabians and Giu'hres are considered a 
thousand times less odious, lie act(‘d eiitiri‘ly against the tenets of 
the Muharnmedan religion. What was forbidden in that, was law- 
ful to him, and vice versa. 

He composed a Commentary upon the Kuran, consisting entirely 
of letters without diacritical points, in order to oblittTatc the sf)ots 
of his infamy, but the waters ofa hundred oceans will never cleanse 
the stain he has contracted, until the day of judgment. He compos- 
ed it in tlie very height of his pcrfitly and druukcuness, ajid dogs 
were a]low(‘d to tread on every letter of it. In the same S])irit of 
pride, stubbornness, and infidelity, he met his final doom, and in a 
manner which I trust no one may again see, or hear of; for when the 
king paid him a visit on his dcatli-bed, he harked at his face like a 
dog, as the king himself acknowledged in juihlic ; his whole face was 
swollen, and liis lips ap[)care(l black, as if soiled with dentifricej, 
insomuch that the kingobsened to Ahu-1-fazl, “surely the Sheikh 
has been rubbing deutifrice ou his teeth, according to the Indian 
fashion.” “No,” replied Abd-1-fazl, “it is the stain of the clot- 
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ted blood wliicli ho 1ms boon spittiup;.”* lii truth, oron this 
soouc was but a small rolributiou for the hlaspheinics of which ho 
bad boon guilty, and for the ooutumelies which ho had uttered 
against the Prophet, the last of the apostles, (the peace of God he 
upon him, and all his family!). Se\eral abusive chronograms 
were Avritten on the occasion, of wdiich the following are only a 
few. * * ^ * 

lie had composed poetry for forty years, correct enough in 
point of versification and language, hut uttiu’ly destitute of heauty, 
either in sentiment or rehgion.t lie has joined the dry bones 
together pretty well, but the skeleton has no brains. The condi- 
ments of verse are sutHeicntly abundant, but quite tasteless, * ''' * 
as is proY(‘(l by no one reiuemhering his lines, although the very 
vilest ])oets nu'et with some qiioters and ailmiri'rs. NeNcrthe- 
less, he wrote, w'hat with Diwans and Masmn is, more than twenty 
thousand lines ; and, notwithstanding that he exqiendiid thi* rich 
revenues of his jagir upon tlieir transcription, and in sending cojiies 
to his friends, far and near, not one of them ever read his jioems 
twic(\ The following verses of his own selection were giAcn by 
him to Nizamu-d-din Ahmed as a memento. * * * * * 

Pray, tell me w hat beauty is tbere in them ! 

At the time that Sheikh Faizi was })roceeding to take charge 
of his office of the deputyship of the Deccan, 1 w rote him two 
letters from the foot of the Cashmir hills, and informed him of 
the cause of the king's displeasure and his refusal to allow nn* to 
pay my respects. Upon this he wrote to the king a lettoj* of 
recommendation, which was conclied in the following words, and 
despatched it, on the tenth of Jamadhid-awwal A. 11. 1000, from 
Ahmeduagar to Lahore, and orders wTre given to Ahii-l-fazl to 
place it among the records of the reign : — 

“May it please your Majesty! Two friends of Midla Abdii-1- 
Kadir have arrived from Jladiiiin in great distress and sorrow, 
representing that the Mulla has been for some tim(‘ ill, and that 
in consequence of his failing to perform the jiromise which he 
made respecting his return, the servants of the government have 
treated him with great severity, and that there is no knowing 
what the result of it may be. They enquired also if the prolonged 
illness of the Mulla was unknown to your Majesty. 

“ Healer of the broken-hearted ! Mulla Abdu-l-Kadir is a very 
able man, and is well ac(p\ainted with all the sciences usually cul- 
tivated by the Mullas of Hindustan, and he was also a pupil of my 

* At the close of the historical narrative, the author tells us that 
Eaizi had been sjntting blood for six months before his death, and that 
his barking like a dog w^as the consequence of his making those animals 
his constant companions night and day, to insult the Musulmans, to 
whom they arc an abomination. 

t This IS by no means the general estimate of his poetry, Avhich is 
greatly admired in India, even to this day. 
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fnther’s. Your slave has b(‘eii acquainted with him for uearly 
Ihirty-sevcii years. IJesides being a person of deep learning, In? 
is a poet, and composes elegantly in Arabic and Persian. lit* 
is not a mere imitator, but an original thinker, lie also knows 
a little of Hindu Astrology and accounts, and is not at a loss in 
any held of knowledge, lie is acquainted with foreign, as W(‘II 
as with native, music, and can play at both the small and big 
gami‘s of chess ; moreover, lie writes a ])retty good hand. Xot- 
w^ithslandiiig that he possesses all these aeeomplishments, he is 
content and entirely divested of avarict*, of equable temperament, 
and a person of excellent morals and manners, l>nt ])oor, and w ith 
no fixed income, lie is sincere and wm’in-hcarled, and has e\ery 
confidence in your Majesty’s kindn(*ss. 

“At the tiuK* that the army was before Kumbalmir, he \olun- 
teered to join it. There he did the state good scriiee, and 
received a donation for his wmunds. Jalal Kluin Korchi, when 
he first introduced him at Court, said, ‘ 1 ha\(* brought a]>reaeher 
to j>resent to your Majc'sty,’ at which your Majesty was gratified. 
Mir Fateh-ullah also represented something r(‘specting the Muh 
hVs cinmmstauces, and my worthy broth(‘r, Abn-l-fazl, also know's 
Jiim well. Ihit according to the proverb, ‘A grain of good 
luck is l)ett(‘r than a sack fidl of skill.’ 

“As the Court is the* abode of the virtuous, I have taken the 
lilxTty to bring this destitute [K*rson to notice, and to jilaei* him 
before the foot of the throne, as if 1 w\as myself jnvsent. Did I 
not advocate his claims at this time, I should consider myself 
guilty of an oftenc^e against the cause of truth and justice. 

“ May God, the omnipotent, place the s laves of tfie (^ourt under 
the heavenly shadow of your ro}al Majesty ! and may he meici* 
fully make their feet firm in pursuing the ]>ath of rectitude, and 
justice, and in acquiring the knowledge of ti uth ! May he preserve 
your Majesty as the protector and nourisluT of the lielpless, the 
bestowTr of mercy, the jiardoner of errors, throughout the world 
and all worlds, and bless you with thousands upon thousands of 
sources of wealth, abundance, grandeur and felicity, ufion earth 
and in heaven ! 1 inqilore all this for the sake of tlie pure spirits 

who surround the throne of grace, and the saints upon earth who 
join in the matutinal chorus of prayer. Amen, Amen, Amen.” 

Should any one, ujion pernsing this, o])serve, that Sheikh 
Faizi’s regard and aflcetion for me, which is evidenced by this let- 
ter, is but ill requited by the harshness and severity with which I 
have spoken ol‘ him, especially after his death, when the precept 
of “ speak not ill of the dead” should h(‘ strictly observed, I have 
only to reply, that the observation is perfectlv just, but under 
tlie circumstances, I enquire, what could I do ? seeing that the 
Iriith of religion and the maintenance of one’s faith are para- 
mount to ail other obligations, and that the maxim 1 never 
deviate from is, that my love and liatrcd should be subservient to 

2 L 
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God's cause. Although 1 was Slieikli Faizi’s eoin])aniou for forty 
years, nevertheless, after he apostatized tVoin his redigion, eluinged 
his rnaiiiiers, and entered on vain controxersies, I b(‘canu‘ gradu- 
ally estranged from him, and, especially after what occurred at Ids 
death, I hold myself no longer his friend. When we are all sum- 
moned before the throne of God, we shall receive sentence accord- 
hig to our deserts ! 

Sheikh Faizileft a library of four thousand six hundred volumes, 
some of them exquisitely copied with, what may he said to be, 
even unnecessary can' and expense. ‘IMost of them wc're auto- 
graphs of the rc'speetive authors, or at least copied by their con 
temporaries. They were all transferred to tin' king's library, 
after being cjitalogued and numbered in thn'e diderent sections. 
The first included Poetry, Medicine, Asl rology, and Music; the 
second, Philosophy, Siifyism, Astronomy, and Geometry ; and 
the third, or lowest, gracle, includ(‘d Coinmentarles, Traditions, 
Theology, and l.aw. There were also one hundred and one differ- 
ent copies of his poem, “ Nal-Danian.” 


The Tarikh-i-Badauiu is one of tlic coininon- 
cst histories to be met with in India. One of 
the best copies is in the Asiatic Society’s Jj‘- 
brary. Other good ones arc to be found in 
Banda, Lakhnau, Kolc, and Batna. 

Seven copies c-.oneur in giving the following 
as the initial verses, with tJic exception of a 
variety in the first word of the second line : — 

B utI 

The work concludes with a date : — 

fJ’ ^ aU jSsl 

JU 

JlyU , |«UjS1 
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]\'»)'rK (j. 

On. the liHoirU’d^v of Sniiscril by Miiliaiuou’dans. 

Jt is a common ( rror to suppose that Fuizi 
(v. p. li’21) was tlic first* INlnhammoilaii who 
mastered the dilfieiilties of the Sanscrit, — 
that language, “ of wonderful strucliire, more 
perfect than Greek, more copious than Latin, 
and more exquisitely rclined than either.” 

Akber’s freetlom from riiligious bigotry, his 
ardent desire for the cultivation of knowledge, 
and his emtouragement of every kind of h^arn- 
ing, and especially his regard for his Hindu 
subjects, imparted a stimulus to the cultivation 
of Indian litx'rature, such as had never prevail- 
(xl under any of his predeca'ssors. Hence, 
besides Faizi, we have amongf^t the Sanscrit 
translators of his reign Abdu-l-Kadir, Nakib 
Khan, Mulhi Shah Muhamnied, Mulla Shabri, 
Sultan Haji, Haji Ibrahim and others. 

In some instances it may admit of doubt, 
whether the translations may not have been 
made from versions previously done into Hindi, 
oral or written. The word Hindi is ambiguous 
when used by a Muhainmedan of that period. 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmed, for instance, says that 
Abdu-l-Kadir translated several works from the 

Elphiustone’s tllstorjf of Tndia^ Vol, II p. 2Sl. Biographical 
Dictionary L. U, K. Vol, I. p. 

2 L 2 
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TrJunlL Now, w(! know tliat Jio translated, 
amongst other works, the Raniayana and the 
Singhasun Batisi. It is nmeh more probal)lc 
that these wei’e in the original Sanscrit, than 
in Hindi. Abdu-!-Kadir and FcTishta tell ns 
that the Mahabhurata was translated into Per- 
sian from the I find}, the former* ascribing the 
work chiefly to Naklb Khan, tlie latter to Faizi. 
Here again there is every probability of the San- 
scrit being meant. In another instance, Abdii-l- 
Kudir tells ns that he was called upon to trans- 
late the Atharvana Veda from the Hindi, which 
he f'xcused himself from doing, on account of 
the exceeding ditlicnlty of tlie style and ab- 
strnseness of meaning, upon which the task 
devolved npon llaji Ibrahim Sirhindi, who ac- 
coinplislu'd it satisfactorily. Hcn'o it is eviilent 
that nothing but Sanscrit could have been 
meant. 

But though the knowledge of Sanscrit ap- 
pears to have been more gen ('rally ditfused at 
this time, it was hy no means the first occasion 
that Mnhammedans h:id become acquainted 
with that language. Even if we allow that 
they obtained the abridgment of tin; Pancha 
Tantra, under the name of fables of Bidpai, or 
Hitopadesa, through the medium of the l^eh- 
livi,'!' there are other facts which make it e(|ual 
ly certain that the Midnunmedans had attained 

* Ilis nccoiuit, whicli v^ill be seen at p. 251, is very confused, and it 
is not easy to pjatlier from it what share each of the coadjutors had 
in the translation. The same names are given in the Avin-i-Akberi. 

t e Mthnoire pretixed to S. de Sacy’s Edition of Calilah wa 
nah, Paris, 1816. See aho Bioffraphie Universellef Tom. XXL p. 471. 
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a correct knowledge ol‘ the Sanscrit no! long 
after the establishment of their religion ; even 
admitting, as was probably the case, that most 
of the Arabic translations w'cre made by Indian 
foreigners resident at Baghdad. 

In the Khalifate of Al-Manuin, the Augustan 
age of Arabian literature, the treatise* of Mu- 
hammed bin Musa on Algebra, which was 
translated by Dr. Bosen in Ittdl, and the medi- 
cal treatises of Mikah and Ibn Dalian, w ho are 
represented to be Indians, f show that Sanscrit 
must have been well known at that time; and 
even before that, the compilations of Charaka 
and SiisrutaJ had b(!en translated, and had dif- 
fused a general knowledge of Indian medicine 
amongst the Arabs. From the very first, we 
find them paying particular attention to tliis 
branch of science, and encouraging the- jirofes- 
sion of it so much, that two Indians, of the 
name Marika and Siileh, the former of whom 
translated a treatise on poison into Persian, held 
appointments as body-physicians at the Court 
of Hardnu-r-rasind.'^ 

The Arabians possessed during the eai’ly 
periods of the Khalifate several other Indian 
works which had been translated into Arabic, 
some on astronomy,|l some on music,^| some on 

* ColcVirooke, Miscellaneous Essays^ Vol. II. pp. 144 — 504. 

t Biographical Dwtionanj, L. IJ. E. Vol. II. p. -42. 

'I l)i(*z, Analecta Medica, pj). 12() — 140. 

§ Journal of Education, Vol. VIII. p. 170- Royle, Antiquit i) of 
Hindu Medicine, p. 64. Oriental Mag. March, 1823. Dllcrbelot, Art, 
Kefab al Samovm. Abul-fjiragii, JJisL Dynast. ]>. 1.38. 

11 (hisiri, Bibliotheca Esciirialensisy Vui. I. p. 126. 

ii; Casiiri, ibid, p. 42/. 
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judicial ustrolony,* some on interpreljiliou (»(' 
di'<'ams,t soiiK' on the r<!li<>:ion and lheoj>ony of 
the Hindus,]; some on their saered scriptures, § 
some on the calculation of' nativities,|] some on 
j)hysiognomy,*il and some on palmistry,* besid(‘S 
others, which need not be here enumerated. 

I1‘ we turn our eyes towards India, we find 
that scarcely had these ruthl(;ss conquerors 
gained a footing in the land, than Biruni ex- 
erted himself with the utmost diligence to study 
the language, literature and science of India, 
and attained, as we have already seen, such 
proficiency in it, as to be able to translate into, 
as well as from, the Sanscrit. Muhammed bin 
Israil al-Tanukhi also travelled early into 
India, to learn the system of astronomy which 
was taught by the sag(‘s of that country, j There 
seems, however, no good authority for Abfi-l- 
fazl's statement, in the Ayin-i-Akberi, that Abu 
IMa’shar (Albumazar) visited Bc-nares at aii ear- 
lier period ; — and the visit of Ibn-al-baithar 
to India, four centuries afterwards, re.sts solely 
on the authority of Leo Africanus.j. 


* Ilottingeri Prompt uarium, p. 254. 

t Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, Vol, 1. p. 401. 

X Gildenieister, r/(? 7W;f/.s huiieis Script t, Ar abb, pp. 104 — 11‘J. Dp- 
Giiij^nes, Mem, de rAcadem. des hiscript, Tom. XXVI. p. 701 ct seq, 

§ D’llcrbclot, Artt. Anbertkvnd, Ambahoumataht Behergir, See also 
Ketab alkhaji, Ketab Roi al llendi, and several other articles under 
Ketab, 

11 llaji Khalfa, A^ol. 1. p. 282. Diez, Analecta Medica, p. IIS. 

^ D’llerbelot, Biblioth, Or. Tom. IV. p. 725. Diez, Analecta 
Medica p. 117. 

Ilaji Kbalfa, Vol. I. p. 263. 
t Caairi, Bibl, Escurial. Vol. I. p. 429. 

i llottingcri Bibl, quadrip. ap. Gildemeister, Scriptt, Arabb, p. 80. 
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Again, when Firoz Shah, after the; capture of 
Nagarcole, in the middle of the fourte<;iitli 
century, obtained possession of a valuable San- 
scrit library, he ordered a work on philosophy, 
divination and omens, to be translated, under 
the name of Dalail-i-l'lrozsbalii, by IMaulana 
Jzzu-d-din Khabd Khani, whose historical work 
will be noticed under the Ivhilji Dynasty ; — and 
to have enabh;d the translator to do this, he 
nuisl have acepiired no slight knowh;dge of the 
original, before, his selection for the duty. 

In the Nawwab Jalalu-d-daulah’s lilmiry at 
Ijakhnau, there is a work on astrology, also trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit into l^crsian in Firoz 
Shah’s reign. 

A knowledge of Sanscrit must liave ])revailcd 
pretty generally about this time, for tlnne is in 
the Royal Library at Lakhuan a work on the 
veterinary art, which was translated from the 
Sanscrit by order of Ghaiasu-d-dhx Muhammed 
Shah Khilji. 

This rare book, called Kurrntu-l-inulk, was 
translated as early as A. H. 78;J— A. D. IHHI — 
from an original, styled SMobir, which is the 
name of an Indian, who is said to have been a 
Brahmin, and the tutor of Susruta. Tin; Pre- 
face says that the translation was made “ from 
the barbarous Hindi into the retined Persian, 
in order that there may be no more need of a 
reference to Infidels.” 

It is a small work, comprising only 41 pages 
8vo. of 13 lines, and the style is very concise. 
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It is divided into tilovcii Chiipl('rs, and fliirly 
Sections. 

Chapter 1. On the hvmls autl names of horses, . . t Sections. 

11. On their odour, on riding, aiul hreeding, 1 “ 

III. On stable niaimgcineiit, and on u'as])s 

Imilding n(‘sts in a s(a]»]e, 2 “ 

IV. On colour ami its varieties, 2 “ 

On their bleniislies, “ 

VI. On tlicir limbs, 2 “ 


Vll. On sickness and its remedies, 1 

Vlll. On bleeding, { 

IX. On Total and ditd, . .... 2 

X. On feeding for the purpose of fattening, .‘i 
XL On ascertaining the age by tlie teeth,. . 0 


Tl»e j)rccise ai'C of this work, is doubtful, be- 
cause, although it is plainly stated to have been 
transhited in A. li. 76.3, yet the reigning ])rin(,‘e 
is called SultanGhaiasu-d-dinMuhainined Shah, 
son of Mahindd Shah, and th(“re is no king so 
named, whoso reign corresponds with that date. 
If Sxdtan Ghuiasn-d-din Toghlak ho meant, it 
should date (JO years earlier, and if the king of 
Midwa, who bore that name, be meant, it should 
be dated 100 years later; — either way, it very 
much precedes the reign of Akber.* 

The translator makes no mention in it of the 
work on the same subject, which had been pre- 
Adously translated from the Sanscrit into Arabic, 
at Baghdad, under the name of Kitabu-l-Baita- 
rat. 

* It is curious, that without any allusion to this work, another on the 
veterinary art, styled Salotari, and said to comprise in the Sanscrit ori- 
ginal 1 f),i)00 slokas, was translated in the reign of Shahjcluin, “ when 
there wvre uiauv learned men who knew Sanscrit,” by Sayyid Abdullah 
Kluiii Bahadar Viroz Jang, wdio had found it amongst some other San- 
scrit books, which during his expedition against Mewar, in the reign of 
Jehangir, liad been plundered from Ainar Sing, liana of C!Jhitor, and 
“ one of the chief Zemindars of the hill-country.” It is divided into 
twelve Chapters, and is more than double the size of the other. 
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From all these instances it is evident that 
Faizi did not occupy the entirely new tield of 
literature for which he usually obtains credit. 

The same error seems to have pervaded the 
history of European scholarship in Sanscrit. 
We read as early as A. D. 1677 of Mr. Mar- 
shalls being a prolicient in the language, and 
without mentioning- the dubious names of An- 
(pietil du Perron* and Father Paolino,t otln-rs 
cotdd perhaps be named, who preceded in this 
arduous path the celebrated scholars of tJic 
present period. 

In such an enquiry as this also must not lx- 
omitted the still mor(' important evidenc(> sifford 
ed by the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh, from which w(' 
have a most interesting extract in M. Peinaud’s 
“ Fragments Arabes et l*ersans inedits relatif a 
rinde.” This extract vras translated in A. H. 
520 — A. D. 1120, — by Abu-I-llasan AU bin 
Muhammed, from the Arabic of Abii Saleh bin 
Sh'ib bin Jama’, who had himself abridged it a 


^ Sec Gesckichte dev Fhilosophiet Vol. 1. p. 412. Edinb. Rev. Vol. 
1. p. 75, and Heeren’s Historical Researches, Vol. U. j). 129. 
t Bolden speaks of his Grammaiica Samscredmnica, Rom. 1790, as 
full of the grossest bliintlers Sir William Jones designates him as 
“ homo trium litterarum/^ and Leyden is even less complimentary m 
his strictures: — “The publication of his Vyacarana, Rom. 1804, has 
given a death-blow to his vaunted pretensions to profound oriental 
learning, and shown, as was previously suspected, that he was incapable 
of accurately distinguishing Sanscrit from the vernacular languages of 
India. Equally superficial, inaccurate, and virulent in his invective, a 
critic of his own stamp would be tempted to retort on him his own 
quotation from Ennius : — 

Simia quam similis turpissima bestia vobis.** 

See Das alte Indien, Vol. II. p. 471. As. Res. Vol. X. p. 278. Journ. 
.dfsiafigwe, Tom. II. p. 216. lieeren, llistoi . Kca. Vol, II. p. 108, M. 
Abel-Remnsat Nouv. Mel. Asiat, Tom. II. pp* d05 — 315. Qmrt. 0/. 
Mag, \ol IV. p., 158. 
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hundred yt'urs before from n Sanscrit (Hind \va- 
ni) work, which the Arabic author entitles 
Abal)ii-l-Mn1uk,ov “ Instruction of Kinp;s.” The 
translator was librarian of Jurjan near the Cas- 
pian sea, and the copy of the Arabic transla- 
tion wdiich he examined was in the hand-writing- 
of Abd Saleh himself. The original Sanscrit 
is described as being chiefly, like the Kalila 
wa Damna, in the foi’in of dialogue, in which 
quadrupeds and birds are the interlocutors. 
The Persian Iranslation is badly executed, 
b<dng much too literal, and without any preten- 
sions to style, and the same neglect of the most 
ordinary grace and embellishment has been ob- 
served in the author's own compositon, in the 
portions which are original. 

M. lleiuaud is of opinion that the translated 
Sanscrit Avork was composed about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, certainly long- 
previous to the Raja Tarangini, and probably 
to the Mahabharata ; and that the subsequent re- 
putation of that poem threw' the translated w'ork 
into the shade. If so, it would go far to show 
that the Mahabharata is, as Wolfe and Heyne 
say of the Iliad, a collection of older poems 
already current ; for there are many passages 
in the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh which are almost 
verbatim the same as they are at present pre- 
served in the Mahabharata. Indeed, it might 
be said that the Mahabharata was itseli the 
work translated by the Arab, had not animals 
been represented as the speakers. 

The learned Editor also thinks he has dis- 
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('oveml in this extract indications of tlic Brali- 
mini(‘al inflaciuu^ l)('int>- cstalilishcd over tlic 
Kshalryas, at an <'poch suhseiiucut to the war 
Ix'twecn the Panda va and Kiirava. The infer- 
(‘nc(; however rests upon very <piestionahle 
grounds, so <[nestionahle indeed, tliat we are 
tempted to exclaim, as the ])io!is Persian trans- 
lator does at tlie end of each Indian fahle 
recorded hy him, “(iod only knows tin* truth ! ’ 

At any rate, we hav(' hen' ajiothej' instance 
of Sansiu'it having’ Ix'C'n translatid lud’ore llit' 
ch'venth century. 

The IVranuscript is nnmhen'd (fi in the Bih 
liothe(]ne dn Poi at I’aris, and has heen de- 
scribed in theJonrnal Asiatiipie atditl'erenf times 
hy iVI. Qnalremere and iM. Jules Mold. 

The Ih'isian translator’®' says that his father 
was th(! compiler of an historical work, and 
that h(' himself had written a history ol' the 
Barmeifules from their orii>in to tlu'ir <‘xtine- 
tion. He was a travelh'r, for he informs us 
that he had visited the tond)s of Daniel, Kze- 
kiel, and Jonas, and certain ancient buildings 
in Persia and Eiabylonia. Be informs ns that 
he commenced his book A. 11. o20 — A. D. 

1 120, — during the reign ol’Sinjar, son of Malik 
Shah, Sultan of tlie Saljukis, but lu' must have 
lived long after this, for he reiairds an event of 
A. 11. oB<). 


It is not easy to useertain his real name. M. Keiiiainl ^ives it as 
Aliu-1- Hasan All bin Muhanimed. M. Quatremerc and M. Mold say 
his name is utterly unknown, and give hispediuree as grandson of Mn- 
halleb bin Muhaiiiinetl Inn Shadi. 
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llift %vork is a chronological abridgment of 
nniv(Tsal history to the sixth century of th<‘ 
Hijri. He quotes several rare authorities and 
makes a critical use of them. The topic on 
which he appears to have exercised most of his 
reseaches is the history of Persia, on which 
subject he promises to write hereafter a mort' 
detailed account. He gives many curious and 
circumstantial details on (h'ography, derived 
not only from books, but from bis own personal 
observation. 

The authorities he quotes are the history 
of Tabari, the Shahnama, Garshaspnama, Pe- 
riimuznama, Bahmannama, Kush-pil-dandan, 
Ab6-l-muayyid Balkhi, Hamza Isfahani, and 
some others. He says, that he quotes these in 
original, although they will be found to agree 
but little with one another, in order that his read- 
ers may know all that has been said upon tin* 
subjects he discusses ; that he abridges their pro- 
lixities, and discards their quotations in verse ; 
that if ever he quotes poetry, it is on account of 
its intrinsic excellence, or its peculiar adapta- 
tion to the subject he had to illustrate. 

“ The transactions of the kings of Persia,” 
he continues, “ are the only ones which J pro- 
pose to recount at length, because that country 
is placed in the centre of the universe, because 
it forms one quarter of the habitable globe, be- 
cause it is the cradle of the human race, because 
it is the residence of the kings of the fourth 
climate, because other portions of the globe, 
such as China, India, Zanj, Arabia, Greece, 
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and Tiirkistaii sire not to be compared to I'ran, 
nor is siny oUier country, wliethcr east, west, 
north oi' south, — because, moreover, in reading 
the history of Pe rsia, any one (;an at tlic same 
time instruct himself respecting the state, posi- 
tion, peculiarities and marvels of other coun- 
tries.” 

This work, therefore, as far as it goes, msiy 
he considered an introduction to the History of 
Persia, and that the author completed the entire 
work cannot he doubted, hecansi^ he constantly 
alludes to the details which he has given in 
the subsequent part. The discovery of the 
complete work would be a matter of congratu- 
lation. It was at one time the intention of M. 
M. Saint Martin and J. Mold to publish tin* 
Mujmal M'ith a commentary, and tlu're is great 
cause to regret that the death of the former 
interrupted the project. 

The work, as at present preserved, consists of 
twenty-five Chapters, of which many comprise 
merely chronological tables, such as those of 
the Prophets, kings of Rfun, Arabs, Samauides, 
Buyidcs, Ghaznevides, Saljukians, and Greeks, 
but enters into more particulars respecting the 
Hindu kings of India, the ancient kings of Per- 
sia, Muliamnied, and the Khalifs, celebrated 
tombs, and Muhammedan cities. Without the 
last chapter, which is missing, the Manuscript 
contains oOo folios.* 

* Sec Jowr/ifl/ trois. ser. Tom. VII. pp. iMT) — 285 Tom, 
\l. pp. 136 — 17^^/258 — 301, 320 — 361. Le lAvre den Rois^ Tom. 1. 
j)p. 1 — lx. AiHpictil du Perron, Zendavesla/Voni, II, ])p. 352, et scq. 
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Extracts. 

Tliston/ of (he Jats and Meds. 

As an account of the Jats and Meds is "iven in the first part 
of the original work, I shall commence mine hy making them the 
subject of it. 

The Jats and Meds ar(‘, it is said, descendants of ITam. They 
inhabited Sind and the hanks of the river ]5ah. ■ Jiy tin* Arabs 
the Hindus are called Jats.* The Jats kept large herds of 
goats. The Medsf used to invade the territoric'S of the Jats and 

* Res})ccting the Jats of Sind, Masson observes : — 

“The Jets constitute, the great bidk of tlie fixed agricultural j)opu- 
lation of Kacli Oandava, as of the Punjab and Sindeiie provinces ; to 
say nothing of the countries between the Sutlej and (hinges. A race 
so widely dispersed, of course, claims attention. AVherever located it 
IS distinguished hy speaking nearly the same dialect, and the name 
designating it carries us back to the (letic or (lothic invaders of India 
and of Eurojie To the north and west of Kaeh (hindava they are 
not Ibuiul as agriculturalists, but rather as itinerant professors of 
humble arts, somewhat like gypsies. Under such conditions they 
may he discovered at Ivahal, Kandahar, and even at Herat, at which 
latter place they are called, pcrhajis with nd'crenccto their oeeupations, 
(Riarih Zada, or descemhints of the poor or lowly. Puit wherever they 
go they preserve their vernacular tongue, the Jetki. In tin* Punjab 
I believe, they do not occur wcstw'ard of the Jelain, which is instruc- 
tive, as sliowing, if they represent the ancient Gclie races, how^ the\ 
have been juislied forward by siihseipicnt invaders. There can he no 
doubt but that the (ictic once possessed the whole of the countries 
immediately east and west of the Indus. With the Jet ])0])ulatiou, 
cast of the Jtdam, waggons, to the traveller from the west, first maki' 
their apyiearaiice. 

“The language of the Jet races deserves notice, especially with re- 
ference to the important question, what is Hindi ? Materials for tin? 
comparison of its various dialects exist in their sevi'ial Vocahularies, 
and the labour of reviewing them could not be uiiiirofitahlc. The 
settlement of the Jets in Kach Gandava has been at so remote a period, 
that they now appear as the Aborigines. Their sulidivisions are nii- 
uierous. The names of some of them are the Kalora, w hieh formerly 
gave }jrinces to Sind, Kokar, llampi, Tiinia, Ahbrah, Pusnrar, Machi, 
llowra, MaiijO, Waddara, Palal, Puah, &c.” Journey to Kelat, p]). .‘351 
— 3. Sgc iiho ZeitscJirift f. d. Kiuide d. Morf/enlandes, V5)l. Ill p 2011. 

t It is said that there is a tribe called Mez, on the lower Indus, if 
so, that may be the proper reading of the text, by adding a diacritical 
point. They are doubtless the same as the Mand mentioned at p. 
fid, respecting whom Ihn Haukal observes: — “The infidels who inha- 
bit Sind arc called Bodha and Mand.” If Med should be the cor- 
rect reading of this latter ]>assagc (and a transposition of })oints is all 
that is required to make it so) we might he encouraged from the jux- 
taposition of the two names, to look iqiou them as descendants of tin* 
ancient Medes, for Herodotus observes that the Medes were dw ided 
into six clans, of which one was the Budii. {Clio, c. vii.) 
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put them to great distress, which coTn])elled thorn to take refuge 
on the other side of the ri\cr Pahan, but being aeeustoined to the 
use of boats, they easily crossed and made a sneccssfnl attack on 
the Mods, killed many of them, took several prisoners, and plum 
dered their country. 

One of the Jat chiefs, seeing the sad state to which the Meds 
were reduced, made the j)eople of his triljc understand that suc- 
cess w\as not constant ; that there was a time when the jMeds 
attacked the Jats, and harrassed thenj, and that the dats had in 
their turn done the sam(‘. lie impressed n])oii their minds the 
utility of both tribes living in })eace, and then advised the Jats 
and Mods to send a few chiefs to wait on king Dajiishan, (l)ar- 
yodhana) son of Dahnit, (l)hritarashtra) and beg of him to 
appoint a king ov(t them wdio might gov(n*n them, and that good 
might result from it. After some discussion, his ])roposilioii was 
adopted, and the emperor Dajn.shan noininat(‘d his sister Dassal, 
wife of king Jandrat, a powerful ]irince, to rule* over the Jats 
and M(‘ds. Dassal went and took ehnrg(‘ of the country and 
cities, the partieulars of which and of the w isdom of the jjriiicess, 
are detailed in tin* oiiginal w'ork. 

There was no Brahmin or w^ise man in the country who bad 
attained to siudi a degree of wisdom as the qmum. She there- 
fore wrote a long letter to her brother for assistance, who col- 
lected 3(),()()() Brahmins from «all Hindustan, and sent them, with 
their families and adherents, to his sister. 

There are several discussions and conversations about these 
Brahmins in the original w^ork. 

From this time Sind became pojndons. 

The original work gives a description of tht' provinces, tl\e 
rivers and wonders of the country, and mentions the foundation 
of cities. 

The city which the (picen ma<1c the ca])ital, is callinl Askaland.’*' 
A small j)ortioii of the country was made over to the Jats, tRid 
one of them was elected as their chief; his name was Jiidrat. 

Similar arrangements were also made for the Mods. 

This government continued for tw^enty w^ands of years, after 
which the Bharats lost possession of the country. 


History of the kingdom of Cashmir and Ildl. 

It is said that Util was the descendant of Sanjwarah, son of 
Jandrat, and of the daughter of Dahrat. Having inherited in 
Hindustan the territories wdiieh had been occiij)ied by Jandrat 
and Dassal, who w^ere members of a powerful clan, (?) his autho- 

This is no doubt the Asbkandra of Pottmger and others, which, 
as It is called by Biladori Askalandusah, is not improbably the Alexan- 
dria Oxydrace of the Greeks. 
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rity was very great. He built several cities and places of nolo. 
TIis country was remarkable for the superior quality of the cloth 
that was manufactured there. The exportation of this fabric, 
without the stamp of the king, was prohibited. This stamp was 
an impression of his foot witli saffron. 

It happened that the wife of the king of Cashmir bought some 
of the cloth hearing the stamj) of Hal,* and having made up a 
dress of the saTiie, she appeared before her husband, wh(» at the 
sight of the stamp got jealous, and asked her whence she got the 
cloth, and what stain]) was on it. His wife replied that she liad 
bought it from a mcrchaid. The merchant w^as sent for, and the 
king made enquiries about it. Th(‘ merchant said that the stamp 
on the cloth wms an inqiression of king Hal’s foot. On hearing 
this the king of Cashmir sw^ore he would go and cut off the leg 
of king Hell. His Wazir observed, that there were great many 
Brahmins in that eonntry wdio would oppose him, and that he 
wonld not he successful.” The king of Cashmir did not heed this 
advice, but marcbed out with bis army. When Hal beard of 
the king of (.’aslimir’s intentions, he was much alarmed ; he sent 
information to the Brahmins anil told tlicm of the king of Cash- 
inir’s threat, and said it hehoved them thiTefori^ to throw obsta- 
cles in his way. The Brahmins offered up tlieir prayers, and 
counselled him to have an elcjihaut made of clay, and to have it 
placed in front of the battle field, llul did so, and as soon as 
the king of Cashmir’ s force, that marched in advance under Ibeii' 
commaiider-iu-ehief, had come near the elephant, the elephant 
burst, and the flames it threw out destroyed a great part of the 
invading force. 

The king of Cashmir was then compelled to sue for ])eacc, a< 
the conclusion of wdiicli, Iliil sent many {ircsents to him ; and 
the king in order to fiilfll bis oath, cut off the leg of an image 
made of wax, and returned by water. He was ail vised not to 
ptficeed by water on account of the depth and strong current 
of the river. In compliance with this advice he disemba’rked. 
At every day’s journey the river fell, till its breadth was diminished 
by several parasangs. In that country he built many houses 
and villages. The sea in Hindi is called Savandar (Samudr). 
Hence the chief town was called Savandi, and it exists to this day. 
He also built several temples and superb cities. Soon after, 
he was informed of the approach of an enemy, which obliged 
him to return to his country, whence he ex{>ellcd the invaders. 
The government remained for a length of time in the hands of 
his descendants, and all the Hindus were obedient to them. 

* This IS the same legend as that of Mihirakula in the Raja Tarin- 
gini, (II. d2;) and the foot plays an important part in several other 
Indian stories. One will be found above, at p. 104. See also Spren- 
ger’s El-Mas^iidt, p. 318. 
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XXIV. 

T.VRl'KH-l-IIAKKr. 

This work contains a brief general history of 
Muhammedan India, from the time of the slave- 
kings of DeJili to that of Akbcr, in the forty- 
second year of whose reign it was composed, 
i. e. A. H. 1005 — A. D. — 7. The name of 

the author is Sheikh Abdu-l-Hakk bin Saifu-d- 
din of Dehli. From a quatrain in the preface of 
his history, it would appear that Hakki, “ the 
true,” while it contains a play upon his own 
name, is a mere literary appellation, assumed 
according to a practice common in the east, 
and by which name he seems to wish that his 
history should be known, though it is most fre- 
quently styled Tarlkh-i- Abdu-l-Hakk. 

Abdu-l-Hakk was a descendant of one of 
Timur’s followers, who remained behind, it is 
said, together with some other foreign chiefs, 
at Dehli, after the return of that conqueror 
to his native land. The Sheikh early appli- 
ed himself to the cultivation of knowledge, 
and at twenty years of age had mastered most 
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of tho customary branches of education, and 
learnt the whole of the Kuran by heart.* At 
the time he was prosecuting his studies, the 
authorf tells us that he used to go twice a day 
to college, morning and evening, during the 
heat of one season and the cold of another, re- 
turning for a short time for a meal to his own 
house. As he informs us that his dwelling 
was two miles from the college, this state- 
ment, if true, shows that he travelled eight 
miles a day, which, it must be confessed, exhi- 
bited unusual ardour in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. llis father observed that he did not enjoy 
pastimes like other boys, and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his intense application. 

Upon leaving Dehli, he associated for a 
long time with Abdu-l-Kadir, Sheikh Faizi 
and Nizamu-d-din Ahmed at Fatehpur,;}; but 
left them upon some slight misunderstand- 
ing. Nevertheless, through the interest of the 
latter, he obtained a passage on a vessel pro- 
ceeding to Arabia, whither he went on a pil- 
grimage. He dwelt for a long time in the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, and derived much 
instruction from the learned men of those cities. 
He wrote works upon many subjects — commen- 
taries, travels, Sufi doctrines, religion and his- 
tory, and his different treatises amount altoge- 
ther to more than one hundred. The best 
known are the Medina Sakina, the Madariju-n- 

* Bddshdh-ndma of Abdu-l-Hamid Lahori, (MS. fol. 451 v.) 

t Amdru-UAhhydr, (MS. fol. 354 v.) 

X of Abdu-l-Kadir, (MS. fol. 228 r.) 
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Nnbuwat, the J azbii-l-Kulub,* and the Akhbaru- 
1-Akliyar. In the year 1047 H. although ho 
was then ninety years old, he is saidf to have 
been in full possession of his faculties, and to 
have employed himself in religious duties, in 
instruction, and composition, as vigorously as 
if he had been still a young man. 

The author, who now holds a high rank 
among the saints of Hindustan, informs us that 
Ids desire to write history arose from a perusal 
of theTarlkh-i-Firoz-shahi, by which he alludes 
to that of Ziyau-d-din Band, as he- mentions 
that the lives of several kings are contained in 
it, which is not the case with the other histories 
of tliat name. But as that work concludes 
with the beginidng of Firoz Sh^i’s reign, he 
sought to obtain information respecting the 
kings who succeeded him, and lighted upon the 
Tarikh-i-Bahadar-shahi, written by Sam Sultan 
Bahadar Gujrati, from which lie has extracted 
down to the reign of Behlole Jjodi. He then 
thought it would be advisable to complete the 
reigns previous to those noticed in the Tarikh-i- 
Firoz-shald, and therefore abstracted from the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiii the reigns from Mu’izzu-d-din 
Sam (Midiammed Ghori) to Nasiru-d-din Mah- 
nuld bin Sultan Sliamsu-d-din. He has been 
judicious in his small selection, as these three are 
the best authorities for their respective periods. 
From Behlole ].iodi to his own time he has 


* This is a history of Medina, which was commenced in that city in 
A. H. 1^98, and has lately been very well printed in Culcutta. 
t BddalM-ndma, ut supra. 

2 N 2 
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depended on verbal information, and upon what 
came under his own observation, all the rest of 
his work being taken, as he candidly confesses, 
verbatim from the three authors above quoted. 

After carrying, in the first chapter, the general 
history of Dehli down to Akber’s time, he gives, 
in the second, a compendious account of the 
i\ilers of Bengal, Jaunpur, Mandu, Deccan, Mul- 
tan, Sind and Cashmir, but the narrative is 
much too brief to be of any use. 

Extract. 

Shortly after ascending the throne, Firoz Shall was mnrtlcred 
by his maternal uncle Mnbariz Khan. Selim Shah had antici- 
pated this, and had therefore asked his wife's consent to kill her 
brother, saying that if she did not accede to liis proposal, she 
would not long see ht*r son alive. The senseless woman, not think 
ing her brother capable of such an act, would not give her consent, 
and accordingly Firoz Shah was soon after murdered, as Selim 
Shah had predicted. Firoz Shah reigned not more than three 
days and 5 hours. After his murder, all his Afghiiii relations 
claimed the throne. One assumed the title of Sekander, ano- 
ther of Sultan Ibrahim, and a third of Siilt/ni IMuhammed A'dil. 
The rivals contested the point amongst thciUvSelves most jiertina- 
ciously for three or four years, when at length, in the month of 
Shawwal in the year 91)3, the llurnai of Ilumaiyiiii again spread 
the wings of its prosperity and good luck upon the kingdom of 
Hindustan. Tlie dust of distress which had obscured the beau- 
tiful face of the kingdom was washed away by the water of peace 
and union, and the heart of the country was invigorated by a new 
infusion of life. Joy and gladness, gratitude and boundless hope 
were diffused among all people, both high and low, rich and 
poor. 

Within six months of his second reign, Ilum^nyiin, while stand- 
ing one evening enjoying the fresh air on the top of the red palace 
in the Fort of Dehli, heard the “ Azan” called, and sitting down 
out of respect to the summons to evening prayer, his foot slipped 
by accident, and he fell to the ground. He died on the spot, or 
at least a few days afterwards, and the bird of his victorious 
soul fled to the nest of Paradise. From God we proceed, to God 
shall we return ! 

He was succeeded by his son Sult-^n Abii-l-fateh JaUlu-d-diii 
Muhammed Akber B^dsh^h Ghdzi, of super-eminent dignity, &c. 
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&c. He ascended the tlimne in his youtli, and though more 
than forty years ha^'e elapsed since his r(‘igu began, he is still in 
the very bloom of his dominion, and in the conij)iencement of his 
power, for every day brings accounts of new victories and new 
conquests, so that by the blessing of God his kingdom extends 
over th(‘ whole of llindiistan, (which is called “ Chahardang,” 
that is a quarter of the world,) including all its forts and territo- 
ries, without any one being associated with him in power, and 
without any one (laring to offer op])osition. This country is hounded 
on three sides by the sea, and all the kings and their descendants, 
chiefs, nobles and lUjas, and all peojde, of every degree throughout 
the whole country, })ay allegiance to him, willingly acknowledge 
him as their sovereign, and place the head of abject submission 
on the ground in his pr(‘sence. Territories, treasures, (‘lei)hants, 
horses, armies and all oUht things, suitable to the state and dignity 
of Emperors, came into his possession in such abundance, that they 
are beyond all calculation, and are of a value far exceeding any 
thing which has ever yet been in the possession of other Eiiiper- 
ors. 

** This monarch, at the very commencement of his reign, effected 
that which kings who have reigned many years have not hcjcn 
able to accomplish ; God can place the whole world in the hands 
of one ]»ersou !” 

The kings and Sultans, who have been spoken of in this hook, 
are not worthy of those titles in the pr(‘senci‘ of the exalted 
majesty of Akber, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
individuals ; but to call even them kings, in comparison, requires 
no small degree of courage and resolution. 

In short, it is difficult to describe the victories of the Emperor 
Akber, and the mode in which he captured countries, his regula- 
tions, his principles of government, his extraordinary orders, his 
courteous and engaging manners, and the many innovations which 
he introduced. Entire volumes and registers w^ould be requisite 
for such a purpose. If 1 he blessed with a long life, and if I receive 
the aid of God, I shall attempt to the utmost of my power to write 
the history of the Emperor. May it he the will of God that, 
through the aid of this omnipotent Emperor of Emperors, the 
Muhammedan law and religion may be established for ever and 
ever ! O God of the worlds, acicept this ])rayer !” 

Size. — Small 8vo. containing 142 pages of IS lines each. 


As this time-servinj; saint was prepared to 
speak of his reforming patron in such a prepos- 
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terous strain of adulation, we have little reason 
to r(‘grct that li(> never fulfilled (he purpose of 
writing an aceount of his reign. 

The host copy of this little history, which 1 
have si'en, belongs to Nawwab Nasiru-d-diu 
Ahmed of Panipat, in whose collei^tion it is im- 
properly called Tarikh-i-Salatin Ghori. Nizam- 
n-d-din, a physician resident at Banda, also 
possesses a good copy. 

In a Manuscript belonging to a native gen- 
tleman at Dehli, the first chapter closes with 
those words, “ thus ends the first chapter of the 
Tazkiratu-s-Salatin,” which would imply that 
this work is known by that name ; but, if so, it 
cannot be the work generally known as the 
Tazkiratu-s-Salatin, for that is devoted to an 
account of the Himlu dynasties, and upon that 
compilation Colonel Wilford, in his essay on 
Vicramaditya and Salivahana, makes the follow- 
ing just observations : — 

“ This treatise is a most perfect specimen of 
the manner of writing history in India; for, 
excepting the above list, almost every thing 
else is the production of the fertile genius of 
the compiler. In all these lists the compilers 
and revisers seem to have had no other object 
in view, but to adjust a certain number of re- 
markable epochs. This being once ettccted, the 
intermediate spaces are filled up with names 
of kings not to be found any where else, and 
most probably fanciful. Otherwise they leave 
out the names of those kings of whom nothing 
is recorded, and attribute the years of their 
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reign to sonic among them better known, and 
of greater fame. They often do not scruple to 
transpose some of those kings, and even whole 
ilynasties ; either in consequence of some pre- 
conceived opinion, or owing to their mistaking 
a famous king for another of the same name. 
It was not uncommon with ancient writers, to 
pass from a remote ancestor to a remote des- 
cendant; or from a remote predecessor to a 
remote successor, by leaving out the interme- 
diate generations or successions, and sometimes 
ascribing the years of their reigns to a remote 
successor or predf'cessor. In this manner the 
lists of the ancient kings of Persia, both by 
oriental writers, and others in the west, have 
been compiled : and some instances of this na- 
ture might be produced from Scripture. I was 
acquainted lately, at Benares, with a chronicler 
of that sort, and in tin; several conversations I 
had with him, he candidly acknowledged, that 
he filled up the intermediate sjiaces between 
the reigns of famous kings, with names at a 
venture ; that he shortened or lengthened their 
reigns at pleasure ; and that it was understood, 
that his predecessors had taken the same liber- 
ties. Through their emendations and correc- 
tions, you see plainly a total want of historical 
knowledge and criticism ; and sometimes some 
disingenuity is but too obvious. This is, how- 
ever, the case with the sections on futurity in 
the Bhagavat, Vayu, Vishnu, and Brahrnanda 
Puranas ; which with the above lists constitute 
the whole stock of historical knowledge among 
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the Hindus ; and tlic whole might be coinj)rised 
in a few quarto pages of print.”* 

The Tarikh-i-Hakki opens with a passage 
from the Kuran. 

Cl 0 1| j Cl ft 1 ) 

t»Xi) siJaAj 

IjtyXLo iyc\^ j/0 AJ 1 jJ^Kv«^JlS Ji 

fCj iSh. jlk*!| ui^JI uCJU tS 

iCiyy> die j LoyfcC 1^ ,j^.ai. 

The conclusion varies. Three copies end 
with which precedes the passage given 

below. A fourth copy ends with The 

most perfect closes M'ith a chronogram, which if 
written by the author, would seem to show that 
he wished his work to be styled Zikr-i-Muluk. 
The preface, as before observed, authorizes the 
name of Tarikh-i-Hakki. 

^JS 1*^'! 

aJLL« (JjU y aJUi^ (jojS v_jL* 

^ J (^1 A]J!a**u| 

j]j,!ii ts t_jU5 ju« u jiw ^j] <sxj ts 

cdfi iLoya ^ c«jtis tijj dyj Aj cAyi^issw Co*") 

jX^ax'y j jJLfcfc ) jkaJiS j liXM ^ g.*Ui<| jjya«l 

j ^J)baai ^^1 j 

.jb _} ui.-'.'-b: 

* Asiatic "Researches, Vol. IX. pp. i32, 133. 
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XXV. 

‘i 

Z U BDATU-T-TAW A'Rl' K 1 1 . 

Tills is a general history, composed by Sheikh 
Nurii-l-Hakk, al-Mashraki, al-Dehlivi, al-Bo- 
klian, the son of Abdu-l-Hakk, noticed in the 
preceding article. The addition of al-Mashraki 
would imply that his family had clianged thidr 
abode from Dehli to some district of Jaunpur. 

Nurii-l-Hukk’s work is an enlarged edition 
of his father’s history, and was composed, as 
the author informs us, in order that hy improv- 
ing the style, and supjdying omissions, he miglit 
render it worthy the acceptance of his patron, 
tShcakh Faridu-d-din Bokhari, with whom he 
was connected by marriage, and who suggc'sted 
the undertaking. It is for this reason that a 
large space is devoted to an account of Sheikh 
Faridu-d-din’s expeditions during the time of 
Akber, and an interesting detail is given of 
his proceedings in Cashmir, the Khybcr hills, 
Jammu, Jasrauta, Ramgarh, and other places 
in the Sewalik hills. The same olhcer was sub- 
sequently appointed to the pursuit of Khusru 
in the early part of Jehangir’s reign, in which 
expedition he acquired credit for considerable 
2 0 
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gallant, ry, and under the title of Murtuza Khan, 
inanag(Kl for some lime the affairs of the empire. 

TIni work commenees with the reign of Kntb- 
n-d-din, and ends with the close of Akber’s 
reign, which is copiously abstracted from the 
Akbernunia, and comprises one half of the 
entire history ofthe Dehli emperors. This is by 
far tlie most valuable ])art ofthe work, for be- 
sides what he <'opiesfrom Abii-l-fazl, the autlior 
writes much from his own knowh'dge of con- 
temporary events. A hope is held out that the 
author may be abhi to continiK; tlie Avork, and 
detail some of the events of .lehangir’s reign, 
of whom he was a contemporary. 

Contents. 

History of tlie kings of Dehli, from p. K‘> to .‘KifK 
History of tlie kings of MAlwa, from }>. to IkS, 

History ofthe kings of (luzenit, from p. IIS to jr>(S, 

History of the kings ofthe Deeean, from ]>. loS to 4S2. 
History of the kings of (.-ashmir, from ]). ‘l(S2 to TiOO. 

History of tlie kings of Sind and Tliatta, from p. oO/ to oI 1, 
History ofthe kings of Multan, from p. oil to oKi. 

Hi, story of the kings of Bengal, from }>. ol/ to 5132. 

History of the kings of Jaunjiur, from p. 5*32 to 542. 

Size — Large Hvo. comprising 512 ])ages, of 1(3 lines to a jiage. 

By Muhammed Hashim, tlie author of the 
Miintakhabu-l-lubab, this liistory is styled the 
Tarikh-i-zubda. The name of Zubdatu-t-tawa- 
rikh is very common, and besides the history of 
this name, wdiich will he noticed in another part 
of this work, there are two which have a clas- 
sical reputation both in the east and west ; one 
by Hafiz Abrfi, noticed above, (Art : IV.) the 
other by .Tamalu-d-din Ab<i-l-kfisim Kashi. 
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TImto is one also of a later date by KainalKlian 
bin Jalal Mnnajjiin. It is a i^encral history, 
but ehietly devoted to Persia, tin; history of 
Avbieli it briiip;s down to the close of the six- 
leentb eentiiry. 


I'X TRACTS. 

Sultana liazia. 

Sultana Jlazia was th(' (lana:l»tt‘r of Sult.in Slunii.su-titlin, aiitl 
was a wise, jusi, DK'rciful, att'af)l(‘, (xaieHcrul , and foituiiatt* sove- 
possc.'^siui; all the b(‘st (jiialiticatioiis wlncli bct'oiiu* a ruler, 
<‘vee|)t that slu‘ was not (‘udowetl with th(‘ form of a man. 8 Jie 
was a])])ointt'(l regent in the linu' of her father, antt (;on(ln(‘ted 
herst'lC with rernarkahle propruay. ilt'r mother was the chief 
l)ej.5:nni of tin' Inram, and tin' danyhter therefore was hretl up 
with prinet'ly notions heeomiini; her station. 

It IS said that Sultan Shamsu-tl-tlin nominatt'd her as his suc- 
eessor towards the elo,>(‘ of Ills ri‘i»2;n, and upon souu' of Ids rc'la- 
tions ()hs('r\in<^ that il was not projjer in him to st'li'et a tlaii^liter, 
when In' had sons li\'inii;, he repln'tl, “ m\ sons art' immerst'd in 
youthfid ph'jisnrt's, and are h\ no mt'ans cpialitied to i^ovt'rn a king- 
dom, as \ou will yoursehi'S ohserst' wln'n I am no mort'.” 

Whei. Snlt.ma ila/ia asetaided tin* thiont', all hn^iin'ss was 
again regulated at'cording to the system ('st<d>lished hv her father, 
and wliieh had ht't'ii su<])end('d during tin' late short reign ; hut 
some of tin' ministers and chiefs raisetl the standard of rehi'llioii 
against ht'r, and it wa.>> only ath'r inueh resist anee, eontintion, 
and slaughter, that her autljonty was eontirnn'il. SIu' h(‘Stow'<‘d 
honors and lands upon her nohles, led in*r own troojis to hatth', 
and aehieved Aietories at their head. After a short tinu', sin* 
diseardi'd her femak' ap]>arel and \eil, won' a tunic and cap ld\(‘ 
a man, ga\e puhlie ainlienet', and rode on an elcjihant wdthoui 
any attempt at eoneealment. 

( )ne of the most n'uiarkable incidents which occurred at the 
ht'ginning of her reign, was that, at the instigalion of a ])erson 
called Nur Turk, scAcral Carinathians, and in'ictics of Hindustan 
asst'uihled at Dehli from Aarious (piarters of Hind, (lujrat, Sind, 
the hanks of the Jumna and (hinges, and the environs of the 
(‘ajiital, and entc'ring into a bond of tidi'lity to one another, de- 
clared open hostility against Islam. M herever this Nur d’uik 
preached, the vagabonds used to collect, and call the Sunnis fools 
and idiots, iidiammg the minds of the common ])<'oplc against the 
wise men who followed the doctrines of Abn lianifa and Shafa’i. 
This insolence reached to such a ]ut('h, that on Friday, the titli 

o 
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of Rajab A. li. 631, n))ont a thousand of those (Jarmathiaris, 
armed with swords and shields, came in two bodies to the mosque, 
and attacked th(‘ Muliammedans. Many were slain by the sword, 
and many were trampled to death by the crowd. IJpon hearing 
the clamour, the royal troops sei/x'd their arms, and accompanied 
l)y several citizens, ruslied towards the scene of tlie (‘nconnter, 
and making an attack n]>on the heretics and C'armathians, des- 
patched them all to hell, and thus at last the tumult was allayed.* 
^ ^ ^ ^ 


Sulldu Mu izzu-d-dm Kaikobdd . 

Sulluii Mu’izzu-d-(lin was seventeen years old when he ascended 
the throne, lie w^as of a mild dis])osition, and courteous in his 
demeanour. It is said tliat Sultan Eall)an made his sons ovct to 
the (*are of tutors, and would not allow them any ph^asure or 
rexTcation. If any one of them was not preseiit at the stated 
times of prayer, the Sultan would not speak to him for a whole 
we(‘k, or ev(*n a whole month, and would (‘onduct himself toward 
th(^ otfender with gn^at sternness and severity. 

Mu’izzu-d-din, after In* became king, o])eu(‘d for himself the 
door of pleasure, and indulged in all kinds of di'bauelnTV, frivo- 
lity, and drunkenness, lie built a new city and jialai’i* within 
the area of Kiluklu'ri, on the hanks of tin* Jumna, and coll(‘ct(*d 
th(‘re, from the countries round Dehli, a hand of budbons, jesters, 
jdayers and singers, and surrounded himself with beauty and 
])leasure. All the people, on the princi[)le of “ like master, like 

* This curious anecdote is omitted by almost all the general histo- 
rians. It is licre given by Nuru-l-llakk nearly verbatim from the 
Tahakat-i-N asiri . 

The Carmatliians were the followers of a famous impostor, named 
Carmath, wdio in A. II. 27^ Avas the author of a sect which subvert- 
ed all the pririci])les of MuhamraedunKsm. He was a ^lerson of 
great austerity, and asserted that G(»d had eoinmanded him to ])ray 
fifty tunes a day; whereas M uhainmeduns enjoin only five prayers 
a (lay. llis followers allt'gorized all the jirccepts of Muhainniedan 
law% The sect multiplied greatly m Arabian Irak, and maintained 
during the \)enod of their existence constant wars against the Khalifs. 
In A. II. 3lJb they took the city of Mecca, filled the holy well with 
dead bodies, defiled and plundered the temple, and carried away the 
black stone, and did not restore it till A. 11. 33.9, pretending that they 
were ordered to do so by expn^ss revelation from heaven. 

The sect appears to have inamtaincd itself for a longer period in 
India than elsewhere. Mahmud, the Ghaznevidc, expelled them from 
the occupation of Multan, and here wc find them in torce at Dehli in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. Sec Dictionary of Religious 
Ceremonies^ v. Cavamethah ; D’llcrbelot, Biblioth. Or, v. Carmath ; 
lleiuaud, Fragments, p. 142. 
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man,” imitated his bad example, ami p:ave themselves up to rioting 
and (lehaiichery. J^ven the very mo.s(pi(‘s and other places of 
worsliij) \\ere di'filed, and the idol temples and taverns were tin* 
scenes of riot and volnptuonsness. There was no kind of adminis- 
tration or government ; high and low, rich and poor, had no work 
to perform, c'xcept to drink and he jolly, get nj) jovial parties, sing, 
gamble, sqnaiidca* monev, recite poetry, sc'areh out for new nu'ans 
of gratification, and ])ass niglit and day in rec'kless jmrsuit of the 
grossest sensuality and vi(H‘. * '''' 

Soon after he had d(‘t('rniined, at the instigation ofhis father, 
on murd(Ting the minister Malik Nizam n-d-din, some of his 
nobles, when he was intoxicated in his private apartments, oh- 
f aim'd his p(‘nnission to aecomj)lish that purpose, and })oisom‘d 
tin' minister by mixing a deadly potion in his wine. Upon his 
death, the little order and systc'in vvhieh prevaih'd in the govern- 
ment was eomj)h't('ly subverted, t'or he was an (‘X])erieuced and 
intelligc'iit statesman, and patronized learned men. 

A short thin* after this, Mifizzu-d-din became perfectlv dis- 
abled by finralvsis, lironght on by drunkenness ami venery, 
and day b> day his pain became more* exerueiatmg, as In* lay at 
death’s door in the \(‘rv palaec* which had been the scene of his 
revels. 

Meanwhile, Sultan Jalalu-d-din, who In'ld the post of ’Ariz, 
encamped at Ilapilr with a body ol'adhen'iits, consisting of Khiljis 
and relations, for the avowed ]mrj)ose of raising an arm v round 
his standard ; and sei'ing tliat Mu’izzu-d-diu lay bed-ridden ami 
ineajiable of exertion, In* delerniiiied to seiz(* the tlirone of Delhi 
for himself; upon this, the Tnreom.iiis broiigbt forth the king’s 
son, though he was but a child, from the f(*male ajiartmeiits, 
and seated him on the throne in the fort of Dehli, under the 
name of Sultan Shamsu-d-din. They also administered inedieines 
to Mu’izzu-d-din in the palace of Kilnklieri. Sultan Jalahi-d-din, 
with a select body of brave and determined followers, entered the 
royal andienee-eliamla*!’, and taking the boy from the throne, 
sent liim to Ids fatlu'r, M u’izzu-d-din, and slew many of the chiefs 
who adhered to his cause. 

Two days after this, a nohlemau, whose fatlier had been killed 
by thi* king, was sent into the palace to murder him. As his life 
w*as nearly extinct, a few kicks were sufHcit nl to des])atch him, and 
he was rolled up in a bed-sheet and thrown into the Jumna. Jalul- 
u-d-din tlicn seated himself on the throne in Kiliiklieri, but fearing 
the townspeo])le, and the nobles of Mnhzzn-d-dm's Court, to whom 
the Khiljis were very obnoxious, he cauic forth from Kilukherf, 
and according to the usual custom, ascended the throne in the 
old palace in tlic city. From that day the kingdom departed 
from the Turks, and canu* und(*r the dominion of the Khiljis. 
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Sul lull Aldii-(l-(Ilii. 

:i * lit -it 

The Sultmi canie tf) Delili, and em*aiiij>od on tlie ])lain of Sahzi, 
and at the close of the year hi),) TL entered the city, made the 
r(‘d palace the imp(‘rial residence, and distrilmtial lfjri>esses. ^Idie 
jieojde gave themsehesnp to pleasure, and n‘joie(‘d at aecpiiring 
tine\])eeted wealth, wliile by tliese means ALiu-d-din firmly secured 
himself in p()ss(5Sslori of the tlirom*. 

The wife of Sultan .lalahi-d-din tied to her vSou at Multan, and 
Ahiu-d-din, considering that the d(‘strnetion of the family of Jalah 
u-d-din was essentially necessary for his own security, sent d(),000 
horsemen to Multan, who inv(‘st(‘d the fort, and eonliiied them 
within its walls. The sous were soon taken captive,"*' and sent to 
Dehii, when tli{‘y WTre tirst deprived of tlu^ir eyes, then imprisoned, 
and tinally mnrd(‘red, and all their (dfects were* conliscatcaL 

In the year ()9S 11., the Moghuls created great constiu’uation, 
and the army of Mnltiin being sent against them, ])ut them to 
flight. Soon after, tin* 8ultau caused all tin* nobles who had 
d(*si‘rted Jalalu-d-din to he murder(‘d, and di‘molisii(Ml even tlu'ir 
housi's ; hut tvvoor thr(*(‘ es(*aped who had adlu*ri*d to the cause of 
Jalalu-dnhn's sons, and had e\iueed some show of grjuitude. 
These men were jiromoted and r(‘cei\cd into fa\or, while* all tin* 
r(‘St were exterminated, root and branch. 

After this, he despatclnal Ins army on an cx[)(‘dition to (hijrat, 
and devastated the whole of that jirovince. The liai of (iiujrut, 
w’ho was th(‘n at Ni'hrwala, tied to Deogir, whih* his wives, daugh- 
ters, treasure's, and elephants fell into the hands of the Mnham- 
nu'dans ; and tlie idol of Siinmath, vvlneh the llimlns had again 
set u]) after the di'partnre of Sultan ^lahniihl, was hroki'ii, and 
its fragments se'iit to Dehii. Uis generals phimh'n'd the supe'r- 
intendi'iits of tlu' tin* temj)les of money, jevvi'Is, and ('vi'iv artu'U* 
that was preeious, and even evieted from the iikui in their own 
eainj) all llu' gold, silver, and jevvc'ls, whieh tliey had aeepiired as 
booty, after jnitting them to various kinds of torture. The eon- 
S('(pi{'iiee was, that lliey were driven to desperation, and rebelled. 
Th(' Sultan, who had reitmined at Dehii, seizing tlieir wives and 
children, with the cruelty vvhicli was natural to him, threw them 
into prison, and Nnsrat Kluin, one of his ollicers, gave their 
women over lo tlu' Kaiaiiians for ]»ollntion, and dashing the little 
children njion the heads of their own mothers, thus harharonsly 
put them to death. From that lime commenced the practice at 
Dehii of making innocent wives and children suffer for the mi s- 

* Other authors tell us, that after the city had been invested for 
two mouths, it surrendered, on the condition that the lives of the 
princes should be spared, — Alaf Khuii, the king’s brother, guaranteeing 
their seeuritv. 
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ilocfls of their husbands and j)a rents : — for this harharons mode 
of [miiishnieiit did not ])revai] ])efore this y)eriod. 

i)iirin^ this year In^ sent an army ai^ainst Sewestan, and after 
eonqnenng the country, the wonum and children were chained hy 
the neck and feet, and transported to Dehli. 

At the close of th(‘ same year, Kutlupih Kliwajah made an inroad 
into Hindustan with s(‘veral thousand Moghuls from Mawaraii-n- 
nahr. They marched towards Dehli, creating great alarm and 
inte?Te])ting all communication. The Sultan left the city and 
cucain[)ed at Sah/i. 

if: if' if: ‘K 

It is reported that one day w hen Kiizi Mughisn-d-din \vas S(‘nt for, 
ho re])res(‘nted that he kmwv his end w^ns aj>proaehing, ‘‘ lh‘caus('," 
said he, “ 1 must ch'clare what is written in our hooks, and that 
may not he ])alata))ie to the king.” The king said, Sya'ak tin* 
truth aiul fear not.” lie* then einpiired, “ From what Hindu is it 
proper to demand taxes according to the law rdating to Ziinnns.” 
He r(‘pru‘d, “ From him who pays the revenue collector with 
hdl accpiiesceiice and unh(‘sitating readiness, for, as it is pc'rfectly 
law'ful to slay an inlidel, the capitation-ta\ has been imposed 
instead of death.” 'I’he Sultan smiled ami saiii, “ You speak 
ac(*ording to the written law, hut you see m> zt'al hu* religion has 
already induced me without any iustrm’tum to treat Hindus in 
the maimer you nu'ution.” The Sultsiu again empiired, “If tlu‘ 
public servants are guilty of peculation and emhi'//l(*nient, is it 
lawful to treat tlieni as common thiexes.” 'I'he K.izi repin'd, 
“ Pnnided tin* servants recei\t' suilicient salaries from the public 
treasury, li‘ they take more in the way of yieeiilation and emlx'Z- 
zlemeiit, tln'v may he treated with the ^ cry extn ine of M'\en1y 
and torture ; hut it is not lawful to mutilali' them, as that ynuiish- 
ment is n‘ser\ed only for the most lieinoiis oth'uei's.” Tin* Sul- 
tan said, “ That is pn'cisely what 1 do. 1 confiscate all their 
property of every kind and degn'c, and throw it into tin* public 
treasury. 1 have thus (‘hecked their malpractices and yieitidy, 
and shortened the hands of these avaricious people, so tliat they 
should not (*nniniit frauds u])on my (‘xcheipier.” 

Jf: If; ;{c * ;[c t 

At the dead of night they brought the remains of Akui-d-din 
out of the palace of 8iri, and buried them in the tomb wliieh In* 
had constructed in his litetime, near the ]\lanihur musjid. Alter his 
death, Alalik yabil, called the Katir, set uji as king, for tlirec 
short months, Shababa-d-dhi, youngest son of Alaii-d-dfn, though 
he was only five or six years old, and constituted himself as 
ministi'r. He blinded the tw'o elder brotln'is of the young prince, 
and imprisoned all the ladies of the royal household, till at last 
some of the slaves of Alau-d-din, who were in possession of the 
palace of Hazar-Sitiin, murdered him, and relieved the world of 
his atrocities. 
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Sultan Kuthu-(l-diii Mulnhak Shah. 

lie was son of Sultan Alan-d-din, and was stwcntern years oid 
Avlu‘n ho l)0J2;an to roii!;n. lie st‘nt Shahabn-d-din to Gwaliar, ainl 
drcadin,^ the liaiif^htinoss and pn^suinptioii of (lu* men who had 
assassinated Malik Sahit, ho dis]>(‘rsed tlnun in various directions, 
]mltinf>; to death those who ]>roh'ssed themselves the leaders, and 
who assuincil too in(le])endv‘nt a tone for his seenrity ; he then 
^avc himself up to pleasure, riotinp; and debauchery. ()u the 
very first day of his aia-ession he reltaised all th(‘ culprits impri- 
soned by Ids })rede(‘essor, amounting to seventeen or eiglitcen 
thousand men, and distributed a donation of six months’ ])av to 
the whole army. He incr(‘ased tlie sti})ends {)f the nobles, as 
well as the piaisions and allowances of tlie learned, and rv'stored 
to their former possessors many of the villages and lands which 
had been resumed tluring the reign of Alan-d-ilin. He ordered 
also that all the petitions, which had been thrown aside during the 
pr(‘C(‘ding reign, should he hnnight forward, that all grievances 
should he redressed, and that the peo]>li* should be relieved of the 
heavy contributions, fines, and imprisonments, to which th(‘y had 
l)een subject. In short, he annulled all the ruh‘s and regulations 
of Alaii-d-diu, and the people felt free and ha])])y when relieveil 
of their intolerable o[)pression and sevtu'ity. Wealth again began 
to flow into their purses, and ])leasure, revelry, and wine were tin* 
order of the day. As a natural conseqiienee, innnoralily and 
vlisregard of religion began to jnevail, and although almost the 
only regulation of AlauHl-diii which the SuKan maintained, was 
the prohibition against the drinking of wine, yet as lie himself 
was absorbed in his own pleasures, he set so had an examjdt* to 
his owm svdqects, that his precepts were ineflectual. Notwith- 
standing that Kuthu-d-din achieved victories, conquered whole 
countries, and sidnlued Gujrat, Deogir, and otluT ])laees, and not- 
withstanding that wealth and abundance were diiTused among 
the peo])le, yet at last his dis])v)sitioii heeaine soured, and all 
his excellent qualities were converted into vices. 

It was not long before tyranny resumed its reign, and blood 
began to flow as freely as in the reign of his lather, lie associ- 
ated with singers and buflboiis, and even insulted the saintly and 
revered Sheikh Nizam u-l-llakk. Amidst these manifold sources 
of ruin and calamity, the greatest arose from his aflectiou for a 
Hindfi lad, of the Paraw^au caste, wliom he named Khusni Khan, 
and elevated above the headvS of all the nobles in the kingdom. 
All the remonstrances of his counsellors were of no avail, and he 
only repeated to his favorite what people said of him, telling him 
that all his kingdom, his chiefs, his army, were not in his estima- 
tion worth a hair of Khusrii Khan’s head ; — which of course only 
augmented the pride and insolence of the favoriU*. 
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Olio night when they wore at their revels, tlie nngratef’ul 
wreleli inurdorcd his patron, and threw liis liody down iVoin the 
root ol‘ the Ifazur-Situn. He then rutlilessly massacred all t lie 
children, women, slaves, and all the families related to Alan-d-dm, 
and utterly (‘xterminated them, so that the \ engeanee of Almighty 
(xod at last ov(‘rtook Ahiu-d-din for his tn'atdiercnis murder ol' 
Jalalu-d-dm, and it was shown that ‘^Ave shall all he rewarded 
a(;eording to onr dcofls.** 

After this wholesale massacre, Khusru Khan, hy means of his 
wealth and the assistance of the Hind ns, as well as hecanse he, 
had removed all o])])onents, proclaimed himself Sultan, aseiaidt'd 
the throne, lavished the treasures, left hy Alau-d-din and Knlhn- 
d-din, upon the jieople of the city of all degree's, and assumed an 
air of royal [iride and haughtiness. lie inereasi'd tin* state' ami 
dignity of his Hindu n'lations, and of tlu' fi'w iMusulmans Avho ad- 
hered to his eaus(‘, and took to himself the uife of Aluii-d-din, 
before the usual jieriod of mourning had ('vjiireel. Hindus, dur- 
ing this period, took tlu' women of Musuhnans to their houses, 
and made seats and foot -stools of tlu' saert'd volunu'. dMiev 
worshipped their idols in mosepies, and n'joieed (‘\tra\agantlv 
throughout the whoh' country, that Dehli had again h(‘eome Hin- 
du. Eor lour months, prayers were re'ad for that ungrateful 
Hindu ill the jmhlie jmlpits, and his vile name was stamped on 
the coin of the realm. 

Jf. -Sf if. V 'I- 


Snllan 3hth(nmue<U son of Shah. 

' 1 - a 

It was ahout this time that the whole ol‘ the Diiah heeame 
uiiahle any longer to hear up against tht' grievous rack-rent iiig 
and oppressive taxes. The peo[)le in despair set tire to then 
barns and stacks, and earrAiiig away their t'atlli', heeanu' wan- 
derers on the wide world. Upon this, thi' Sultan gave ordt'rs that 
every such peasant who might hi' seized sliould he ])ut to death, 
and that tlie whole country should he ravaged and given up to 
iudiseriniinate ])lun(ler. He even himself marched out of the 
city lor that jmrpose, as if he had hei'ii going on a hunting ex- 
pedition, put to sword all the remaining population, and ordered 
their heads to he displayed from the hatfli inents of the fort. 
In this way, he utterly depojudated whole tracts of his kingdom, 
and inflicted such rigorous jmuisliment, that the whole world 
stood aghast. Jn short, the cruelties of this tyrant, whom some 
men call the just, surpass all belief. 

-t: ^ ^ ’t 

-> 
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(ihaidsu-d-din Shah. 

If poll tlio death of king Firoz, Tughlak Shah, the son of Prin(<' 
l'\it(‘h Khan, was raised to the throne in the palace of Firoz^dnuL 
lljuing distributed among his nobles the liigh oHices ol‘ th(‘ 
einjnre, he desjialehed a large army against Sultan Mnlnuriineil 
Shah, who, after a slight resistance, jiroceedod from Sirnuir t<* 
Snket, whence In* tied to Nagarcote, being pursued by the army 
of Tughlak Shah. 

Under tlie inlluenee of his youthful ]mssions, Tughlak Shah 
gave himself up to dehanehery and frivolity, and having hut litth* 
experience in the com'eilis of government, thought it incundient 
on him to imjU’ison his own brother, Khurram Arslan Shah ; upon 
which iVliii Hakr, sou of Zafar Khan, (he son of Sultan Firoz, 
actuated by the fear and suspicion arising from the fate of tin* 
Frince, took to flight, 

Malik lluknu-d-din, the Deputy Wazir, and a nundier of other 
uoliles, having joined Ahii Bakr, marched out and put Malik 
Mubarak Kahir to death, before tlie eulrauce of Tughlak Shah's 
palace at Firozahud, and the king, alarmed at the superior power 
of the rebels, il(‘d with Khun Jehaii through the gate iacing the 
Jumna. Malik Kulvuu-d-din pursued and seized him, and jiuttiug 
him and his followers to death, suspended their heads from that 
gate. ‘‘What pl(‘asures are thereunder (he sky? 'fhc kid 
frolics before the butcher’s shambles.” 

This event occurred on the 2 1st Sufar 791 A. 11. Tughlak 
Shuh reigned six inonthH and eighteen days. 


Aim liakr, so)i of Zafar K/uut, son of Sulldn 

firoz. 

Abu Bakr, after subjugating his enemies, was placed on the 
throne with the title of Abu Bakr Shiih, and possessing himself 
of the treasure, retinue and armies of Firoz Shah, became all- 
power fuL 

Sultan Mnhammed, proceeding from Nagarcote to Samanali, 
proclaimed himself king, and commenced collecting an army. 
The Amir Jadida (Moghul levies) of Samanah and the owners 
of lands situated at the foot of the hills, aekuowlctlgcd his 
supreme authority. Some of the nobles, deserting Abii Bakr 
Shah, did Sultan Mnhammed homage, and the Sultfm marelu'd 
well ecpiipped on Dehli from Samanah, and by the time he reached 
the environs of that city, he had collected a body of Cavalry to 
the amount of fifty thousand men. On the 2r)th Uabiu-l-akhir 
791, A. H. he reached the palace of Jehuu-nuinui. 
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Oil the 2iifl of Jainadiu-l-awwal a battle was foiii:;lit between the 
Sultan and A'l)n Bakar, inwbieli the Ibrrner sustained a total de- 
feat. ('rossin;^; the Jumna wdth two thousand liorse, lu' entered the 
Dual), and sent back Ids son, named llimiaiyuii Kluin, to Sania 
nab, with orders to colleet an army and join him, while he him- 
self eontimied at Jalesar near the banks of the Jumna. 

A fresh army of tifty thousand horse and foot was accordingly 
raised. Tn tlie month of Sha’ban of the same >ear, Sultan Mu- 
hammed marched on Dehli, a second time, and aa:ain eneounlen'd 
Ahii Bakar Shah. But Sultan Muhamnu'd’s fortune beinu; still 
unpropitious, he was defeated in this battle likewise. “Though 
you make the dust of battle rise like columns of smoke, yet will 
your bravery be unavailing, if fortune does not favour you. If 
tJie key is not in your hand, no force will enable you to wr(‘st 
o])en the door of victory.’’ 

Sidtaii Muhammed Shah, still eontinuing at Jalesar, issued 
orders to tlie ])eoplo of Multan, Lahore, and sev(*ral other places, 
directing them to kill the dependants of Ffroz Shah, wherever 
they might find them. Accordingly, a general imissacrc and 
great di'predation ensued, roads were closed, travelling ceased, 
and houses were desolated. 

In the month of Aluharram 792, A. 11. Brinec* Iliunaiyun 
Kh.in marched out, accompanied by sevtTal of the nobles, and 
laid waste the cm irons of Dehli, but Abii Bakar Shah, despatch- 
ing a force to op])ose lihn, put him to tlight. 

^ ^ t 

Sidldn Sikandcr Shah Lodi, 

-i' ^ 

About this time the scarcity of corn w^as so great that the [)eo- 
pl(^ were r(*lievcd of the established zakat . 

It is said that one day a Brahmin dcelan*d in the presema of 
sev(‘ral Muhainmedans that the religion of Islam was true, but 
(hat his own religion was also true. When this (h‘(‘laralion 
reached the car of the Doctors, they reported it to the Sultan, 
and as he was remarkably fond of religious (piestions and llieolo- 
gical controversies, he summoned the learned from \arious (jiiar 
ters, and invited their o]>inion on what the Brahmin had assert ( il. 
The learned gave it unanimously as their opinion that he should 
be imprisoned, and that he should then he d(‘sired to emhraec 
Islam, and if he shouhl reject it, that he slmidd he slain. Ae- 
eordingly, when the Brahmin was desired to embrace the Muham- 
medan religion, he refused to do so, and be was put to d(‘ath. 
Many other similar instances of hi^ zeal for leligion oreiurcd 
dining his reign . 
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Ill his time, Hindu temples were razed to the ground, and 
neither narne nor vestige of them was allowed to remain. In the 
city of Mathura no llindu was allowed to shave his head or 
heard, and tliere was not a barber that dared disobey the injune- 
tion. He prohibited the ]iroeession of the spear of Siilur Alas’ lul 
Ghuzi, w hich went every year to Bahraich, and women were not 
allowed to go on pilgrimages to shrines. 

^ 


Sulidn IhrdkUn^ sou ofSikander Lodi. 

In his time, corn, clothes, and every kind of merchandize were 
eheajier than th(‘y had evi'r been known to be in any otliin* n'ign, 
exe(‘pt perhajis in the time of Sultan Akiu-d-din Khilji, — hut ev(‘u 
that is doubtful. Aloreover, in the time of the latter, the cheap- 
ness was occasioned by every kind of interference and o])pression, 
and by a hundred thousand enforcements and punishments, 
whereas the cheapness of this reign was occasioned hy abundant 
harvests. In the time of Sikandar, also, the markets were very 
cheap, Imt still not so much so as in the time of Ibrahim, '['(‘ii 
jnaunds of corn could be purchased for one Bchloli : tiv(* sers ot 
clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could be purchased for the 
same coin. Every thing else was in the same exuberance ; the 
reason of all which was, that r«ain fell in the exact rpiantity w hich 
was needed, and the crojis were couseipiently abundant, and pro- 
duce increased ten-fold beyond the usual proportion. The Sul- 
liin issued an edict that his chiefs and nobles of evi'ry di^gri'c 
should take nothing but corn in })a3unent of rent, and no money 
was to he taken from the cultivators on any account. Countless 
ipiantities of grain accumulated in the several jagirs, and as ready 
money only was necessary for maintaining the jiersonal (‘X})ens(*s 
of the nobles, they were eager to sell their grain at any price 
which was procurable. If one offered four maunds for the Beh- 
loli, another, on account of his necessities, or for annoy anct*, or 
env3", would offer live, and some even more than that, until at last 
the abundance of God’s blessings reached such a height, that 
ten maunds would sell for a Bchloli. Gold and silver were only 
procurable with the greatest difficulty. 

A horseman received five tankas a month, and if any one spent 
a hundred tankas, he might be considered to be possessed of great 
wealth. If a traveller wished to proceed from Dehli to Agra, 
one BehloH would suffice for the expense, of himself, his horse, 
and four attendants, and would even carry them through with 
all that they could possibly desire. 

Sultan Ibrahim^ sou of Sikandcr Lodi, reigned eight years. 
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Shore Khan. 

-I? .|; ;J; ^ ^ ,fi 

In the year D.V) II. ruran-inal, son of SallnH, lield ocenpalion 
of the fort of Riiisain, and brou«»;ht se\('ral of the iieij^hhoiirinji; 
Per^anahs under suhjeetion. He had a thoxisand women in his 
Harain, and amongst them several JMusalmanis. After Shore* 
Khan had been sometime engaged in inxesting the fort, an ae- 
eommodation was ]n’oposed, and it was hnally agre'od that Ihiran- 
mal, with his tamilv, and ehildren, and four thousand Hindus 
of note, should l)e allowed to leave the fort unmolested. Sexeral 
men learned in the law gave it as their o[)inion that they should 
ail he slain, notwithstanding the solemn (aigagement whieli had 
been entered into, ('onseejuently, the whole army, with tlie 
elephants, surrounded Puran-mars encampment. Tin; Rajputs 
lought with desperate bravery, and after kilfnig their w^omen and 
chiklren, and then hurning them, they rushed to battle, and were 
annihilat(‘d to a man. 

After that, Shere Khan retired to Karra, and after remaining 
there sometime, set out oji an expedition to Marwar, and at exery 
stage he dug an entrenehment aiid raised a temj)orary fortress, 
advancing XX it h th(i greatest care and eircums])ection. When- 
ever he mot xvith a sandy soil and could not raise a fortress, be 
piled u[) a hea]» of sacks, and constructed a defensible position 
out of them. 

;ls .Sc 'At i'fi 

Shore Khan made the road xvhich now runs from Dehli to 
Agra, by cutting through jungles, removing all obstacles, and 
])uilding sarais. Reforc that time, people had to travel through 
the Hiiah betwTon those txvo places. There was so much security 
in travelling during his reign, that if a lone woman were to sleep 
in a sarai with silver ami gold about her ])erson, no one xvould 
dare to commit theft upon her ; and if it ever did so happen 
that any one lost any property, the JMukaddams of the xdllage, 
w'hieh w\‘is the scene of the robbery subjc'ct to fine, and tor 

fear of its infliction, the Zennudars used to jiatrol the roads at 
night. 

Shore Khan founded many cities Jifter his own name, as Shere- 
garh, Shere-cote ; and since tlui Dehli of Alau-d-din’s time wag 
far from the river Jumna, he demolished it, and founded a new 
city on the banks of the river, xvhich exists to tliis day. He 
erected also for its defence a broad wall, xvhich the shortness and 
precariousness ol' his reign did not admit of his completing. 

It is said that once when looking in a glass, he exclaimed, 
“Alas! that I have attained the empire only when I haxe reach- 
ed old age, and xvhen the time for evening [irayer luis arrived. 
Had it been otherwise, the world would have seen what 1 would 
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have arcomiy^lislied.’' Sometimes he would say, by way of show- 
ing what ditlieult and even impossible objeets be eontem] dated, 
“ 1 would have made a bridge to sp<au the ocean, so that even a 
widowed and helpless woman might without dithculty perform 
the [>ilgrimage to Mecca.” To this day there exists a caravaiiscra 

of l]is building at Mecca, in which Afghan fakirs reside. 

'“4: ^ ^ 

A kher. 

^ ^ ii: ^ 

In the year DSo, II. a magnificent comet a})pcarcd on tlie 
WTstcrn liorizon, about the time of ev(‘nlng prayer, and there it 
remained for two liours, exceedingly hrilliaiil, and ius])iring great, 
t(Tror. It remained visll)]e for several months, and alwavs 
ap})earcd at prayer-time. When the Jistrologers were desired to 
ascertain and report wdiat its ay>pearance. port<‘nded, they rej)lii‘d, 
that the ellects of that star with long lo(‘ks wnnid be felt most 
severely in the countries of Irak and Khonisjin ; and, true enough, 
Shah Ism’ll, father of Slnih Tahnuisp, ruler of rran, departing 
this life, about that time, went to the land of eternity, and griev- 
ous troubles ensued in that country. 

;I« -ic 

Up to this time, the King used to attend public worshij) fit the 
five stat(;d times, whether he was in the eapital or in eamp, and 
the reciters of the Kunin, wdio wTre on the royal establisbmeni, 
used to read that sacred book lioth at yirayer, and at other limes. 
Indeed the King himself used to take the lead in worship. 

(3iie of the incidents of tin* year fiSfi TI. was the King’s jiban- 
donment of tlie national religion, which became a stiindding 
block to many people weak in the faith. The caiis(‘ of this deta'- 
liclion was, that the court hee<ame tlie centn^ of attraction to fill 
sects, persuasions, and people, to the learned of Khonisan, Irak, 
Mawarau-n-iuilir, and Hindustan, to doctors and theologians, 
to Sliias and Snmus, to (/hrislians and Pliiloso])liers, to Hr<di- 
inins and professors of every existing religion. These all u])on 
hearing not only of the King’s aiVahility and condeseension, but 
his superiority to all others in regal dignity and power, as well 
as in humility, flocked to his ]nesence, and oeenyiying themselves 
witli relations of history and travels, and dissertations about reve- 
lations, jirophecies, and religions, were perjietually engaged in 
angry controversies, and fis generally happens with confiriiu’d dis- 
putants, all were eagi'i* to draw others to their own views and 
yiersnasions, and yiassed day and iiiglit in “ veaing and nayiug.” 
As this was the first time that the King had heard these discus- 
sions upon ymst history, customs, and religious ol other nations, 
he was much struck with the novelty. 11c endeavoured to extract 
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what was G;ootl from tlio contraiy opinions whicli wore expresses!, 
?>;i\in<!; the most doliberate attention to all that he lu'ard, for his 
mind was solely hent njion aseertaliiing the truth. If some ot 
his eoinpanions had their disj)ositi(»ns and sentiments aifeeted hy 
lh(‘ inherent siii of their nature during; these eont ro\ (U’sies, and 
he(\anie unahlc to withstand the teni])tations to a])ost,aey, that is 
anotluT matter ; — love of the world tnay have aetnated tlitmi. 
The king used o})enly to say in the presenee of his odieers, doc- 
tors ainl chiefs, — “My sole ohjeet, oh! wise Mnllas, is to ascer- 
tain truth, to find out and disclose the ])rinci|>les of genuine n‘li~ 
gimi, and to trace it to its divine origin. Take care, tiun-elons 
tJiat through the influence of your human passions, you are not 
induced to conceal the trutli : and say nothing contrary to the 
almighty d(‘crces. If you do, you ar(‘ resjxmsihlc before God 
for the cousecjucuccs of your impiety.” 

Ih’cvious to the time tlnit this address w'as made, several doctors 
and theologians of lliiulustau, such as i\raulaua Abdullah Sul- 
(anpiiri, commonly known as Makkdnmu-l-mulk, and Sheikh 
Ahdu-n-nabi, the Sad.ar, and otluTs, w(‘re constantly presemt at 
G'Ourt, and rec(‘ived great favours from the king. The two learned 
men first nuaitioned were considered the best auth()riti(‘s on ail 
((uestions pertaining to religion and law, hut they fre(|uently held 
opposite ojilnions to one another, and exjiressod tlumistdves iu 
tones of anger and ri'cri mi nation, so that at last their (wlit and 
reputation di'elined in the king's estimation, and he heeame iii- 
dilferent to the religion which they ])rofessed. The common 
[)eopl(! learning day after day something al)ont the nature of the 
suhjt‘ets (lisensseil in these assemhlag(*s, could so litlh* eomyire- 
heiid the real purpose for which they were held, that they mis- 
repn‘seiited the king’s object in eneouragiug them, and entertjiined 
sus])ieions of his motives whieh were derogatory to his ciiaracter, 
and hut little deserved. 


One of the wonders of art which was exhihited during this 
year (A. II. lOOd,) was the work of Saiyid Ilasau Sldrazi. lie 
])laeed a chest before him, and when any one gave him a rupee, 
he threw it into the chest, jind it ke})t on roiling until it fell into 
the lowest compartment. Upon this, a parrot which was chained 
to it began to speak, and two fowls began also to cackle at one 
another. Then a small window opcnecl, at which a panther pul 
out its head, and let a shell fall from its month into a dish which 
was placed on a lion’s licad, and the shell then came out of the 
lion’s mouth. A short time elapsed, wluai another door opened, 
and another lion came forth, took the shell in its mouth, and 
retir(‘d, and the doors again closed. Two elephants then appeared 
with ])erfect trunks, and there were also two figures of men, who 
sounded trumpets. A rope then thrust itself forward, and again 
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retrealCMl, of its own accord. Two other men then advanced, and 
made oh(‘isanee. Shortly after, another door opened, and a puppet 
came forth with an ode of Ilaliz in its hatid, and when the ode 
w;is taken away from the pup])ct, it retired, and the door was 
elo.s(‘d. In short, whenever a piece of money was placed in the 
hands of Hasan Shirazi, all these marvels were exhibited. The 
kijii; first gave a gold niohnr with his own hand, and witnessed 
the sight. Tie then ordered his attendants to give a rupee each. 
The odes which were presented were gi\i‘n by the king to Nakih 
Khan, by whom they wito read out. This exluhition lasted for 
several nights. 

iiJ ^}: 

During the year 1001, II. there was a scarcity of rain through- 
out lh(‘ whole of llindiistuii, and a fearful famine raged eonliun- 
ously for three or four years. The king ordered that alms should 
he distributed in all the cities, and Nawuh Sheikh Ean'd llok- 
hari being ordered to superintend and control their distribution, 
did all in his iiower to relieve the general distress of the pi*uple. 
Euhlic tables were sjiread, and the army was increased, in onlm* 
to afford maiiitcnanee to the poor people. A kind of ]>lagne also 
added to the horrors of this period, and dejiopnlatecl whole 
houses and cities, to say nothing of liamlets and villages. In 
eonseipicnce of' the dearth of grain and the ne(*essities of ra\e- 
nous hunger, men ate their own kind. The streets and roatls 
vv(*re blocked w]) by dead bodies, and no assistance could be ren- 
d(‘red for tlicir removal. 

In this year also, the King, while witnessing an antelope-fight, 
w'as wounded in the thigh by one of their horns, whieh penetrated 
\ery deep. Great alarm was hdt throughout the country, hut 
after retiring for a few days to the inner ajiartments, and seating 
himself on the carpet of atHietion, he riTOvered, by the blessing (»!' 
God, and restored comfort to tlie hearts of all the worlds. 

One of tlie curiosities exhibited this year was inamifactnred by 
the most celebrated physician of the time, Ilakiin Ah. It lilled 
every beholder with wonderment, however wise lui might he. 
lie built a room of about the ordinary breadth aud length, to 
which the only entrance was at the top, hy a sort of trapdoor. 
Nevertheless, over the roof of the room he constnieted a reser- 
voir, whieh remained full of wat(*r, and although no one could 
enter the room except hy plunging into the bath, — when upon 
reaching this single entrance he gained access to the room, whieh 
he found furnished by carpets, hooks, and all the conveniences 
of a sitting room, — yet no water by any chance ever got into it. 
It is said that the King one day with some of his private coni- 
])ainons got into the room in the way above indicated, and after 
remaining there some time enjoying their conversaiiou, left it 
again hy the passage through that single trap-door. 
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The Zubdatii-t-Tawankli of Nuru-l~Hakk is 
not iii^comiiion in India. One of the best Ma- 
nuscripts belongs to Nawwab Siiraju-l-mulk, 
Minister of Haiderabad. 

An exaiuiiiation of four copies shows them 
to be uniform in the initial lines : — 


J AljL)y ^ I* I j jJ 1 |J^;43 

J ^ ti^***^ 

In two copies the last line of the conclusion 
is omitted : — 


Vj:^jskJU ^1 jl Sxj tSjj JUu ^^XJJaJL# 
# tXitc 

vxijLxjiiX^ iX^X^ # ixXX.'% aS \jbjjM 
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XXVJ. 

RAUZ ATU-T-TA H I RFN. 

The “ Garden of the Tinmaciilale,” a general 
history by Tahir Muhaimned bin linadu-d-Din 
Hasan bin Sultiin All bin Haji Muliainmcd 
Husain Sabzwarl. It was eomineneed A. H. 
1011 — A. D. 1(502-3, — throe years before the 
death of Akbor, and concluded A. H. 1013 
A. D. 160(5-7, — after the acc(‘ssion of Jehangir; 
and as the year of the Hijrali 1011 is numeri- 
cally represented by Rauzat, the author, as lu' 
tells us in his preface, has combined tbat word 
with his own name, 1 ahir, 16 form the fanciful 
title he has given to bis history. 

The contents of the work are much the same 
as those of other general Asiatic histories. It 
begins with a copious Index, which it is to be 
regretted other authors have not imitated. It 
extends to the 45th page, and serves as a chro- 
nological table, as it shows how long each 
sovereign reigned. 

The Rapzatu-t-Tahirin is divided into five 
Books (kism), subdivided into Chapters (bab), 
and Sections (fasl). Some of these Sections are 
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more minutely subdivided, not for the iriere 
purpose of sbowini*' the author's iugc'iiuity, but 
because the different Dynasties treated of real- 
ly required the distinction. 

Contents. 

Book I. — Coni])ris('S an a(‘(‘()uiit of I lie creation, forty pro- 
phets, twenty-two ancient sages, Persian and Arahic Dynasties 
before Muhaimned, inclnding the Peshdadians, Kai.inians, Asli- 
kiinians, Sassanians, and Gliassanians. In three Chapters : — from 
p. do to Gil. 

Book II.— The Khalifas, and the Dynasties which rose nndcr 
the Ahhasides, sneh as the Tahiridi‘s, Sainauians, Biiyides or 
Deileniit(‘s, Ghazniwides, Ghorians, Karaklnl/iyan.s, Seljiikians, 
Atubaks, In four (duijitcrs: — from }>. Gll to 82ti. 

Book 111. — The l) 3 masties of Tatars, Moghuls, and Turks, 
Othmanhs of (constant iuople, Changes Khan, Tnnur, and their 
pred(‘cessors and descendants, with several other Dynasties, in- 
cluding the Kara-kuinhi and Ak-kuinlu* rulers, and the Safvi 
kings of Persia. In sesen Chajiters : — from p. S2t) to 981. 

Book IV. — “On tlie Rulers of India, previous to the intro- 
duction of MuhanniK'danisni, called the Bnilunins of Hind ; who, 
when trouliles ami disorganization prevailed, made their appear- 
aiUM*, as persons (aidowed with every excellence, for the regenerati- 
on of the country. Their a]>})earauce is (*alled Arafnr, of which 
there ha\e bemi nine from the heginning oi’lhe (uvation until now, 
i. e. from the Pish Avatar flown to Khrishna Avatiir.’* 

Abstract of the Mahabhurata and llarbans Purun ; the history 
of the Surajbans and Chandarbans Rajas, and those who suc- 
ceeded them. In two (dia[)ters and a Conclusion. 

Book V. — The Sultans of India, bt‘giiming with the Slave 
kings and ending with Akbcr, and an ac(M)unt of his contempo- 
raries, comprising fourtfum nobles, tift 3 -se\en poets, twenty-four 
doctors and ])hilosophers ; the rulers of Siud, Multan, Cash- 
uiir, Guzerat, Malwa, Deccan, Jaun[>nr, and Bengal ; the 
wonders of the world, including an ai'coant of Ceylon, Pegu, 
Arracaii, (hiclji Bchar and Portugal. In four Cdiaptcrs : — from p. 
1)81 to 1200. 

— Polio, 1200 pages, coutaiiihig 2d Iiuc\s in a page. 

Kespecting tlie orthography ot these luuucs, see above, p. 13/ It 
might have been added that Briggs gives it as Koovinloo, {Vf'rishta^ 
111. 341) which Harmiier-PiirgstaU eharaetenzes as heuig “ iii accord- 
ance with his usual perverse method ot spelling ’’ {Johrbmkcrt No. 
b. p. r>(»,) 

:>. Q 2 
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It will appear, therefore, .that Book V"". or 
about one-sixth of the entire work, is devoted 
to India ; but as it contains in that portion 
little that is not equally well told elsewhere, it 
is not of niiieh value, except as a useful compen- 
dium. It is unfortunate that the only useful 
portion of .this Book, namely, the third Chapter 
on Indian Bioj^raphies, is not included in the 
Vobune. Amove serious hiatus occurs in the 
exclusion of the whole of Book IV., though 
there is no break in the paging. This, as well 
as the biographicul })ortion, may I'orm se])arate 
Volume!^, or may, perhaps, not have bc'cai Avrit- 
ten, for they are not included in two copies 
which 1 have consulted. 

The work is most copious in the legendary 
history of Persia, which is eontaiiual in Book 
1., comprising more than half the entire Volume. 

The chief authorities quoted in the work are 
the Rauzatu-s-safa, Tarikh-i-guzida, Lubbu-t- 
tawarikh, Tarikh-i-nizami, and the Bahmanna- 
ma ; and from these, several Chapters arc 
copied verbatim. 


* . Extracts. 

Sult'dii JMuhaininetl Sam Ghori led his army into 

and in the first action overthrew lliii Bhc^ Deo. In a 
second engagement between them, the Rdi succeeded in defeating 
the ^iultdn ; but in a third which ensued, Sultan Mu’izzu-d-din 
completely routed his antagonist, and captured from him numer- 
ous elephants, together with all his regal ctpiipage and property. 
On his return from Gujrat, he besieged Khusrd Malik, the Ghaz- 
nevide, in Laliore, and took from him some elephants and treasure. 

Next year he marched his troops in the same direction, and 
entirely subdned Lahore, and appointii»g his own deputies to 
govern it, returned to Ghazni. 
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In India he captured several forts, such as those of Sialkot and 
Sirhind, and garrisoned tluan with his own men. Next season 
Snltiin Mu’izzii-d-din made another ex])edition into India, and 
killed Iliija Pithaura in a single action. He left Sultan Kiitbu- 
d-din Eibek, one of his tavorite slaves, in the fort of Koliram, and 
returned to Gliazni. 

The following year, the Sultan came again to India, and pro- 
ceeded to Canauj, tlie Ihaja of which ])laee lie reduced, took ])os- 
session of three hundred elephants, and appointed Sultan Kutbu- 
d-din vir(*roy at Deliii. 

^ i’fi :!c Jli .K ^ 

Sultihi ]\[u’izzu-d-din soon after turned bis attention towards 
reducing some* disalleeted Kliokar ehi(*fs, wiio liad n'volted on 
the eoutines of Lahore, durie.g the Sultaifs ahsenee. Thenee he 
advanced to Lahore, and reeaptnn'd tin' bills of Sewalik from 
the Zemindars, and having, ordered his army to Delhi under the 
eominand of Kntbii-d-din I'nbek, be lefi Lahore to return to 
Ghazni, but was assassinated at Daniek on Ins way, in the month 
of Slia’b.in, 002, A. 11. by some Kbokars who bad vow^ed to ae- 
eonqilish this object. Sultan Mu’izzu-d-diif s reign lasted four 
yt'ars. 

* sn Jk 

Snltdu, jMuhanumd AldiL 

In the year 9(il, II. Sultan Muliammed Xdil ascended the 
throne, lie favoured many of the chiefs of his army, and 
promotc'd their interests ; lie summoned to his presence Mian 
Ma’ruf, the adojitive father of Selim Khan ; hut Mian Ma’riif 
prayed to be excused ; tlie king tlien ordered Mian Shah Mu- 
liammed, and his grandson Sekander, to attend ; on their obey- 
ing His Majesty’s commands, Sarmast Klnin intimated to them 
that the Sultan had been jileascd to dis[)osseSvS them of their 
jagir of Canauj, and to confer it oii himself, and recommended 
them to solicit of the king another jvigir insti'od. On hearing this, 
Sekander inquired of His Majesty the reason why he and Shah 
Mnhammed had been deprived of the jagir which had been so 
Jong in their possession, and of its being bestowed on such a low 
dog-seller as Sarmast Khan. This nilleetiou on his origin having 
exasperated Sarrnast, he looked for an ojiportunity when he 
might assassinate Sekander without being observed, but the latter 
perceiving Sarmast’s design, stabbed him with a dagger, -and 
then ran towards the king, who fled into (he imuM* apartments of 
the palace. lu the confusion that ensiu'd, the attendants of His 
Majesty also sought safety by flight. It is said that ISLdla Majdu- 
d-din, one of the ministers, was so bewildered by this tragedy 
that was acting around him, that he got upon a wall, taking it for 
a horse, and began to dig his heels into it, and urge it on. Sekaii- 
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der ohsm(‘(l his strange attitude, and exrlahned, Hf‘ not aiVaid, 
you, are qui((‘ safe.” Sckaiidcr Khan tliCMi put several other 
amirs fc(» death ; hut Ihrrdum Klian Siir, with some otluTs, 
furiously assaulted him, and despatching him with their swords 
and lances, sent him to th(‘ world of non-entity. On the deatli 
of Sliali Muhamined and ids sous, Danlat Khan Loliani became 
so wealthy that, in imitation of Sultiui Muhairimed Tughlak 
Shah, he used to fill little vessels with ])ieees of gold and silver, 
and disperse them in different directions, and whoever was for- 
tunate enough in seeur(‘ one of tli(‘S(‘ vc'ssels, reeei\(‘d the sum oi' 
dot) Tankas from the royal treasury on pre'^euting it.''' 

The nobles and otiieers of the army, finding Sultan Muhamined 
totally neglectful of the administration of tlie (‘ountrv,' assumed 
indep(Mul('ii(‘(‘. IJernun, by ea>te a Banin, inhabitant of R(‘wari 
having ingratiated himself with the monareh, was a])poinl('d eom- 
niander-in-ehief of liis army, and Shamsher Khun, a slave of 
Slier Khan, was inv(‘sted with the title of Daiilat Khan. Taj 
Khan Keruni, with Imud and Snlaiman his brothers, revolted 
against the Sultan, and fled from (iwaliiir towards Jlehar and 
Bengal; Sultan Aluhammcd Adali being informed of their proceed- 
ings, detached sonu* forces to pursue them (dosely. TIkw came to 
action lU'ar Cananj, where Taj Khan was defeated, and bed towards 
Chunar, and shut himself up in that exceedingly strong fortress, 
llemiin, aceomfiaiiied by a large army, and well snppli(‘d vvifh 
eleplianls, crossed the river Gjinges, heseiged (dmnar, look if 
by storm, and fully cstaldisheii die Sultan’s jiower by these re- 
pealed successes. 

About this lime, Ibrahim Khan, son of Ghazf Khun Siir, 
cousin and brother-in-law of Adah, took alarm and fhd to Biana. 
Sultan Miihammed despatched fsa Khan Niuzi to chastise 
him ; an action ensued in the vicinity of Kal]>i, in wliicli fsa 
Kh^in Nfuzi was com]>letely defeated. Ibrahim Khan then re- 
paired to Dehli, where h<* ascended the tlirone, assumed the title 
of Sultiiu Ihruhim Shdh, coined money in his own name, and ex- 
1 ended his authority over several towns and districts near the 
capital. 

In cousecpicncc of this rchcUioii, Sultan Muhammed AdeU was 
compelled to sus])end his expedition against the K(‘ranians, and 
inarched, without a halt, to the hanks of the Jumna, where lu' 
eneanijicd. Ibnihim Khan sent a im'ssagi* to say, that if tlie 
Sultan would send Hasan Jalwani, and Ikaluir Khan Shirwani, 
commonly called A’zam llumaiyun, with some other nobles, to 


"" Other authors sav that arrows tipped with precious metal were dis- 
persed and paid for at the above value, and with iiiucli more prohabi- 
hty they ascribe the extravagant folly to Muhamined Add, whose igno- 
rance and absurdCv obtained for him the nicuame of Adali (the 
foolish.) 
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t-nsure hini a safe roiidnct, he Would coirie aud eousult. regarding 
tli(i terms of a treaty of ]»eaee. Tliev were accordingly sent, and 
upon their swearing that Ibrahhn Klian should he well treated, 
he left the city, and encamped opposite to Adidi : who taking 
alarm at Ibrahim’s means of resistance, broke np Ids cam]), aiul 
\\(‘nt off. 

iVIeanwhile, the Jagirdars of the Panjnh, such as Tatar Klian 
Kaslii and llai'oat Khan, set np Nasil) Klian, hrother-in-hiAv of 
Adeli, as king, with th(^ title of Snltiin Sekander, and marelnvl 
with the intention of op[)osing Sultan Ihrahini, hut on arri\ ing 
near Earrah, twenty miles from Agra, they became alarmed at 
the strength of the enemy, aud made [)ro])osals of accommoda- 
tion, to the eftect that Sekander sliould rule the l*anjal>, jmd tliat 
‘all the rest of Hindustan, from the borders of Sirhiud and Dehli, 
should remain with Ibrahim. But Ibrahim would not listen to 
these terms, and trusting his fortune to the ehaiu'C of war, was 
defeated, and lh‘d to Sambal, yrhen tin* [irovinces of Agra and 
Dehli eame into SekamU'r’s possession. 

It was about this time, that Nasiru-d-din Muhammed Tlumai- 
yim arrived at. Lahore from Cabul. U])on which Sekander has- 
tened towards Lahore, and being defeated by th(‘ Moghul troojis, 
fled to the hills. 


Of the few copies which! know of tliis his- 
tory, one is in tlie possession of Sliahzada Mirza 
(Jliulani F:ikhrn-(l-(lin Biiliadar, son of the king- 
of Dehli ; the second is in the Asiatic Society’s 
Library, containing only the three first Books ; 
the third is in the Library of Nawwab Snraju-1- 
mulk, minister of IJaiderabad, labelled with the 
name of Tarikb-i-Tahiri, under wddeh it is often 
quoted by those authors who have consulted the 
work. There is also one at Mirat, and one in 
the Moti Mahall l^ihrary at Lakhnau. 

Major Stewart mentions it in his Catalogue,* 
but though he divides it into five Books, it is 
evident from his table of contents that his 
Volume comprises only the three first Books. 

•* Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan s Library, ]>. 6, 
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i\f. Fraelm classes tin- Tiauzatii-t-Tahinii 
unionjist his desiderata.* 

Tlie Rauzatu-t-Tahinu commences with the 
words ; — 

I 

U j ysj^. 

aI-'I d»2C^ 

k^Uii sJiic tS Ajlsr^I ^ aJI ^Jlfi y jJLu j AaIc 

* ^ »>; 3 

It concludes thus, after an expression of 
thanks to God, that the author had been allow- 
ed to bring his laborious task to completion : — 

oy jtX 

L,"^ A]i!ic <Ai>* 

jiUaij XtXaxJ ^ aS cV^I 

jXSb 

cXiS u-jls^l LJL^Uxj s^i)W 

h ^UXoJt 0^1 j tX^U/« ^lis^ 

^^.wuo ^ i5ys^ I; j|y®l ^U1 

# JUS j dili^ 


* Indications Bibliographiques, No» 21(1, 
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MUNTAKUABU-T-TAWA'RrKH. 


This common title has been bestowed upon 
his General History, by Hasan bin Muhammed 
al-Khaki al-Slnrasci, who came to India in tlie 
time of Akbcr, and obtained different offices 
under the j>;ovenuuent. He tells us, that from 
his early youth be imbibed a great taste for 
historical literature', which was so much increased 
on his arrived in India, “the abode of security,” 
that he determined to write a work, which 
should embrace in one volume an account of 
the Prophets, Saints, Sultans, Philosophers, 
Poets, and Wazirs. He has certainly fulfilled 
his intention as far as comprehensiveness goes, 
for he includes in it all the known Dynasties of 
Asia, but the separate biographies, except of the 
Prophets and Sultans, seem to have been over- 
looked. The compilation is of little use to the 
Indian historian. 

His authorities are many and good ; some of 
them not to be found without difficulty in these 
days. He mentions the Rauzatu-s-safa, Habib- 
u-s-siyar, Mujmal Fasihi, Ibn Khallikan, Jehan- 
kushM, Tarikh-i-Rashidi ofMirza Haider Cash- 
2 R 
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miri, Akbcrnama, Tarikli-i-Nizami, T^rikli- 
i-Firoz-sliahi of Ziya Barni, Tabak&t-i-Nasiri, 
Tkrikh-i-Binakati, Jehan-dra, and Tarikh-i- 
Abu-l-fazl Behaki. He states that he com- 
menced the work before the close of Akber’s 
reign, and completed it in the 5th year of Je- 
hangir’s, A. H. 1019— A. D. 1010-11 — in which 
year, as he tells us at tlie close of his history, 
he was appointed Diwan of Patna. 

The work consists of various detached histo- 
ries, not divided, with the usual display of 
minute accuracy, into Books, Chapters, and 
Sections. 


Contents. 

The Prophets. — Ancient Persian Kings. — Kings of Babil and 
Assyria. — Israelites. — Yihian. — Ilimyarites. — Yemen. — Ghassan. 
— Ilyrah. — Turkish Kings from Jajihet. — ^Tiit^irs. — Moghuls. — 
Muhammed dnd the first Khalifas. — Im^ims. — Unimayides. — Ah- 
besides. — T^hirites. — Aghlabites. — T liliinitcs. — Ikhshidites.* — 
llamadunites. — Saifarians. — SdiivMans. — Alptegmites. — Ghazni- 
vides. — At^baks. — Obaydites. — Kliw^razrn-shahis. — Ghoriansand’ 
kings of Dehli. — Aiyiibites. — Kings of the Arabs. — Rulers of 
Turkistan before Chaiigez Khan. — Changez Khan and his de- 
scendants. — Various Rulers of Persia, Ilkhanians, &c. &c. — 
Various Rulers of India, viz. Deccan. — Gujrat. — M^lwa. — 
Khandes. — Bengal. — Jaunpiir. — Cashmir. — Sind.— Multan. — 
Othmanlies of Constantinople. — Giirganians. — Bdber.-r-HuTuai- 
ydn. — Akber. — Jehdngir. — Safi kings of Persia. 

Size. — Small Folio, containing 884 pages of 17 lines each ; 
but the codex is here and there defective, and the history of the 
Safi, Siifi, or SafPavi kings of Persia, mentioned in the copious table 
of contents, occupying nearly six pages of the preface, is not hound 
up with this volume. A note in the beginning of the volume states 
that it contains .522 folios, which was probably the correct numher 
before the abstractions. 

For an account of these Dynasties, see M. de Guignes, Hist, des 
IhiHs, Tom. 111. pp. 124 — 154, 
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Of the portions relating to India, the history 
of the Ghazni vides occupies from fol. 86 verso 
to 90 V. ; — the ancient history of the Ghorians, 
and the kings of Dehli, from Shahabu-d-din to 
Ibrahim bin Sekander Lodi, from fol 141 recto 
to ir>7 V. ; — the minor Dynasties of India, from 
202 V. to 344 r. ; of which Gujrat occupies 18 
folios, and Cashmir 20. The account of Baber 
begins at fol. 372 r., Humaiyua 373 r., Akber 
385 V. and Jehaiigir 437 v. 

In these latter portions he has been very 
particular with regard to his dates, his official 
duties having probably taught him the value of 
correctness in such matters; for in the two 
short extracts which follow, we find him at one 
time a paymaster, and at another a revenue 
accountant. 

Extracts. 

On the 5th of Shehriyur 1003 A. 11., Muzaffer Husain Mirza, 
son of SuMn Husain Mirza, son of Bahrain Mirza Safi, arrived 
from hivS Jagir of Kandhar, at the Court of the emperor Akber, and 
was appointed an Amir of 5000. The Sirkar of Sambhal was assign- 
ed to him in Jagir, and Kandhar to Shah Beg Khan Cabuli. 

On Saturday the 9th of Safer 1004, A. II. Sheikh Faizi, “ the 
chief of poets,” died. lie was born on the 1st of Sha^iwi 954, 
A. H. The year 1004, A. H. was marked also by the death of 
Hakim Humam, brother of Hakim Abu-l-feteh, and by Prince 
Shdh Murad’s conquest of Berar, a province of the Deccan within 
the government of Nizamu-l-mulk. On the 18th of Murdad of 
this year, a deer gored the emperor and caused a severe wound, 
'fhe pain was very excruciating for twenty-nine days, and his 
danger created a sensation throughout Hindusfen, until he w^ 
cured. Kajd Ali Khdn, ruler of Kh^ndes, was slain in battle this 
year in the Deccan, where he was present with the royal army. 

In the year 1005, A. H. a tent, which was pitched in the 
palace on the occasion of the festival of Nauroz, caught fire, and 
the articles collected there, according to custom on such occasions, 
were consumed by the flames. On the 21st Ferwardin, the 
emperor proceeded on an excursion to Cashmir, where he sojourned 

•>r R 2 
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for three months and twenty days. His Majesty afterwards came 
back to Lahore, and sent Prince Danial to Allahahiid, to assume 
charge of the government of that Suba. He was honored with 
a Mansab of 1000, and Kalij Khan was appointed his private 
tutor. In tills year, Mirza llustam, son of Prince Shah Murad, 
di('d at Lahore, aged three years and three months. « 

On the 17th of Shehriyvir lOOG, A. II. the emperor a])poiutcd 
Rai Ilardas to act as a minister conjointly with Khwajah Shamsu- 
d-din. 

On the 23r(l Abun of this year, Minnchib'i* Beg, with five 
hundred Kazilbash horse, waited upon the emperor at Lahore, as 
an ambassador from Shah Abbas, accompanied by Mir Zi'^u-l- 
mulk, who had been sent to Sliiih Abbas by the emperor on a 
mission, in company with Yadgar Sultan. 

On Ihe 26th of tliis month, tin* emperor left Lahore for Agra, 
with the view of expediting the conquest of the Deccan. 

On the 22nd of IJrdibehisht, })riuce Sliah Murad died in the 
Deccan. On the 2nd of the month Mihr, prince Danial w as sent 
to subdue the Deccan. In the latter part of this year, xYs«af Khan 
was honored with the post of a chief Diwan. 

On the fith of Mihr 1 007, A. H. the emperor, having placed 
Agra under the protection of Kalij Khun, marched towards the 
Deccan. Sultan Selim was scut to Ajmir, accompanied by Baja 
Man Sing and Shah Knli Khun Muhavraiq, to chastise the Amirs 
under the Buna of Udi})ur. In this year, the emperor granted 
Giijrdt in Jilgir to Khan A’zam, and dej)uted the eldest son of 
Khtin A’zani to settle the affairs of that jirovince. The writer of 
this history was sent from the neighbourhood of Dipal])ur, to take 
charge of the office of paymaster at Gujrvit. 

In 1008, A. H.’ Khwajah Shamsu-d-clin, who, after the march 
of the emperor to Agra, had been ap})ointed to the office of the 
Diwan of the Panjab, expired. In the same year, prince Selim, 
who had been directed to chastise the Band of U dipur, assumed 
the title of king, when he reached the neighbourhood of Allaha- 
hdd, plundered the treasury of Bchar which contained three lacs 
of rupees, and resumed all the Jagirs which had been bestowed 
upon the servants of the Court. 

^ ^ 

On Sunday the 14th of Safar 1019, A. IL an individual of the 
name of Kutb, bom in l/jah of Multan, and who, by styling him- 
self Sultdn Khnsrd, had gained over a considerable number of 
lawless lljeni Riijpiits to make common cause with him, entered 
the city of Patna and made himself master of it, as well as of its 
fort, in consequence of the absence in Gorakhpur of the Governor 
of Behar, named Afzal Khan, son of Sheikh Abd-J-fazL The 
treasure which was in the fort was distributed among his 
troops. Afzal Kh6n, on learning these circumstances, made forced 
marches, and on Friday the 19th Safar, reached the banks of the 
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Punpiiii, eight miles from Patna. Kutb, with the design of 
forcing him to an engagement, came out of the city, and a 
bloody battle ensued, in which Kutb was defeated. He then fled 
and sought safety within the fort, which at length fell into the 
hands of the governor, when Kutb was taken prisoner and [)ut 
to death, on Sunday the !ilst of Safar. 

After a month, orders were issued by the emperor, directing 
that Ilyas Balnidar, Iniiyet Beg Diwaii, Sheikh Ilasam of Bena- 
res, and several others who had dastardly fled from Patna, 
although the protection of that city had been committed to tluar 
charge by Afzal Khhi, should be paraded on asses all the way to 
Agra, with their heads and beards entir(‘ly shorn off, and dressed 
in female ap})arel. 

The writer of this history was at this time sent to Patna, tlie 
Diwain of that place having been conferred on him. 

On the 8th of Zika dali lOlfl, A. II. Khaii A’zarn, at the head 
of twelve thousand horse, was despatched on an embassy to Shah 
Abbas. 


Tliis work is very rave. I know of only one 
copy extant, and that of some antiquity, in the 
Moti 31ahall library at Lakhnau. 

The initial lines are : — 

1 , Cl.''*! j.h , 

# tioyC. jiSIJ 

The concluding lines of the single Manu- 
script consulted are as follows ; but the work, as 
before observed, is defective : — 

^ 1 ^) ^ 

j.hcl %jii£ ^ AJu. 

* ^ g>);' jl ^ 
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TARI KH-I-FERISHTA. 


This .work is by common consent, and not 
undeservedly, considered superior to all the 
other General Histories of India. The author, 
Muhamraed Kasim Hindu Shall, siirnained 
Ferishta, was born at Astertibad, on the borders 
of the Caspian Sea, about A. D. 1370.* His 
father, a learned man, by name Gliulam Ali 
Hindd Shah, left his native country, wlien our 
author was very young, and travelled into In- 
dia. He eventually reached Ahmednagar in the 
Deccan, during the reign of Murtiza Nizam 
Sh^i, and was <appoiuted to instruct Minin 
Husain, the son of Murtiza, in the Persian lan- 
guage ; but he died soon after this selection, and 
Ferishta was left an orphan in early youth. 

The introduction which his father's ac- 
quirements had procured for him at Court, 
secured for the son the favour and patronage of 
Murtiza Nizsim Shah, so that we find hiip the 

* This is according; to the opinion of his translator, General Briggs ; 
hut M. Jules Mohl adduces a good reason for the probability of his 
having been horn 20 years earlier, or A. D. 1550 , — Journal des Sa^ 
vanis, 1810, p. 213. 
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confidential counsellor of his sovereign, and 
holding the office of Captain of tlic Guard, on 
the day that the king was deposed by Prince 
Miran Husain, although he was^then only six- 
teen or seventeen years of age.* He would 
have met the same fate as all the rest of the 
king’s attendants, had not the prince recog- 
nized him, and personally interposed to save 
his life. 

When Miran Husain was himself deposed 
and murdered, in less than a year after this 
event, Ferishta appears to have taken no active 
part in the troubles and revolutions which en- 
sued. As he Avas a Shia, his religious persua- 
sions were an obstacle to his acquiring , any 
influence at a Court, where the Sunni was the 
predominant doctrine ; and he not long after 
quitted Ahmednagar, and proceeded to Bijapiir, 
where he arrived, according to his own state- 
ment, in the year 1589, and was kindly received 
by the regent and minister, Dilawar Kh4n, by 
whom he was presented to Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
the reigning monarch. It was not apparently 
till after the flight of the regent, that he was 
again introduced at the Court of Bijapur, by 
Inayet Khdn of Shiraz. This occurred about the 
year 1593. The king, 'who had up to this period 
shown him no particular favour, received him 
graciously, and presented to him a copy of the 
Rauzatu-s-safa, remarking that no competent 
person had hitherto written a general history of 

* The importance of the post he occupied would seem to show, that 
A.T). 1560 is a more probable date than 1570 for his birth. 
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the Muhammedans iu India, except Nizam- 
u-d-din Bakhshi, and that his M'ork was too 
brief and imperfect, especially as concerned 
the Deccan. ^ The king at the same time 
enjoined him to supply the deficiency, and 
to avoid the falsehoods and flatteries which 
had always disfigured works of that nature. 
Previous to his introduction by Inayet Khan, 
he seems to have been engaged in a military 
capacity, for he speaks of his being wounded 
and taken a prisoner by Jaimil Khan, the 
usurjicr of Ahmednagar, — but into the details 
of this there is no occasion to enter. 

He shortly after effected his escape, and 
spent nearly the whole of the remainder of his 
life in high honour at the Court of Ibryiim 
Adil Shah, devoting his leisure to the composi- 
tion of his history. He speaks little of himself 
after this occurrence, but in A. D. 1304, he 
escorted the princess Bcgam Sultana from Bija- 
pur to Ahmednagar, was present at her nuptials 
with Prince Danial Mirza at Mungi Paitan, 
and attended her as far as Burhanpur in Klian- 
des, the capital of her husband’s government. 

After his return to Bijapur, he was deputed 
on a mission to the emperor Jehangir, for the 
purpose, as General Briggs, with great proba- 
bility supposes, of conveying his sovereign’s 
condolence on the deatli Akber, and his con- 
gratulations on Jehangir’s accession to the 
throne of the most potent empire in the east. 
Ferishta overtook the Court of Jehangir near 
Lahore, on its route to Cashinir, in the year 
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1006. He probably took a circuitous route on 
his return, for we find him speaking of Rohtas 
in Behar, as being the strongest • -fortress he 
had seen in India. During , his . travels, which 
at one time reached even to Badakhshan, he 
must of course have extended his observation, 
and amassed the materials which were made 
use of in his history. 

The date of his death is altogether unknown. 
Briggs supposes that it occurred in ,1612, mak- 
ing him only forty-one years of age. ' M. J. 
Mold , supposes him to have revised his work 
up to at least 1623, making his age not les^ 
than seventy-three. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, 
twelve Chapters, and a Conclusion . 


('ONTKNTS. 


Introduction. — Upon the Hindus, and the progress of early 
Muhammedamsin in India : pp. 5 — 30. 

Book I. — ‘The kings of Ghazni and Lahore : pp. 31 — 91. 

II. — The kings of Dehli: pp. 92 — 517. 

III. — The kings of the Deccain, in six Chapters — (1) Kal- 

hurga, (2) Bijapur, (3) Ahmednagar, (4) Tilanga, 
(5) Berar, (6) Bidar : pp. 518 — 730; and Vol. 
II. pp. I — 349. 

IV. — The kings of -Gujrat : pp. 350 — 460. 

V. — ^The kings of Malwa : pp. 460 — 541. 

VI. — The kings of Khandes : pp. 541 — 568. 

VII. — The kings of Bengal and Behar : pp. 568 — 603. 

■ IX. — The rulers of Sind : pp. 625 — 639. 

X.— ‘-The kings of Cashmir : pp. 640 — 700. 

XI. — An account of Malib^r : pp. 700 — 710. 

XIL— An account of the Saints of India : pp. 710 — 786. 
Conclusion. — An account of the climate and geography of 
India : pp. 786 — 892. 

Size— F olio, in two Volumes. Vol. 1. comprising 730* pages, 
and Voh II. 892^ pages, each containing 20 lines. 

2 s ' 
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The introduction gives a very imperfect view 
of Indian History previous to the Mulitnmned- 
an invasion, and may be considered of equal 
value and authenticity with the first ten Books 
of Livy, or Dr. Henry’s first volume of the His- 
tory of Great Britain, based on the poems of 
Ossian. Most of the other Indian Historians 
have followed in his wake, end notone of them 
has yet attempted any thing like a critical ac- 
count of this dark period. Dynasties and races 
are confounded, in order to form an unbroken 
series of kings : but it is possible that some of 
the synchronisms between Persian and Indian 
heroes may be derived from traditionary poems 
or some ancient records, now unknown. 

The value of the work commences from the’ 
Mufiammedan period, the history of which he 
has compiled from the best sources available. 

The author states in his preface that he is 
indebted for his materials to thirty-five differ- 
ent Histories, but he has quoted in the body of 
his work several more, besides those he has 
enumerated, and such conscientious and excel- 
lent use has tie made of his predecessors, so 
entirely has he exhausted .all the prominent 
fact^ mentioned by them, that they have been 
rendered almost useless to any but the most 
anxious and attentive student of Indian His-' 
tory, who may hope here and there to glean 
something of interest which Ferishta may have 
overlooked. Hence it is with great difficulty- 
that any MSS. of those authorities are now 
procurable. He is also -free from prejudice 
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and partiality ; lie does not even flatter the 
prince in whose reign he lived ; and though 
not entirely without sectarian bitterness when 
noticing Saiyids, and though not exempt from 
Muhammedau bigotry, when speaking of the 
wholesale massacres of the defenceless Hindus, 
he is more divested of that feeling than any 
other author of his own religious creed, who 
recounts similar atrocities. 

Dow, indeed, has observed of him, that “ he 
seems as much divested of religious prejudices, 
as he is of political flattery or fear. He never 
passes a good action without conferring upon it 
its own reward of praise, nor^ a bad one, let the 
villainous actor.be never so high, without stig- 
matiziag it with infancy. ”* But some of the 
few extracts which follow will show that ' this 
indiscriminate praise requires to be received 
with. some (pialification. 

This History is styled by the author himself 
Gulshan-i-Ibrahinii and Nawrasnama. TJie 
former name is derived from the king to whom 
it was dedicated, and hence it is frequently 
quoted under the name of Tarikh-i-llirahimi. 
The latter name was given to it in pommemora- 
tion of the new Capital, Nauras, which hispatron, 
IbrMiim .^dil Shah, commenced building in the 
year 159t), ■ 

Ferishta presented the first draught of Jiis 
history to Ibrahim Adil Shah in A. D. IfiOfi, 
but it is evident that during the rest of his 
life he was engaged in revising it, and even 

' * History of Hindustan, Preface, p. vii. 

2 s 2 . 
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adding whole chapters, where it was deficient. 
It is supposed by General Briggs that, as the 
existence of Portuguese factories at Surat in 
A. I). 161 i, is one of the last things mentioned, 
he completed' the work about tliat period, and 
shortly after died ; but he enters into a detailed 
descriptionof Asiriti A.D. 1614-15,* and there 
seems even reason to suppose that he mentions 
an event of a date eveti ten years subsequent 
tp that.f 

The first and sefcond Books, giving ati ac- 
count of the Dehli Emperors down to Akber, 
was translated by Col. A, Dow in 1768, in such 
a manner us to make Gibbon, w ith his usual 
critical sagacity, suspect, that through some 
odd fatality the style of Ferishta had been 
improved by that of Ossian, and complain of 
its not being “easy in his florid text, to distin- 
guish the version and the original. ’’J Of his 
own work, Dow says : “ The translator, being 
sensible of the impropriety of poetical diction 
in the grave narration of historical facts, has in 
many places clipped the wings of Ferishta s 
turgid expressions, and reduced his metaphors 
into common language,, without, however, 
swerving in the least from the original meaning 
of the author.”§ 

But he has so interwoven his own remarks 
with those of the author, that it is sometimes 
difficult to separate them, and in such a manner 

* Ferishta, Lith, Text, Vol. II. p. 567. 
t Ibid, Vol. IL p. 568, 

X Decline an^ Fall, Vol. X. pp. 319, 339, 

§ History af Hindostan, Preface, p. ix. 
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too as sometimes to convey an entirely different 
meaning from that which Ferishta intended. 
His orthography is exceedingly loose and in- 
accurate, and some of the commonest sentences 
are misunderstood. 

In favor of Dow, it is to be remembered, that 
this was one of the first works translated by an 
Englishman into Persian, that its publication 
gave an impulse to the study of that language, 
that the means of accpiiring a full knowledge 
of it were difficult, and that the florid diction 
was occasionally used to gloss and embellish an 
imperfect comprehension of the original. In. 
his third volume he leaves Ferishta, and ab- 
stracts several histories of a later period. 

In 1780, Mr. Anderson published in the Juia- 
tic Miscellany the text and translation of tlie 
eleventh Book. The History of the Deccan 
has been well translated by Captain Jonathan 
Scott, but not with such exactness as to merit 
the reputation he has acipiired. His work was 
published at Shrewsbury in two volum(!s, 4to. 
in 1794, and has been republished in London in 
4to. and 8vo. The first is devoted to Ferishta. 
The second contains the annals of Aura ngzebe's 
reign, and an account of the decline of the mo- 
narchy, which will be more particularly noticed 
hereafter, in the third volume. The names of 
Ferishta and his translator have been most 
amusingly combined by M. de la Richarderie 
into Jonathan Schof Heristal* 


* Biblioth, des Voyat^es, Tom. V. p. 76. 
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But the translation of the entire work by 
(leneral Briggs, in 4 Vols. 8vo. 182J), has thrown 
others into the shade, and is by far the most 
valuable store-house of facts connected with 
the Muhammedau Dynasties of India, which is 
accessible to the English reader. He has added 
also some valuable Appendices, and filled up 
some of the histories deficient in the original. 
As the author says that he had failed in pro- 
curing any written accounts of the Kutb-shahi, 
linad-shahi and Berid-shahi Dynasties, the 
translator has supplied an Appendix to the 
history of the kings of Golconda, which extends 
to 147 pages. He has given also a chronologi- 
cal epitome of the wars of the Portuguese in 
India, as connected with the history of the 
Deccan, tables of comparative chronology, an 
alphabetical list of the proper names, titles, 
and oriental words, with explanations attached, 
an alphabetical list of names of countries, 
mountains, rivers, and towns, and interspersed 
several valuable notes throughout the work. 

, He has, however, omitted the history of the 
Saints of Hindustan, forming the twelfth Book 
of the original, which, though containing little 
historical information, gives a. good idea of the 
general sentiments, legends, and superstitions 
current in India, respecting the doctrines, stu- 
dies, penances, miracles, and follies of the Saints 
of the Indian Calendar. Some of them indeed, 
have played no inconsiderable part in the his- 
tory of their respective periods by their counsels 
and by iIkj spiritual influence they exercised 
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over the princes, who were their obedient dis- 
(“iples or devoted admirers. 

There are, also, other omissions of a more 
important character. A few passaf^cs have 
been taken from the sinji-le reign of Firoz Shah, 
to illustrate the difi’crence which is found to 
prevail between the translation and the original. 
It arises, partly, from his having sometimes 
followed Scott and Dow without alteration, 
but, chiefly, from his having used one of the 
early editions of A. H. 1()20, for translation, 
and not having availed himself of the many 
additions wliich were made by the author uj> 
to the latest period of his life. If a new edition 
of the first translation w'ould not be too arduous 
a task for the accomplished translator, a sup- 
plementary volume of additions and corrections, 
derived from tin; lithographed text, wmuld be 
very desirable ; for though they may be of no 
importance to the general reader, they are 
essential to be known to the scholar, for the 
purpose of critical enquiry, and to enable him 
to dispense altogether with the original, which, 
wdtli the present translation, admirable as it is 
in other respects, he cannot do. Some of thf? 
additional passages in these few Extracts con- 
tain relations of facts, and names of men, titles, 
and places, which are of no inconsiderable im- 
portance to the correct understanding of Indian 
history. 

The translation of General Briggs has been 
review^ed in the Vienna Jahrhiicher, by J. Von 
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Hammer.* The review is somewhat uncandid, 
for it takes little notice of the merits. of the 
work, and confines itself principally to censures 
upon its “ monstrous orthography and errone- 
ous calculation of dates.” Of the latter, he ad- 
duces several, which certainly evince a want of 
care, or, what is more probable, the use of a 
set of incorrect tables ; but of the former the 
system is not by any means so faulty, as to 
deserve the epithet of “ monstrous.” The trans- 
lator explains his own system in the Preface, 
and he has adhered to it closely. It is far 
superior to any which had hitherto been used 
for a work of equal extent. Every name is so 
written as to show that the translator knew how 
the original was spelt, which certainly pannot 
be said for Dow, or for most Oriental translators, 
T-so written, as to enable any scholar to write 
the original word' correctly, — and so 'WTitten, 
moreover, as not to mislead the ignorant reader 
as to the correct pronunciation. It is to be re- 
membered, also, that the translation was meant 
for Englishmen, and that any Englishman not 
versed in Oriental Literature would run less 
chance of error in pronouncing the words writ- 
ten in this translation, than he would in pro- 
nouncing' words written according to the most 
systematic method, adapted to please the^eyes 
of critics and scholars. 

If we take some of the words selected by the 
reviewer, many of them marked as monstrous 

* Jakrhiicher, No, li, pp, 36 — 5H. 
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with notes of admiration, w^e shall be able to 
judge of the propriety of his strictures. For 
Kutbeddiu, says the reviewer, the translator 
writes Kootb-ood-deeu ! For Alacddin, Alla- 
ood-deen ! For Crliaiaseddiii, Gheias-ood-deen ! 
For Mesiid, Masaood. For Jbek, Fibuk. For 
Dikhen, Dcccan. I'or Gudsduirat, Guzerat. 
For Dscliiltnt/oir, Joliangir. For Abu-nassr, 
Aboo-nusr. For Yerdsclmmel Jemini, Turjooma 
Yemni. 

These are taken from two pages* only, the 
italics rt'prescuting the reviewer’s system : 
and, really, to peojilc who have ears and eyes, 
setting aside whether they aire Fnglishincn or 
not, the reviewer's corrections show to little 
advantage. Wlu're we have; dsch to represent 
j, no one can complain if we have oo to repre- 
sent «, or c, — as the i-evicwer writes it, with de- 
cided incorrectness ; or ma ior niel, which though 
perhaps correct in writing, is most certainly 
incorrect in pronunciation. These petty cavil- 
lings are unworthy of one of the most distin- 
guished Orientalists of the Continent, but they 
are not confined to our translator — the pro- 
foundest scholars of the world have not escaped 
his critical reprehensions, which he sometimes 
lavishes with a most unsparing hand, and very 
often on the most trifling lapses of spelling, 
version, or punctuation. 

If any one wishes to see more on this subject, 
let him consult the “ many hundred proofs of 


♦ Jahrbucherf No. li. pp. 38, 39. 
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the reviewer’s own p;ross ignorance” by Die/.,* 
and read the two and twenty ilhistrioiis names, 
adduced by Fallineraycr, which our critic has 
“ handled with remarkabh; severity.” !' 

The translation has also been reviewed by M . 
Jules Mohl, but in an impartial and critical spirit, 
and in a series of artiides replete w'ith informa- 
tion on the subjects discussed in them. His 
biography of Ferishta is the fullest and most 
correct which we have, being diTived not from 
the translation, but the original subsequently 
lithographed at Bombay, to which he has devot- 
ed the chief portion of his able review. 

While he gives their dui; meed of credit to 
all the translators, he very fairly exposes the 
defects in each of them, and shows how worthy 
he himself is to undertake a faithful translation 
of the whole work.J 


Extracts, 

Mahmud having thus settled his afiairs in India, returned in 
the autumn to Ghizny, where he remained during tlie winter, 
111 the spring of the year A. II. 31)9 — A. 11. lOOH — ho determin- 
ed again to attack Anundpal, Raja of Lahore, for having lent his 
aid to Dawood, during the late defe(?tion in Multan. Anundpal, 
hearing of liis intentions, scat ambassadors on all sides, inviting 
the assistance of the other princes of Hindustan, who now 
considered the expulsion of the Mahoinedans from India as a 
sacred duty. Accordingly, the Rajas ofUjein, Gwaliar, Kahuijar, 
Canauj, Dehli, and Ajmir, entered into a confederacy, and collect- 
ing their forces, advanced towards Panjab with the greatest army 
that had yet taken the field. The Indians and Mahomedans 
arrived in sight of each other on a plain, on the confines of the 
province of Peshawur, where they remained encamped forty days 

* Unfug and Betrug in der morgenVdndischen Litteratur nebst 
viHen kundert Proben von der groben Unwissenheit, &c. &c. Halle und 
Berlin, 1815. 

t Gelehrte Anzeigen, Vol. IX. Coll . 531, 532. 

X Journal des Savants, 1840. pp. 212 — 226, 354 — 3/2, 392 — 103, 
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without coming to action. The troops of the idolaters daily 
increased in number. The Hindu females, on this occasion, sold 
their jewels, and melted down their golden ornaments (which 
they sent from distant parts), to furnish resources for the war ; 
and the Gukkurs, and other warlike tribes joining the army, sur- 
rounded the Maliomedaus, who were obliged to entrench their 
camp. 

lAlahinud, having thus secured himself, ordered six thousand 
archers to the front to endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack 
Ins entrenclmumts. The archers were opposed by the Gukkurs, 
wJio, in spite of the king’s eiforts and presence, repulsed his light 
troops and followed them so closely, that no less than .‘H),()00 
Gukkurs with their h(‘ads and feet bare, and armed with various 
weapons, penetrated into the Mahomedan lines, where a dread- 
ful carnage ensued, and .5000 Mahomedans in a few minutes 
w(‘re slain. The enemy were at length cln'cked, and being cut 
otr as fast as they advanced, the attacks became fainter and fain- 
ter, till, on a sudden, the elephant upon which tlie prince who 
commanded tlie Hindus rode, becoming unruly from the effects 
of th(; naptha halls,* and the llights of arrows, turned and fled. 
This circumstance produced a jianic among the Hindus, Avho, 
seeing themselves deserted by tlicir general, gave way and fled 
also. Abdulla Taee, with six thousand Arabian horse, and Arslim 
Jazil), with 10,000 Turks, Afghans, and Khiljis pursued the 
enemy day and night, so that 20,000 Hindus were killed in the 
retreat. Of the spoil, 00 elephants (besides other booty) were 
brouglit to the king. 

^ He ^ 

When Param Deo, and the Raja of Ajmir, ami others, had 
assembled a large finny and taken possession of the roads, in 
order to oppose the Sultan, the latter found it impracticable to 
face them, and therefore marched to Multan by way of Sind, 
On his journey thither, owing to the scarcity of forage at some 
places, and of water at others. Ids army experienced great trouble 
and distress. It was with eonsiderablo difticulty bo at length 
reached Ghizny in the year 417, A. 11. It is said that when the 
Sultan was proceeding to Multan through the deserts of Sind, he 
gave orders to procure a guide to conduct liim on his journey. 
A Hindu offered his services, but treacherously led the army 
through a path, which brought them to a y>lace where no water 
could be procured. When the army had y>asscd on for a whole 
day and night, and found no water at any place, they were sore 
set, and every thing wore the appearance of the horrors of the 
day of judgment. The Sultan then asked his guide the reason 
why he had brought them to such a fearful pass : the Hindu 
replied, that he was a worshipper of Somiiath, and had conducted 
the king and his army to the desert, with a view to their destruc- 
* See Note U, 
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tion. The Sultan being exceeding wrath, ordered his men to put 
the Hindu to death. 

On that very night the Sultan retired from his camp to a 
neighbouring s])ot, and prostrating himself on the earth, offered up 
prayers, mingled witli lamentations, to Almighty God, imploring 
deliverance iivjm the danger in which he was })laced. 

After the first watch of the night had elapsed, a light was seen 
towards the north. The army, according to the Sultan’s com- 
mand, dm‘ctcd their march towards the light, and by the morning 
found themselves in safety on the borders of a lake. Thus the 
piety of the Sultan rescued him from the brink of destruction. 

Hi 

It is mentioned in the Jama-ool-llikaiat that when the Sultan 
on one occasion saw an idol in a Hindu temple poised in the air 
without any su])])ort, he was much siirjirized nt the sight, and 
enquired of the philosophers of the times the cause of the pheno- 
menon. Tliey answered that the root' and walls of the building 
were entirely made of magnet, and that the idol, which was made 
of iron, being eipially attracted from the different ])oints of th(‘ 
magn(‘tic edifice, was thus naturally suspended in the middle ol' 
it. On one of tin* walls being destroyed by the orders of the 
Sultan, the idol fell to the ground. 

Hi Hi "'ll Hi * Hi 

At* the time of the death of Mahomed Toghluk, his cousin, 
Malik Feroze Bhrhek, nephew of Ghciasu-ood-deeii Toghluk, was 
in the camp. Mahomed Toghluk having a great affect ion for 
him, inaanmvh as he had jta id the most devoted attcnlion to the 
khaj during his illnessy ])roposed making him his successor, and 
accordingly recommended him as such on his d(‘ath-bed to his 
nobles. On the king’s demise, tlie army fell into the utmost 
disorder ; to remedy whidi, Feroze gained over the majority of 
the Indian chiefs to his party, and prevailed on the Mogul m(‘r- 
cenaries to remove to some distance from the cariq), till he should 
he able to compose the differences which existed iii the army. 
[Malik Flroz Bdrhek thought it expedient, vdtli reference, to 
Alim Bahtidar and the nobles who had come from Andr Kazghan 
as auxiliaries, to bestow dignities and honorary dresses upon 
them, according to their respective ranks, and to give them their 
dismissal, remarking that it was not improbable, that dissen- 
sions might arise between them and the soldiers of JJImUistiin, 
which would lead to disturbances, and therefore that it was bet- 
ter, before he marched, that they should break up their camp 
and depart, Altiin Bahadur concurred in the propriety of this 
recommendation, and immediately striking his camp, pitched if 
at a distance of ten milesJ] Amir Nowroze Kurkin, the Mogul 
* In the five passages which follow from the reign of Firoz Tuglilak, 
the Italics represent the additions which are to be found in the litho- 
graphed edition. 
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fhief who cominaiuled the troops of his nation in the army, son- 
iit-/aw of Tiirmesherin Khan^ who in the time of Mukamrned 
Tnghtak Shah had come to India, and heen enrolled among the 
rhief nohlcs of the land, now acting a most ungrateful part, 
<jnitt(‘d the camp on the sjimc night, and joined Altoon Tash, tiie 
l(‘ader of the auxiliary troops, to whom he suggested that the 
king of Hindustan was dead, that the army teas without a leader 
and totally disorganized, that the time was favorable for them, 
and that it was their husiness as soltliers, to plunder the late 
king's tr(‘asurc on its march the next day, and then to retreat to 
tlieir native country with all the money and jewHs they could 
possess themselves of. Altoon Tash being persuaded to enter 
into this scheme, tlie Moguls returned next morning to the camp, 
which was still in disorder, \to the army which was moving on 
like a caravan, without a guide, and without system or arrange- 
ment^ and after a sharp skirmish, loaded s(‘vcral camels with 
treasure [plunftering sereral t reasar e-chests which were laden 
upon camels], took captive many children of both sexes, and were 
not sparing in their pillage. In order to S(‘cnre hirnsedf from 
further de])redation, Eeroze [the Vmras of Sultan Mu hammed, 
oppressed with a thousand fears and j led tin; army to 

5Sevnstan, commoidy called Sehwan, and during the mght took 
every possible precaution to defend himself [themselves,] against 
the Moguls, and thought rest and sleep a forbidden indulgence. 
Meanwhile the otticers of his army, Makh</um-zdda Ahhdsi 
Shetkh-u-Shetyuky Nasira-u-din Mahmud, and XYdld, better known 
as Chi r ugh Heidi, and otherwise and holy men, grandees and chiefs, 
all with one accord liaving waited on Mahk inaoze Bdrbek, re- 
presented that the late king had const i luted him. Ids successor, 
and that no other nobleman was more worthy of the honor, and 
entreated liini not to reject the cares of slate, but to ascend the 
throne, to which, after some hesitation, and declaring that he 
would proceed on a pilgrimage to the tiro holy cities and llejitz, 
when he eonhi no longer resist their importunities, lie gave his 
assent, and was accordingly j)roclaimed kiiig on the twenty-third 
of Muhar ram, after he had passed through more than fifty stages 
of his illustrious life. On the same day he gave orders to ran- 
som the prisoners, wdio during the late disorders had fallen into 
the hands of the turbulent people of Tiilta, and the Moghuls, 
and on the third day he marched against the rebel lions people of 
Tutfa and the Mogul auxiliaries, whom he defeated, [that he 
7night take any of them prisoners wherever they might he found, 
or that he might slay them,'] and took many of their chiefs pri- 
soners [in short, many of the Moghul chiefs were seized and put 
to death,] Amir Nauroz Kurkin and Althn Bahddar, seeing 
no further advantage in delay, hastened to their own country 
with the utmost precipitation, and even the people of Tutia who 
had proceeded to the greatest extremities in their insubordination 
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and rthellnmy plaaed their feet within the hound ary of at ley lance. 
The accession of Sultan Fh'oz Shah icas hailed as a hlessing by 
the 'people, and they prayed for his health and wealth with all 
earnestness. Shortly after, he marched by uninterrupted stages 
from Sewastdn to the fort of Bhakar. '^ 

^ 'Jf. :iei ^ * 

In the year A. li. 754 — A. B. I.‘h53, — the king, having hunt- 
ed at Kallauore, the foot of the hills, caused, on his return, a 
palace to he hnilt on the hanks ot‘ the Soorsutty. In the month 
of Shiiwal of the same year, he appointed Khan J(‘han to the 
charge of Behli, with unliniited powers, and^ himself marched 
with a large army towards Luknowty to sn])duc Ilaji Elias. 
This chief had assumed royal honors and the title of Shnrasoo- 
d-deen, and had also oceu))ied with his troops the whole of Bengal 
and Behar, as far as Benares. On the king's arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood of (jrorukj)oor, the Zemindars of that jdace made the 
usual prc'sents, and were admitted to pay their respects. \^Udi 
Sing, Mukaddam of that place, came to pay his respeets, and 
presented a suitable offering in money, together with two ele- 
phants, and was received with distinguished favour ; and the 
Rid of Gorakhpur also paid up the arrears of tribute which had 
accumulated for several years, and both of them accompanied the 
king on his march.] 

* The following is Dow’s translation : — 

When the deutli of Mahoniincd happened, his cousin Ferozc was in 
the imperial camp. He was nejihew to the emperor Tughhek ; and 
Mahommed having conceived great friendshi}) for him, designed to 
make him his successor, and, for that purpose, recommended him uj>on 
his death-bed to the Omrahs. Upon Mahomined’s demise, the army 
fell into the utmost confusion. Feroze, having gained over the majo- 
rity of the Omrahs to the party, prevailed, with ])resents, upon the 
IVlogul mercenaries to move to some distance from the canif) to pre- 
vent disturbances, till he should reduce the rest of the army to obedi- 
ence. Amir Norose, a Mogul chief, who commanded a great body of 
the imperial troops, deserted that night, and, having joined Altn, the 
general of the Mogul mercenaries, told him, that now was the time to 
plunder the late em])CVov's treasure, and to retreat to their native 
country. AItu was easily prevailed upon to adopt this lucrative scheme. 
They therefore returned next niorning to the camp, which was still in 
very gieat confusion, and after a very sharp skirmish, loaded some 
camels with treasure. Feroze, to secure himself from further depre- 
dations, led the army to Sewan, and took every possible means to 
defend himself against the avarice of the mercenaries. The Omrahs, 
the day after this movement, waited upon Feroze, and entreated him 
to mount the throne. After many pretended excuses, he favored the 
Omrahs with his consent, and was accordingly proclaimed Kmjieror. 

He, the very lirst day of his reign, gave orders to ransom many 
prisoners, who during the late confusion, had fallen into the hands of 
the people of Tatta-, and upon the third day, he inarched against the 
Mogul mercenaries, took many of their chiefs prisoners, and I'orced 
the rest to fly towards their own country.” 
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The king then pcuetrateil as far as Bundwa, one of the stations 
of Haji Elias, [the established residence of the rider of Bengal] 
and tlie latter l otreated to Yekdulla, which is a place of exceed- 
ing strength, with the rioer on one side, and jangle on the other. 
The king left Bandwa without wotesting the inhabitants, and 
pursuing him to Ekddla, arrived tliere on the 7t]i of llnhbee-ul- 
Awul. An action ensued on the same tlay ; but Haji Elias hav- 
ing entrenched his position very strongly, nuluced the king to the 
necessity of surrounding him. The bloctkade continued for 
twenty days, when, on the nth of Hubbee-ool-Akhir, Fcuoze, 
intending to change bis ground, as the camp had become ojf'en- 
sire, and to encamp on the banks of tin' Ganges, went out to 
re(^onnoitre. The enemy, imagining that he meditat<‘d a retreat, 
left their works and drew up in order of battle. On perceiving it 
was the king’s intention to attack tluim, however, they again 
retreated, but with such preeijutation and confusion, that 4d 
elephants and many standards, as well as the royal canopy, and 
stale eijuipages, fell into the king’s hands. Many of the foot - 
soldiers were slain, and many taken prisoners. The next dai/, 
the Sultan encamped on the f eld of battle, and gace orders that 
the captives of Lakhuauti should he released. The rainy season 
soon after came on with great violence, as it always does in the 
province of Bengal, and the Sultan observed, that as he had 
gained a victory, and captured, the emblems of royalty, he would 
depart, and return in the following year. Shortly after peace 
was concluded ; and the king returned to Dehli f witliout effecting 
his object.] 

In the year 700 , Feroze built the city of Ferozabad, on the 
banks of the river Jan, adjoining that of Dehli, and on the 1 2th 
of Shaban he marched on a hunting expedition to D(*palpoor, and 
constructed a targe canal 48 (;oss in Icjigth, from the Sutlej to 
the Kngur. In the year 7d7 he coiistrueted another canal, be- 
tween [from] the hills of Alundir and Surmore from the Jumna, 
into which he led seven other minor streams, which all uniting, 
ran in one channel through Ilaiisy, and from thence to llaiseen, 
[Jhsin] where he built a strong fort, which he called Ilissar Feroze. 
Below the fort, near the palace, he excavated a lake, which he 
filled front the waters of the canal. He also conveyed an aque- 
duct [a canal] from the Kugur, over the river [which passmg 
by the fort of] Sursutty, to the Aillage of Peri Kehra, [entered 
the stream of Sirkhatra,] where he founded a city, named after 
him, Ferozabad. At the same time he introduced another canal 
from the J umua, which filled a large lake he caused to he con- 
structed at Ilissar Feroze. In the month of Zeehnj an honorary 
dress, and a letter of congratulation on his accession, [dijdoma] 
were presented from Abool Futteh Aboo-lUikr Aby-llubeea Soo- 
liman Abbasi Caliph of Egypt, signifying that he had conferred 
on him the countries of Hindustim, and conveying a recommenda- 
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tion in behalf of the BaJmnnia kint/a of the Deccan. In the 
same month also, he received an embassy, which hronght ntanij 
ajilendid and rare pi'esentn^ with fresh proj)Osals of peace, from 
Hdji Ihjds, entitled Sha7Jisu-d-dm Shdhy from La/chnanti and 
Bengal, which Feroze accepted, and soon after ratified, and then 
dmnuaed the a/mbaasadorft with honors and distinction.^ 

s|! * Jf: >ic J|£ 

From thence the king marched towards the mountains of Na- 
grakote, where he was overtaken by a storm of hail and snow 
[they hrovyhi him some iee.\ The king sauk At the time my 
fate liege-lordy lainltdH Muhammed Tnghtak Shah arrived here^ 
and they brought him iced sherbet for his beverage^ he i-efused 

* “ In tlie year 7o4, the Enij)eror hunted at CalhiTiore. 11c ordert'd 
upon Ins return, a palace to be built upon tlie banks of the Sursuti ; 
and towards the end of the year apjxmited one Jehan to the viceroy- 
ship of Dehh. lie himself in the ineantinie marched towards 
Bengal to subdue Elias, wlio had assumed the imperial title, and 
possessed himst'lf of all Bengal and Behar, even to Benares. When 
be had arrived in the neighbourhood of Gorukpoor, the Zemindars of 
that place, having brought proper presents, were admitted to his pre- 
sence. Feroze having penetrated as far as Fundna, one of the resi- 
dences of the princes of Bengal, Elias retreated to a strong post, 
whither the emperor pursued him. An action ensued, hut Elias 
secured himself iii lus iiost, which obliged the emperor to surround 
him, the yilace being almost inaccessible. Tilings having continued 
ill this situation for tw'euty days, Feroze, intending to change his 
ground, and to encamp on the banks of the Ganges, w^ent out to re- 
eomioitre. The enemy, imagining that be meilitatcd a retreat, ad- 
vanced out of their jiost, and drew up in order of battle. Ihit when 
they saw that the emperor was preparing to attack them they again 
retreated within tbeir works, but with such precipitation and confusion, 
that forty-four elcjihants, and many staiulards fell into the emperor’s 
hands. The rainy season eoniing on witli great violence, a kind of 
peace was patched up between them, and the emperor returned disap- 
pointed to Debli, 

In the year 755, Fero7.c built the city of Ferozeabad adjoining to that 
of Debli : and in the following year marched to Debalpoor, where be 
made a canal one hundred miles in length, from the Suttuluz to the 
Jidger. lathe year 757, between the bills of Mendouli and Sirmore, 
be cut a channel from the Jumna, which he divided into seven streams ; 
one of which be brought to llassi, and from thence to Beraisen, wdiere 
be built a strong castle, calling it by bis own name. He drew soon 
after, a canal from the Cagar, passing by the walls of Sursutti, and 
joined it to the rivulet of Kora, upon which he built a city named 
after him, Ferozeabad. This city he watered with auotlier canal from 
the Jumna. These public w^orks were of prodigious advantage to the 
adjacent countries, by supjilyiug them with water for their lands, and 
with a commodious water-carriage from place to place. 

An embassy about this tune arrived with presents and new condi- 
tions of peace from Bengal, which Feroze accepted, and soon after ra- 
tified the treaty/' — Dow, 
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to take ity because I was not with him. to partake of He 
then gave orders that some elephant and camel-loads of sugar^ 
which were in campy should he converted into sherbet and icedy 
and distributed throughout the whole armijy in memory of Sultan 
Muhanmed Tughlak Shah, The Raja of Nagrakote, after sus- 
taining some loss, submitted, but was restored to bis dominions. 
The name of Nagrakote was, on this occasion, changed to that 
of Mahomedabad, in lionor of the late king. The people of 
Nagrakote told Feroze, that the idol which the Hindoos worship- 
ped in the temple of Nagrakote was the image of Nowshaba, the 
wife of Alexander the Great, and that that conqueror had left the 
idol with them, \which the Brahmins had made at the time that 
corKpieror was in these parts, and placed within their temple, 
and that now that image was the idol of the people of this coun^- 
try,'\ The name by which it was then known was tTwalainooky. 
In this temple was a fine library of Hindee books, consisting of 
1300 volumes. Feroze ordered for some of the wise men 
of that religioriy and ordered some of the books to be translated, 
and especially directed^ one of those books, which treated of })hilo- 
sophy, astrology, and divination, to bo translated into prose 
[rc/vvc] in the Persian language, by one of the celebrated poets of 
that period, Eiz-ood-Deen, Khalid Khany, and called it Didayil 
Feroze Shahee. It is in truth a hook replete with various kinds 
of knowledge, both practical arid theoreticaL Some historians 
state, that Sultan Feroze Shah BArbek on this occasion broke 
the idols of Nagrakote, and mixing the fragments with pieces of 
cow’s flesh, filled bags with them, and caused them to be tied 
round the necks of Rrahuiins, who were then paraded through the 
camp.* 

jK * * * * * 

In the year 774, the Wizicr Mullik Mokbil \^Makhul,^ entitled 
Khan Jehau, dic'd, and his eldest son, Joona Shah, succeeded to 
his office and titles. The following year was marked by the death 

* “ The emperor, having finished this great work, built a fort at 
Sirhind, which, lie called Ferozepoor. lie, from that fflace, inarched 
towards the mountains , of Nagraeut, where he was overtaken by a 
storm of hail and snow. Ue, however, reduced the Raja of those parts, 
after sustaining some lo^^s on his side, and confirmed him again m his 
dumiiuons, changing the name of Nagraeut to that of the city of Ma- 
horamed, in honour of the former emperor. Feroze was told here that 
the goddess whom the Hindoos worshipped in the temple of Nagraeut, 
was the image of Noshaba, the wife of the great Sekundur, which that 
conqueror had left with them. The name of the idol is now changed 
to that of Jewallamucki. In the temple there was also at that time a 
fine library of the books of the Brahmins, consisting* of one thousand 
and three hundred volumes. Feroze ordered one of those books, 
which treated of philosophy, astrology, and divination, to be translated 
into the Persian language, and called it the Arguments of Feroze.*’ — 
Dote. 
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f)f Zuffur Khan, Governor of* Guzerat, who was succeeded in his 
office and titles, by his eldest Duria Kliaii. During the next 
year, on the V2th of Safar, the king was ])lunged into affliction 
by tlie death of his favorite son, Fiitteh Khan, a prince of great 
promise, and the back of his strength was bent by the burden of 
grief Finding no remedy^ except in patience and resignation, he 
buried him in his own garden, and performed the customary cere- 
monies upon the occasion. On account of the excess of his grief, 
the, shadow of his regard, was withdrawn from the cares of state, 
and he abandoned himself entirety to his sorrows, llis nobles 
and counsellors placed, their heads on the ground, and represented, 
that there was no course left but to submit to the dirine unit, and 
that he should not show further repugnance to administer the 
affairs of his kingdom. The wise king acceded to the supplica- 
tions of his friends and well-wishers, and, in order to disjiel his 
sorrows, de coted himself to sport, and in the vicinity of new 
Dehli, he built a wall of two or three parasangs in circumference, 
planted within the enclosure shady trees, and converted it into a 
hunting park. The ruins of it remain to this day.’'^ 

:is Jlc * 

As he could gain no information of Kurgoo himself, who re- 
mained concealed amongst the ravines and gt reel pices of the hill- 
country of Kamlikn, eluding pursuit like so much (luicksUver, and 
no one knew whether lie was dead or alive, and as the rainy season 
was approaching, the standards resplendent with victories returned 
to the camp whence they set out. The king appointed one Midiik 
Dawood, an Aflghan, whom he exalted to a very high rank, with a 
body of troops, to remain at Sumhlnd, with orders to invade tin; 
country of Kutehr every year, to commit every kind of ravage and 
devastation, and not to allow it to beinhahited until the murderer 
was given up. The king himself also, under i>retence of liunting, 
marched annually in that direction unfit the year 787, to see that 
his orders were fulfilled, and to do what Malik Baud had left 
undone ; and for six years not an inhabitant was to he seen in 
that district, nor was a single jarib of the laud cultivated. Not a 
soul slepit at night in his hut, and several ihousands of Hindus 
were slaughtered to avenge the death of those three Saiyids. 
In the above-mentioned year he built an exceedingly strong for^ 
tress in BisauU, seven coss from Baddlin, and called it Flrocpur ; 
but the common people, jocose amid all the oppression they had 
suffered, called it Akhirlnphr, (the last city) ; and, in truth, it 
happened as they predicted, for the grace of God did not suffer 
him to constf^uct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of new 

* “In the year 77‘h^ Jehan the vizier died, and his son was honored 
with his titles. Nothing remarkable hap])ened till two years after, 
when the emperor was jdunged into affliction, by the death of his favo- 
rite son Eatte, a prince of great expectations/^ — Dow. ' 
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r/V/rs nytd towns, and consequently the foHress continued to he 
called Akhirliqytir . * 

% sf: iK :)« 

The Raja of Beejaniiggar, notwithstanding his vast army, con- 
sisting of thirty thousand cavalry, besides infantry, was so alarmed, 
that he sent oA* his treasure and elephants towards his capital the 
next morning, preparatory to engaging or retreating, as he might 
deem most fidvi sable. The night being stormy and heavy rain 
falling, the elejihauts and other beasts of burden stuck frequently 
in the mud, and were unable to advance above four miles from 
the camp. Mahomed Shah, hearing of the movement of the 
Hindoos, immediately marched against them, leaving his tents 
standing. Towards the daAvn he arrived at the Raja’s cain}> ; 
and the alarm being given, so great was the consternation, that 
the infidels fled, with the utmost precipitation, to Adony, leaving 
every thing behind them. Mahomed Shah fell in with that part 
of the camp com{>osing their market and baggage, and put to 
death, without distinction, men, women, and children, free and 
slave, to the number of seventy thousand souls. According to 
the Tohfiit-oos-Siilateen, two thousand clejdiants, three hnnilred 
gun-carriages and battering rams, seven hundred Arabian horses, 
and a sing’hasun set with jewels, were included in the booty of 
the king, — all other articles wx're left to the officers and sol- 
diers. Mahomed Sliah, regarding this victory as the omen of 
others, aft(‘r passing the rainy season near Moodkul, and being 
reinforced by li.han Mahomed from Dowlutabad, marched against 
the mtidels in Adony, on the ])lains of which place, near the 
Toonghudra, the Raja of Bcejanuggur had taken up his station, 
having given the command of Adony to his sister’s son. Here 
he had collected a great army of soldiers, together with many 
elephants, and all the munitions of war which he possessed. 

^ Jfi Jlc 

At this time, a favorite remarked to the king, ‘‘ that he had only 
sworn to slaughter one hundred thousand Hindoos, and not to 

* “ The emperor enraged at this villainy, marched immeiliately that 
way, and took severe vengeance upon the associates and kirulred of the 
assassin, putting them without distinction to the sword, and levelling 
their houses with the ground. The murderer himself made liis escape 
to the mountains of Cumaoon, and was protected by the Indian princes 
of those parts. Feroze ordered a detachment of his army against 
them. They brought back near thirty thousand of those unhappy 
mountaineers, who w'cre all condemned to slavery. The emperor’s 
justice in this case degenerated into extreme seventy. Neither did 
the misfortunes brought upon those miserable captives satisfy his 
thirst for revenge. He returned every year, under pretence of hunt- 
ing, to that unhappy country ; but the people, and not the beasts of 
the forest, were his prey. He by degrees cut off all the mhabitaiits, 
and converted whole provinces into a wilderness.” — Dow, 

2 u 2 
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destroy their race altogether.” Tlie king replied, that though 
twice the nninber required by his vow might liave been slain, yet 
till the Ray satisfied the musicians, he would neither make peace 
nor spare the lives of his subjects.” To this the Ambassadors, 
who had full powers, immediately agreed, and the money was 
paid on the instant. Mahomed Shah then said, Praise be to 
God, that what I ordered has been performed. I would nt)t let 
a light wwd be recorded of me in the pages of history.” 

The Ambassadors, seeing the king })leased, bowed tludr fore- 
heads to the ground, and besought him to hear from them a few 
words. Being ])ermitted to speak, they observed, that no religion 
required the innocent to be punished for the crimes of the guilty, 
more especially helpless women and children : if Krishu Ray had 
been in fault, the poor and feeble inhabitants had not l)e(‘n acc es- 
sary to his errors. Mahomed Shah replied, that tlie decrees of 
Providence had ordered wJiat had been done, and tJiat he had no 
powder to alter them. The Ambassadors observed, that as the 
bestower of kingdoms liad conferred on him the government of 
the Deccan, it was probable that his successors and tlie princes of 
the Carnatic might long remain neighbours, whicth made it advis- 
able to avoid cruelty in war ; and they ])ro[>()sed, therefore, that 
a treaty should be made not to slaughter the helpless and un- 
armed inhabitants in future battles. Mahomed Shah, struck 
with the good sense of this proposal, took an oath, that bo would 
not, hereafter, put to death a single enemy after a victory, and 
would bind his successors to observe the same line of conduct. 
From that time to this, it has been the general custom in the 
Deccan to spare the lives of j>risoners in war, and not to shed the 
blood of an enemy’s unarmed subjects. Mahomed Shah, after 
he had thus received satisfaction, returned to Koolburga, visiting 
on liis way Sheikh Siraj-ood-deen, to whose prayers as well as to 
the charities sent to Mecca with his mother, he ascribed bis suc- 
cesses over the Hindoos. 

* * * * iC Hi 

Mahomed Shah was buried by the side of his father, — and the 
words 

‘‘ All is vanity” 

were engraved by his orders on his tomb. Happy the king who 
passes a reign like his, and of whom such memorials remain ! He 
was respected in his life, and after his death remembered on 
account of his virtues. 

According to the Siraj-ool-To%vareckh, so much treasure and 
such numbers of elephants, as were collected in the household of 
Mahomed Shah Bahmuny, were never possessed by any other 
prince of that dynasty. lie had three thousand male and female 
elephants ; and in the reign of any other king we only read of 
two thousand. The sums of gold accumulated by him according 
to the same author, exceeded those acquired by other princes a 
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full half. No prince before him ever so far reduced tljc llajas 
and Zemindars of the Carnatic, from whom he wrested much of 
the accumulated riches of seven hundred years ; and it is com- 
puted that in liis reign nearly five luindred thousand unbelievers 
fell by the swords of the warriors of Islam, by which the popu- 
lation of the C'arnatic was so reduced, that it did not recover for 
several ages. Mahomed Shah reigned seventeen years. 

5|« * Jfi * ;{: 

Ahmud Shah, without waiting to besiege the Hindoo ca])ital, 
oveiTan the open country, and wherever he went, put to death 
men, women, and children, without mercy, contrary to tin* com- 
])aet made between his uncle and predecessor, IMahomed Shah, 
and the Rays of Beejanuggur. AVherever the number of slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, lie halted three days, and made a 
festival in celebration of the bloody event. He broke down, also, 
the idolatrous temples, and destroyed the colleges of the Brah- 
mins. During these ojierations, a body of five thousand Hindoos, 
urged by desperation at tlie destruction of their religions build- 
ings, and at the insults ofiered to their deities, united in taking 
an oath to sacrifice their lives in an attempt to kill the king as 
the author of all their sufferings. 

:ic >i< ^ 

In the year 829, Ahmud Shah marched to reduce a rebellious 
Zemindar of Mahoor, who still retain(‘d several strong places 
which held out against his troops. The rebel soon sulnnittcd ; 
but Ahmud Shah, though he had assured him of pardon, put 
him to death in violation of his promise, as soon as he fell into his 
hands, together with five or six thousand of his followers, com- 
pelling, at the same time, all the captive women and children to 
embrace the true faith. During this cam]>aign, the king obtained 
possession of a diamond mine at Kullum, a place dependent on 
Gondwana, in which territory he rased many idolatrous ternj)les, 
and, erecting mos(|ucs on their sites, ap]iro})riated to each some 
tracts of land to maintain holy men and to sujiply lamps and oil 
for religious purposes. 

* Hi * * * 

All aood-Dccn Shah, upon this, wTote to him, that he valued 
the lives of the two chiefs equal to that of two hundred thousand 
common men. Therefore, as it was a rule w ith the princes of his 
family to slay a hundred thousand Hindoos in revenge for the 
death of a single Mussulman, he swore, should Dew Raj take 
away the lives of the two captiv e officers, he vtuuld revenge the 
death of each by the slaughter of a hundred thousand Hindoos. 

4 : 4 : ^ 4 : 

To every part of his dominions he sent censors of morals and 
just judges ; and though he drank wine himself, lie forbade the 
use of it to others, as also the practice of gaming. lie put 
chains on the necks of Kullendurs, and idle, dissipated vagabonds, 
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whom ho imoislied by employing them in removing filth iVom 
the streets, in dragging heavy stones, and in the pertormanee of 
all manner of laborious work, in order that they might reform, 
and either earn their livelihood by industry, or (piit the country 
altogether. If any [)erson, after admonition and moderate cor- 
rection, was convicted of drinking wine, it was enacted, that 
melted lead should be j)oured down his throat, whatever might 
})(* the rank of the offender. 

ije Jjc ^ 

On the fourth day, however, they prevailed on the chiefs to 
come to an entertainment in the fort, at which all the principal 
foreigners, in nundicr about three hundred, attended, with the ex- 
cepti(m of Kasim llcg (Suff Shikun) Kurra Khan Khoord and 
Ahmud Beg of Mecca. While in the act of eating, a number of 
armed niPii, on a signal given by Sher-ool-moolk, rushed upon 
them, Jind put every soul to the sword, ilt the same instant 
four thousand Deccanies outside the fori attacked the cam}) of 
the foreigners and put every male to death, even the very infants 
at the breast. After this tragedy, they ])luiul(‘red the tents, and 
treat(‘d tlic women with all the insult that lust or brutality could 
provoke. Since the time of Iloossein, the Syuds were never so 
maltreated; but is it not astonisliing, that men who called them- 
selves servants of the Prophet, shoidd so basely misuse his des- 
cendants ? 

: ^ * i|: 

Hoomayoon Shah, now ahandoiiing himself to tlie full indnl- 
geuco of his cruel proj)eusities, and mad with rage, directed stakes 
to be set up on both sides of the king's chouk, or market-jdace, 
and caused vicious elephants and ^vild beasts to be jdaced in 
different parts of the scpiare, in other places cauldrons of scald- 
ing oil ami boiling water were also pre})ared as instruments of 
torture. The king, asccudiug a balcony in order to glut his 
eyes on the spectacle, first cjist his brother, llussun Kliaii, before 
a ferocious tiger, who soon tore the wretched Prince to pieces, 
and devoured liim on the S})ot. Yoosoof Toork, and his seven 
associates, were then beheaded in the king’s presence, and the 
females of their innocent and helpless families, being dragged 
from their houses, were violated and ill-treated in the palace - 
square, by ruffians, in a manner too indecent to relate. Tortures 
were now invented by the king, who inflicted on both young and 
old of both sexes torments more cruel than ever entered the ima- 
gination of Zohak and the tyrant Hijaj. About seven thousand 
persons, including females and servants, none of whom had the 
most distant concern in this rebellion, besides the menials, such 
as cooks, scullions, and others, were put to death ; some being 
stabbed with daggers, others hewn in pieces with hatchets, and 
the vest flayed by scalding oil or boiling water. This tragedy 
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liappeiicil ill the month of Shabaii, in the same year as the rebel- 
lion. 

The author of the ToAvareekh Mahmood Sliahy states, lie 
learned from the royal attendants, that upon the king’s first 
hearing of the escape of the Prince llussan Khan, rage and pas- 
sion so o\ercame him, he tore his rohes, bit his pillows, and 
often his own lips, in such a manner that they dropped with 
blood. Alarmed at the examjile of Ilussim Khan, he put to 
death se^a^ral innocent persons of the royal family Avho were con- 
fined in diftcrent fortresses. Nor did his suspicions rest here ; 
many other persons of his own court fell the innocent Auctims of 
his indiscriminate cruelty. From this moment Iloomayoon threw 
off all restraint, and seized at will the children of his subjects, 
tearing them from their parents to gratify his passions. He 
Avonld frequently stop nuptial jirocessions in the street, and seizing 
the bride, after enjoying her, send her to the bridegroom’s liouse. 
Tie Avas in the habit of putting the females of his own house to 
death for the most tri\'ial offences; and when any of* the nobility 
were obliged to attend him, so great was their dread, that they 
took leave of their families, as if prcjiaring for death. 

Jic * Jj; .*1. % 

About sunset, the gates aati’c burned ; but the cpiantity of hot 
ashes yet gkiAAing prevented any one passing in or out till 
midnight, Avhen Mirza Khan and his friends rushed from tlic 
citadel, and tried to make their escape. Numliers of others w^u'e 
slain in the attempt by the jiopulace, but Mirza Kban having 
effected his retreat, fled towards the fort of Joouere. The 
Hcccany troops, the Abyssinians, and the mob, liaving entered 
the fort, put to death CAxry foreigner they found Avithin, amount- 
ing to nearly three Inmdred, among wliom were several persons 
of high rank and eminent character. Their bodies Awre dragged 
out on the open plain, and orders given tliat they should lie lui- 
huried. Not content with the past slaughter, Jumal Khan com- 
manded his adherents to murder the foreigners of every rank and 
occupation in the city, and to plunder and burn tlieir dwellings. 
The soldiers and their followers, being once lot loose, put to 
death indiscriminately the noble, the master, the servant, the 
merchant, the pilgrim, and the traA^elling stranger. Their houses 
were set on fire, and the heads of tliose lately exalted to the 
skies were brought low, and trampled in the dust ; while tin* 
very females, who from modesty concealed their faces from the 
sun and moon, AAcre dragged by the hair into the assemblages of 
the drunken. On the fourth day, Mirza Khan, who had been 
seized near Jooncre, Avas brought to Jumal Khaii, and being 
first carried through the city on an ass, his body was hewn in 
pieces, which w^rc affixed on different buildings. Several of his 
friends taken with him Avere also put to death, and their bodies 
being rammed into cannon, were blown into the air. In the space 
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of seven days, nearly a thousand foreigners were murdered ; some 
few only escaping under the protection of Deccany or Abyssinian 
officers. The reign of Meeran Hoossein Nizam Shah lasted only 
ten months and three days. Among those princes recorded in 
history as murderers of their fathers, we find none whose reigns 
extended beyond one year ; and a poet observes, “ Royalty be- 
fitteth not the destroyer of a parent, nor will the reign of such a 
wretch be long.” 

* * 4: ♦ * He 

Beny Ray having recovered from his wounds, the king used 
every effort to persuade both him and his minister to embrace 
the Mahomedan faith. They, however, persisted in refusing, 
swearing that they preferred death to abjuring their religion. 
Mahmood Shah was in hopes of shaking their constancy by con- 
fining them separately, and treating them harshly. This conduct 
only tended to support their resolution, till at length the king, at 
the. instigation of some holy men about his person, ordered them 
to be put to death. 


The history of Ferishta is universally known 
in India,— at least by name, and there arc few 
large towns without a copy. If we add to these 
the works labelled “ Naurasnama” and “ Tarikh- 
i-IbrMumi,” which few of the present ignorant 
generation know to be the same as Ferishta’s 
history, we shall find that it is probably more 
common than any secular work of equal size in 
this country. There are several Manuscripts 
also of correctness and elegance, but all must 
yield Cie palm to the lithographed edition of 
1031, which, like so many other Persian works 
printed at the Bombay Presidency, shames the 
lithographic press of this side of India. 

We have no critical account of the Manu- 
scripts used in collating this edition. To General 
Briggs, however, is due the merit of having 
prepared it for the press, though his absence pre- 
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vented his superintending its execution. All 
we learn of it from him is, that he “ procured a 
copy of Ferishta in Persian, which contained 
several valuable annotations and corrections. 
This copy has since been carefully collated 
with several others, and a new and correct edi- 
tion was left by me at Bombay in 1B27 in order 
to be printed.” He confesses himself indebted 
to Mir Khairdt AU Khan, commonly called 
Mushtiik, who assisted him in his labours, who 
had devoted his whole life to historical enqui- 
ries, and who travelled for several years succes- 
sively through the Deccan, making cojiies of 
every Persian inscription on stone to be found 
in all the towns of note in that country. 

It is strange that, notwithstanding the care 
bestowed by General Briggs on this work, bis 
name nowhere appears as having any concern 
in it. It is without Preface, and without Title- 
page, but there is a Hy leaf at the end of the 
second volume, informing us that the work was 
undertaken by order of Mr. Elpliinstone, and 
executed by the care, and according to the 
arrangement, of Captain George Jervis ; that 
the first volume was written by Mirza Hasan of 
Shiraz, the second by Mirza Hamzah of Mazen- 
deran. M. J ales MohP exonerates Captain Jer- 
vis from the charge of taking credit to himself 
for the labours of others, inasimich as that offi- 
cer was at the Cape of Good Hope, at the time 
that the last sheets were passing through the 

* Journal des Savants, Tom. IX. p. -41)2, 
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Press, but attributes blame to the Persian litlio- 
grajilier, who no doubt wished to ingratiate 
himself wdth his immediate master by this insi- 
nuating flattery. 

On the arrival of the impressions in London, 
the General took care to add a fitting Title- 
page, which states that the work was “ edited 
and collated from various Manuscript copies by 
Major-(icneral John ]3riggs, assisted by Mun- 
sln Mir Khairat Ali Khan Mushtak, of Akbera- 
bad.’ 

There are other omissions which give us 
cause to regret that this edition was not more 
carefully lithographed under European super- 
intendence. To be sure, the nanuis of pc'ople 
and places are written with unusual, though 
not entire, accuracy ; the addition of marginal 
dates is a great convenience, and the hand- 
writing of the lithographers is clear and elegant ; 
but we have no list of variants to enable us to 
judge of the propriety of the selected reading; 
we have not a single stop, or super-lineation, 
throughout the whole work ; the rubri(,s, or 
large letters, are not properly contrasted ; the 
stones have been corrected before impression, 
and not always with care ; several dates in the 
text have been omitted from the margin ; and 
the dates of the page-headings are carelessly 
noted — ^the year fio4, for instance, is preserved 
throughout the 4U2 first pages of the seiumd 
volume, although several ages and dynasties 
are embraced within that space. 
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The V'ocabiilnry of dirticiilt and obsolele 
words, whicli was proinisod, has not betai in^ 
i*Iu(led in the work. It would be worth whih? 
to supply the omission <wen now, by makinu; a 
separate impression of this Appendix ; for 
though the style of Ferislita is very ])ure and 
easy, lie takes from other authors words which 
are not always to be found in our di(‘tionaries, 
arid wliieh recpiire explanation, only to be ob- 
taiiuid by referring to the original passages 
wherii they occur. 

The first words of bVrishta’s History are: — 

|l►b ai yXf ^ <S 9 ^ j ^ b 

C^sh d Ij ^M*3 b aS ^ b 

sJixss^jj ^IjuI UAsr^ I^ii 

]j *3^^^ 

J)ji jt 

and the last Avoids are : — 


,^yc]jdJS\ b aioLxIa^Xafc.!^ 
iXxj ^ 4j1amiS j* 1^“^ ^ ,3b-2Ji> ^ 

^ *— v-Xtojha aia^lw^ ^1^! 


Jhii tXXvUs'^. ^ ji 


!> X 2 
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Note H. 

On the earlij vse of (hnqxxrder in India. 

To the passai^e at p. 3-2.‘), wliere it is said that 
the elephant of tlu^ Hindu prince Ixicauie un- 
ruly from tlieetl'ect of the naphtha balls, Major- 
General Briggs adds the following note : 

“ This passage is difl'erently written in the Aarions maiiiiseripts 
I have seen ; and, in some, the word tojxi (e;uii) has been written 
for nnpth (naphtha,) toofung (musket) for khnthuig (arrow). 
But no Bersian or Arabic history speaks of gunpowder before the 
time usually assigned for its iinention, A. 1). 1317, long after 
which it was tirst applied to the purpose of war. It appears 
likely, also, that Baljer was the lirst invader who introduced 
great guns into upper India, in 1526, so that the w^ords to])i‘ and 
toofung have been, probably, introduced by ignorant transeribmvs 
of the inodern copies of this work, wliieh are in general very 
faulty throughout. It is a remarkable fact that the words guns 
and muskets occur in the India House mamiserljit, wliieh was 
copied in 1648, and it may therefore, probably be no error of the 
transcriber ; the fact, however, ajipears impossible.” 

A confirmation of this reading of lope and In- 
fang is given by Wilkcii, who observes, that the 
tM'O copies which he consulted have the same 
words, and that even the roar of the cannon is 
spoken of. He considers it not improbable that 
Greek tire was used by Mahmud. Dow boldly 
translates the word as guns.* 

It does not appear on what authority Fe- 
rishta rests his statement. The Tdrikh-i-Yemi- 
ni, the Jamiu-t-Taw^irikh of Rashid-u-din, the 
Tarikh-i-Guzida, Ab6-l-feda, the Tabakat-i- 


* Wilken, Mirchondi Historia Gasnevidarum. 169, 
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Nasiri, tlio Raiizatu-s-Saf‘a, Ihe Tankh-i-yMl'i, 
and the Tabakat-i-Akberl, tJiough almost all of 
them notice this important ciigagemi'iit, in A. 
I). lOOH, bet\v(!cn the Hindus and Muhamme- 
dans, and mention the capture of ;3() elephants, 
yt't none of tlnan s])eak of either y/u/’/, or /o/jr. 

But, ten years after this, we lind express 
mention mad(! of the use of naphtha in a naval 
action near Midtan, between Mahmud and the 
Jats of the Jud Hills. On this occasion Mali- 
iruld built 1400 boats, each of which was arnu'd 
with six iron spikes to prevent the enemy 
boarding, and in each w('re twenty archers and 
five naphtha-men, to attactk and sc't lire to the 
enemy's llotilla. The Jats opposed him in 4000 
boats, but were eomphdely d(.'feated, many of 
their vessels being set on tire by the naphtha. 

We may therefore conclude that, if any com- 
bustibles were used in the action near l^eshinvar, 
they were composed of naphtha, and that it 
must be an error to read either /upc, or Infano' in 
the passage under consideration. 

This probability is greatly increased by tlie 
fact that the country where both these transac- 
tions are recorded to have taken place abounds 
with naphtha. Near Mukeya Ghat, on the 
Indus, it oozes out from parts of the Khyssore 
range. The natives are ignorant of its commer- 
cial value, and use it only as a cure for sores 
on their camels’ backs ; and at Kohat, .30 miles 
from Peshawar, it is also abundant.* 


* Burnes’ Bokhara ^ Vol. Ill, p. 
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“Amir Khan scut into the. mountains (oi 
some niinenil liquor, which lie told me was 
collected by dijipiii" cotton into [ilaces wlnu'c 
it oozed throu2;h the irronnd.”* 

At Narv Topa, m^ar Khanpiir, there is a co 
jiions spring; of asphaltuui.t 

Pidroh'iim is found at Sabbi, south of the 
Indus. It exmb'S from tin' rocks, and lloats on 
the surface of the. water. Tlu' natives call it 
sulphnr-oil, and burn it in their lamps, but do 
not seem to be aware of its medieiiml proi>e.r- 
ties.j 

In the Yusufzei country, there is a basin 
situated to tlu^ <.;asl of Dhyr, wlu'ic^ a tire has 
burned from time immemorial, and is at ])re- 
st'ut maintained under a cupola in char^-e of a 
Guebrian woman. § 

When Sikander, the Iconoclast, mIio sub- 
verted the Hindu reli<;ion in Cashmir, ordered 
all the places of worship throughout the kingihmi 
to be razed, a temple to Jag Deo in the Punj- 
hazara district, on being hwelled with thegrouud, 
emitt ed from its foundations volumes of lire and 
smoke, which the Hindus declared to bean em- 
blem of the wrath of the deity, — but which raori' 
sober enquiries may safely attribute to an as- 
phaltine fire-pit. 

Capt. A. Guniiinghara has gone further than 
this, and in his valuable paper on Arian Archi- 

* Vigne’s Ghazriif &c. p. ()2, 

t Capt. J. Abbott’s MS. Reports, 

5: Dr. A. Flinuiiig’s Report on the Salt Range, in the Journal A, 
i). Reng. ISIS. 

§ M. Court. Journal As. Soc, Bengal, Vol. Vlll. p. 312. 
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U'ctiirc in tlie Asiatic Society's Journal, Jias 
considered that Sikander must have used gun- 
powder in the progn'ss of his demolition, lie 
observes : — 

“ Most oftlie Kaslnniriau torn])h*s arc more or less injttrctl, but 
more partieularly those at Waiitipur, whieli are mere lu'nps of 
ruins. Speaking of iliese temjiles, Trekeek* sa\s: “ 11 is 
seareely possible to ima<!;i)ie that the state* of ruin to \vhi(‘h they 
have been reduced has h(‘ou the work of time or (‘vt'ii of mau, 
as tlieir solidity is fully equal to that of the most massive monu- 
ments of M^y])t; earthquakes must have hetai the chief ai^t'iits iii 
tlieir ovt'rthrow.” I have quoted tliis passable to show the utter 
eoufusiou that characterizes the ruins of the A\antipura temples. 
In my opinion their oLmrUiroiv is too (‘omplete to have been tlu^ 
result of an eartJiquakc, whieli would have sinqilyyy/vsY/’e/e// the 
buildings in large masses. But the whole of the siqiersl ruelure 
of th(*se templ(‘s is now lying in one confused heaj) of stomps 
totally disjointed from one another. I hc'lieve therefore that I 
am fidly justiti(‘d in saying, from my own experiem'e, that such a 
eom])l(‘t(' and dasn^ptin^ oiu'rfttni could only have he(*n iirodneed 
by gimpow^der. I have mys(*lf blown up a Fort, hi'sides s(‘\(*ral 
buildings both of stone and of brick ; ami I have ohstTNC'd that 
tin* result lias always been the entire s\uuJenn(j of all [larts, oin* 
from auoth(*r, and the capsizing or of many of 

them. Neither of these effects can be imnlueed l)v an eavth- 
<piake. It seems also that Treheek and Mooreroft would most 
likely liavc attributed their destruction to the same agency had 
they not believed that the use of gunpowiler was unknown at 
that time: for, in speaking of a traditional attemjit made by 
Shah llamadaii to destroy Martaud, they say : — ‘‘ It is fortunate 
he w^as not acquainted with the use of gmqiowder.” T admit 
that this destructive agent was most jirohahly uidu'ard of in 
Kashmir so early as the reign of Shah Mir Shah of Ilamadan : 
hut the destruction of the Kashmirian temples is uni\ci‘sally 
attributed both by history and by tradition to the bigoted Sikaii- 
der, whose idol-breaking zeal procured him tlie titk* of Uni- 
shiJiun or “ Ikonoklastes.” He w^as reigning at the period of 
Timur’s invasion of India, with wdiom lie exchanged friendly 
]>reseiits, and from whom I suppose tliat In* may have rec(‘i\ed 
a present of the “villainons saltpetre.” This is not at all un- 
likely, for the furious Tamerlane was as gr(‘at an idol-hreaki r as 
Sikander himself. Gibbon, it is true, denic’stliat either the Moguls 
or the Ottomans in 1 102, were aecpiainted witli gunpowder; but 
as he points out that the Turks had Hndal eaunoii at (lie feiege of 


* 7Vrtre/.s. Vol. ll.p. 215. 
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(Constantinople in A. 1). 1422,* I tliink it is no great stretch of 
probability to supj>ose that gunjanvder itself had been carried 
into th(,‘ East, even as far as Kashmir, at least ten or twenty 
years earlier, that is about A. I). 1 100 to 1 420, or certainly dur- 
ing tile reign ofSikander, who died in 1 IK). 

Even if this he not admitted, 1 still adhere to my opinion 
that the complete ruin of the Avanti])nra temples could only 
have been effeeh'd hy gmipowder, and 1 would then aserihe their 
ov(‘rthrow to th(‘, bigoted Aiirangzeh. Ecaishtaf attributes to 
Sikander the dtnnolition of all the Kashmirian temjdes sa\e one, 
which was dedicated to Mahadeva, and which only escaped “ in 
eons(‘(ju(*nee of Its foundation being below the surface of the 
iieighhouring watia*.” In A. 13. EjHO — ‘10 however, Abiil EazlJ 
mentions that some of the idolatrous temples Avere in “perfect 
preservation and Ferishta himself describes many of these 
edifices as lieing in existenci* in his own time, or alumt A. I). 
Ifi00.§ Besides, jis several of them are still .standing, although 
more or less injured, it is certain that Sikander eonld not ha\ (‘ 
destroyed them all. lli‘ most likely gave orders that they should 
all he overturned ; and 1 have no doubt that many of the prin- 
ei]ial t(‘m[)l(‘s \M‘re thrown doAvn during his r(*ign. F<yr instance, 
the tomb of his own Quoimi in Srinagnr is built nyion the founda- 
tion, and with tin* nmh'rials of a Hindu t(‘mpl(‘ ; likevisi* tlie 
wall which surrounds the tomb of liis son Z(‘in-nl Abidin 
was once tin* enclosure of, a ilindn t('m])le, and lastly the entrance 
of a Masjid in Nowa-Shehra of Srmagnr, whicli, according to its 
inscription, Avas built during tin* reign of his son Zein-ul Ab- 
idin, is formed of tAVo flnt(‘d pillars of a Hindu peristyle. 
These instances proAc that at h'ast threi* different temples in the 
capital alom* must Inm* been oAd’thrown eithtr hy Sikander or 
f)y one of his jinslecessors. But as the demolition of Idol tem- 
ples is not attributed to any one of tin* earlier kings, avc may 
safely aserihe the destruction of tin* tliree above mentioned to 
Sikander himself.” 


The points jiioot.ed in the preceding quota- 
tions invit<' ns to u consideration of th<'- general 
(luestiou respecting tiie invention and introduc- 
tion of gunpowder. A work upon this subject 
which has lately been jointly published by jM. 

^ Decline and FalL ("liaji. <).). Mote t).‘k 
t Briggs, Vol. i\‘ . p. Ifio. 

\ Aijm-i-Akberi, Vol. 11 . p. 121 . 

^ Briggs, Vol. IV. p. 4 Ih. 
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M. Hiiinaiid and T^avc, entitled Histoire de V 
ArliUeric ; tin, Pen (Ircgeois, See, Paris, ]}54-'», has 
iniTeased the interest of the eininiry, thougli, it 
must be confessed, there are many doublfiil 
points which arc left in almost as great uncer- 
tainty as before. It shows that among tlie 
Arabs of the thirteenth century many receipts 
were in use for the mixture of sulphur, saltpe- 
trt!, and charcoal in dilForent proportions ; tliat 
there is strong reason for supposing that these 
were obtained originally from the Chinese, about 
the. ninth century ; that they improved their 
knowledge during tin; three follow ing <;<mtnri('s ; 
that they again derived more instruction on 
this subject, after the Moghul irruption of the 
thirteenth century ; that as “ China snow" and 
“ China salt” are the names given by the old- 
est writers to saltpetre, its discovery originated 
with that nation; and that in the history of 
the Sang dynasty, as early as A J). I2 -'>.h. 
there is distinct mention of a projectile by 
means of lire: for that in the lirst year of the 
period Khdiking, a kind of firi'-arm was manu 
factiin'd called “ imjxrtiious fire-dart — a ix st ol‘ 
grains (case of chick-peas ?) was introduced into 
a long tube of bamboo,* which, on being ignit- 
ed, darted forth a violent llame, and instantly 

Hence is probiibly derived the name oVjcniihoo , vox a sono beta," 
as in Bofxfio^, Doinbarda, Kombaniiin, lb)mbe, and Bomb. Tbe 
name is uauidly ascribed to tbe early Portuguese, who, on lirst burn- 
ing this reed, were astonished at tbe noise occasioned by the expansion 
and escape of the air between the joints, and gave it a name signili- 
cant of this peculiar property. Either way, it derives its mime from 
Us explosive laculties. There is perliap.H the same sort of connection 
hetweeu the Hindi BaVi, a rocket, and a buuihoo. 

2 \ 
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ihf cliiiriic wiis projertod willi a noises like dial 
of a i)<(0, \vlii<;li Mais hoard at about the distauco 
of loO ])ar,es.^ There are, however, Moiiie aiiee- 
dotes whicli luilitate a<;ainst the prohabilily of 
tlie Chinese being so early in possession of tliis 
destructive power ; but there is no occasion to 
notice them lutre. These authors consider dial 
(ireek fire never became extinct, that it was 
gradually inijn’oved upon, till tiu' name was 
lost, and tliat by progressive transitions it 
reached its maximum eliect by (‘onversion into 
gunpowder. 

It is not intended, liowever, to introduces in 
this place a dissertation on a subject which has 
occupied so many able and discriminating pens. 
I will confine myself to a few renmrks having 
special reference to India, and to some illustra- 
tions, most of which Jiave not been notice'd by 
authors who have enb'red upon this inte:rest- 
ing enquiry. t 

Du fen (h In flu* I’cvicw of this work in Dlaoh- 

wood’s JVI;ip:aznie, Juno, 1SJ(), tliorc is uIikIktou.s inis-tnuishilion (jf this 
|niss}ijj;o, wlitiro it is said, “the nest of j^raiuswas projeoit'dvvith a noise, 
like to that of a but tlie /wo here inentioiied is a war- 

like uiaehinc. Father Gaubil says, “ Par le moyeii do ]dusiours 
oil eatiipidtes “ Les IMungoiis se sorvireut alors de poo (ou canoiiN) 
k feu “ Oil avait dans hi ville des pao a feu and in a note lie adds, 
“ Je n’ai pus ose trsiduire ])ur oo«o//,les earaeteres poo, ct /lo-poo ; un de 
ces earaetercs a a eote' le caraetere e/ve, pte/To, et e’ettut une inaehinc 
a lancer des pierres. L’auiro caraetere ost joint an earaotcrc //o,/e//, 
et je lie sais ))iis bicn si e’etait uu etuion coiinnc les ndtros. Dc ineme, jo 
n’oserais assurer qne les boulets dont il est parld se jetaieiit coiumc 
on fait aiijoiird’hui.” — Hisfoire de Gentchiscaiu p. bl). 

t Those who wish to ascertain what has been said ujioii this subject, 
may consult the following works and articles, which for the most part 
treat the question with copious reference to other authorit ies : M. L, 
Duteiis, (Evvres, Tom. 1. pi>. IJM — l!)!k llistoire, dea Mongols^ Tom. L 
pp. 132 — 137, 2S1 — Asiatic Journnl^YoL XX. pp. 2()5 — 7>JourH- 
iU des Sumnis, Fel>, 1817, pp. 87—93, March, lS47i PP* 140— lot). 
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When the Muhummcdaii coiuieclion with ln- 
<li:i liist coinmeiictHl, we Und, aecordinu to the 
aiicieutaiid autlientic historiajis, that (h(“ power- 
fid eugine, called Maiijaiuk, was brought into 
iis(^ as a pro])(.‘lling machine. 

It was a favorite imiilemeiit with the Arabs, 
and w'as used by them in A. II. !>, when Mn- 
hammed lu'sieged Tayif. But it was known 
to them much earlier; for Ibu Kotaibah says 
that it was first used by Jazymah, the si'cond 
king of Hyrah, who flourished about A. I). ‘200, 
The Arabs ascribe its invention to the Devil, 
and say that he suggested it to Nimrod, when 
hi' pi'iseciited Abraham. Whellu r the word be 
derived from JMachina, or IMaiiganum, the sub- 
stitution of the soft j for the harsher conso- 
nant, and the ciremnslanci; that this warliki; 
('iiglne was lirst used in Hyrah, render it jno- 
bable that the Arabs received tlu' !\lanjanik 
from the Persians, and not directly from the 
( iri’cks. 

Biladori givi's us the following account of 
IMuhanimed Kasim's proceedings at the port of 
Daibal, in A. 11. .*).'} — A. J). 71 1-12, in vvhichtlie 
IManjanik ]>lays an important part: — 


April IS 17, pp. 20!) — 223. Wilkinson's f\f Hor, pp. -M — 70, 

132 — -IM). Jlnckintinii, i//'.s7o?7/ of inrrnlio>oi, ith Kd. pp. 1^2 312, 
i>33 - 33!), I\I. k;nst'l)i‘ Salvertf, /Vt/’/ovop/zv o/‘ tnnislntrd kv 
A. T. 'riionison, M. 1). V'ol. 11. pp. 11^7 -212. litiPiupgtN (i/o.s.s^zr 

jlirt/. /«/. iv/t/y/?/7o//N, \ V. lloinlnirda, ('.inom'r-g Udiis (Ohm'un, Mu.s- 
rliettn, aiul the Enrijrlopfrtrias, vv. Artilkrv, (!jiiinon, (Ompovtder, 
Cilr(‘t'l^-hre. llnllain, A/nA/A' Ai/rs\ \i)l. 1. p. kO!) — .'*!!. (iihlnm, 

nrlmoantnutU, Voi. X. pp. 11-* \ ol. Ml, pp. 02—01. D'lleiljc- 

lot, BihL Ch\ IV. Asious, llurud, Hondok. 
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j.Us'l ^ ^ji\ J>> 


J_)>l J j,lbS)o^j 

' il ^ 1'^ r , •'y y, 

^3 Sjl/e (i*J ^^jj^iU L. 

^ '' ^ 

-^];-^ 3bl^ (S^>^ ^ 

“ [As soon as Muliainmod Kasim] arrivrd ii Dnihal, ho (lnj.;an 
ontronehmoiit, and dc londod it uitli sp(‘arinon, and miFiirh'd his 
standard; oadi hand of warriors was arran^Ml nndor its (»wn 
standard, and lio fixod the Alanjauik, A\hioh wiMi oallod “ Tho 
L5rid(s” and required the powtT of Hve hundred men tt) work it. 
There was at Daihal a lofty tem])le, snnnonnltd by a lon« 
pole, and on the pole Avas lixed a red cloth, which when the 
breeze blew, was unfurled over the city.” 


Shortly afterwards he (;ontiimcs : — 

c J ^ L/C j (Ujlji Vyi/o j,a>! j 

JjjJ)^^ J.SdU cV-iO^ ^1 

o oyo ^y^^ 

* OJi ^ jSlC] jjLiU jjujj 

'' y y 


A letter came from Ilajjaj to Muhammed to the following 
effect, “Fix the Manjaink and shorten its ftx't (foot), and])laee it 
on the east, you will then call the Manjanik-master, and tell 
him to aim at the flagstaff, of wdiich you have given a descrip- 
tion.” So he brought down the flagstaff, and it was broken ; — at 
which the Infidels were sore afllicted. 

On the capture of the town, Bilddori conti- 
nues to say, the carnage endured for three 
days, and the priests of the temple were 
massacred. Other authors say that Muham- 
med Kasim caused every Brahmin, from the age 
of seventeen and upwards, to be put to death ; 
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and that the young women and ehildrcn of both 
sexes were retained in bondage. 

Later writers, in speaking of this period, tell 
ns distinctly that fiery projectiles were used in 
the capture of Alore, which fell shortly after 
Daibal. Mir Ma'suni Bhakari, in his History of 
Sind, and Haidar llazl, in liis Gcnei'al History, 
both in the same terms mention firc-}>laying 
machines, “ Avhich tlu> Arabs hadsetai 

in use witli the Greeks and Persians and 
again, w'^hen Tluja Dahir w'as mounted on an ele- 
phant, the Arabs took vessels filled with fire- 
works, cTV^>and threw thcmujmn the 

seat, which was fixed on the back of the eU'phant; 
upon which the aftrighted animal became ungo- 
vernable,* ran off, and, breaking the ranks of the 
Hindus, endeavored to throw itself into the 
river. This, if true, is the first account we 
have of the use by the Arabs of the incendiary 
preparations of the Greeks, which has hitherto 
not been dated earlier than from the siege of 
Jerusalem in A. D. 10f)f). 

This is also related in the Chachnama and 
Tohfatu-l-ldram ; j' but, in one of the best copies 
of the Chachnama I have seen, while there is 

* The alarm with which elephants view fire is frequently a marked 
feature of Indian warfare, and was never better exeuijilified than iu the 
gallant night-sally of the Portuguese Governor of Daman upon the 
camp of Auraiigzeh, when an army of forty tliousaiid men was put to 
flight by the consternation of the elephants at the fireworks incessajitly 
playing upon them. On this occasion, it is said, the JCm]»eror eauie to 
a resolution never to attack Europeans any more , — Voyarje de Jean 
Baptiste Tnnermer, P. II. p. 2SJ>. 

t 8ec Journal of the Asiatic Society, Ben yal, Vol, VII. p. ,'10/, and 
Vol. X. p. 180. 
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menlioii ol' the catupiilta called “ Tlic Biidt!,' 
which rc([iiirt;d ^>00 men to work it, then' is 
no mention of engines throwing tire. Dahir's 
tih'phant is distinctly mc;ntioned to luivci taki'ii 
flight at an arrow of naphtha, which llu' Arab 
general order(!d one of his strong na|)htha- 
tlirowers to aim at the elephant-seat of Dahir. 
(fol. 48 r. and 81 v.). 

If wo except the Chachnama, these later 
testimonies are of little value against the silenee 
of liihidori, and we must rc'ject the story of the 
projectile's, tlu' er.V though we may 

admit on the authority of the ('hachnama that 
a naphtha-arrow w as used. The place of ac- 
tion oilers the same, prohahility as to the use of 
such a w'eapon, as it does in tlu' ease' e)f iVlah- 
miid the Clhazne vieh', mentieme'd a])e)v<'. 

A few years later, Ave liuelone of Muhammeel 
Kasim's successors using a battering ram. 


io-Uai \iXiS as-'U ]ya.Zi Si \lsj^ } 


^ y } Jaiii 






« 


^ jUxJi ^ ^ 


And Jonaid fon^bt against Kin'j, wliicb bad iTvoUod, and lu* 
took a battering ram Avitli horns oi* great ])ower, and deniolisln <1 
witli it the walls of the city. He eutennl the breach, and sIiav, 
imprisoned and pillaged the inhabitants. He then sent his oilieers 
towards the Nermada, Mandavi t Jhand? and Baroaeli. 

Passing ewer three centuries, we e^enne to the 
perieeel of Slahmuel, to Avhich sullicient allusion 
has alrcadv been made. 
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Nonriy two ceiituvics after that, a lidli' liolonr 
A. 1). I-JOO, wo come to the Dynasty of tln^ 
(Jliorians, ami thoiej,li no mention is madt; by 
the Miihammedun ■\vxiters of any inci'mliary 
jneparations used in the wars between tJie Mii- 
hammedans and the Hindiis, yet if w'c are to 
l)elieve the contemporary IJindu Bard, (dnind, 
we shall find even cannon-balls to be in use at 
that time. 

Blit it appears to me evident that the ])as - 
sages wln're they are mentioned are spurious, 
and interpolated to accommodate the poem to 
th(' knowledge of snbsiMpicnt ages. 

Jn the l-iOtli (’hiiand, or Stanz'a, of th(,‘(’a- 
nauj-Khand, Tatar Khan says to .Mahamnn'd 
(ihori, “Oil! child' of Ciajni, buckle on your 
armour, and prepare your fire-machiiK s.” An- 
other meaning may hi' given to the passage, 
which, however, would be forced and unnatural. 

tafsi WUft ^ aifbc ITT 1 1 

^T ■WTrlH ■5!|>f<T '^fT I 

■^'•T 'i’T TEufoi?? ^nsfitrfT 1 1 

JTsr ^ jurk vtsi 

’stt:! WRT SIRSTRI^^If ^*1 iibi u 

nJ 

^VdA’/i is a Persian word, and Kd/ii- and Sitl/u/i. 
used in tlie same stanza, are also of foreign stamii; 
though they no doubt were among the lirst 
M'ords of Muhaiumedan extraction which were 
introduced into India. The use of A'li.sJi. ren- 
ders the passage suspicious. In other respects 
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Iho verse in wliiirli it occurs does not bear tlu‘ 
appearance ol’ modern manufacture. 

fn the 2571h stanza, it is said that, “ The cali- 
vei's and cannons made a loud report, wlu'ii 
they won; fired off, and the noise wliicli issued 
from the ball was lieard at a distance of ten 
coss.”* 

f’gjiT'^ II 

5jf V mv srzfi? »Bsi% i 

5n?i 5it^ «sif?(r ii 

WT VIVI’? XI"? I 

^iit ^ II 

Tlie two lines in which this jiassage occurs 
an; evidently a modern interpolation, and the 
lines which precede and follow them are of 
doubtful antiipiity. The words used in the 
middle lines, though Hindi, seldom occur in 
ancient authors, and the introduction of tope is 
decisive as to the period of composition. 

In the 4 1 6th Chhand, we have, — “ the Zamhi'ir 
lodged in his breast and he fainted away : — 
thus fell Rai Govind, the strength of Delhi.” 

^3^ V5I 1 

1 1 

^ sjVT VTsf I 

<TT ii 

* Froissart beats tliis with his marvellous Bombard at Audenanle, 
whieU made such a noise at night, even at the distance of ten leagues, 
that all the devils of hell could not exceed it. 

“ Et qumul cette Bombarde decliquoit, on Eoiioit par jour bicn de 
ciuq lieues loiug, et par unit de dix, ct menoit si grande noise an de- 
cbqiier, que il sembloit quo toils Ics diables d’enfer fussent an cheinin 
C/o’oaic/e, Tom. U. p. «M. 
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Zumhur is used in lliis and in the preceding 
extract. It is now nsnally applied to a camel- 
swivel. It used also to be applied to an arrow, 
and like iiiKsqiicf, hast, on, bomhovdc, and some 
other words, continued to signify an offensive 
WH'apoii introduced under the new system of 
artillery, which followed the invention of gnn- 
pow^dm*. The use; of tlur word, therefore, is 
<!<|iiivocul, and cannot be pronounced decidedly 
to mean a fire-arm ; though, to be sure, if an 
arrow were meant, there w'as no occasion to 
resort to a foreign word. In other resjiects, 
the passage is not open to suspicion. 

In A. I), we tind tlie Wazir of the king 

of Dehli going out tomeetan ambassador from 
llalaku, the grandson of (liangi'z Khan, with 
carriages of tire-works.* The same woi'd, 
A'lishhdzi, being applied topyrolechnicdisjilays, 
as well as artillery, leaves the meaning of tlu‘ 
passage ambiguous. 

In A. D. 1.308, we have seen (at j). .3.31) Mu- 
hammed Shah Bahmaui I. possessing himself, 
amongst other spoil, of 300 gun-carriages, ujion 
which the translator of Ferishta observtis in a 
note, as follows : 

If any ivlianrc is to l)c placed on Moolla Daud Bidury tJ»c 
autlior of the Tohfut-oos-Snlatecn, ^uiis wci o usecl at this tiruc by 
the Iliiuloos, and in a subsequent passage, it is remarked that the 
Mahomedans used them for the time during the next eain- 
paign. But I am dis])osed to doubt^thc validity of botli these 
statements. From tlie latter passage it seems [lossihh*, indt'ed, 
that the Mahomedans might liave procured gnus from tlK‘ west 
in l3(iS, heeause they arc said to have been used eighteen years 


‘ Ferishta, Lith. Kd. Voh L p. l‘JS, 
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(UTvioiisly l)y EdAvjinl III. at tiu* baltlc of (‘rossy, diou^li it is 
v(‘ry inifiroIialiU* ; and rVrislita, iu statiini; it to la* the first lluu* 
the Malioinedaiis employed them, also observes, that Turks and 
Euro})enns skilled ill gnimerv, \v(»rkedtbe artillery. Tliat e^nns 
^\ere in common us(‘ before the arrhal of tin* Portiii^nese in India, 
in 1 hJ<S, seems certain, from the mention made of them by Fariji- 
c-Sonza. 

The testimony as to tlic skill of the natives iri 
the iise oflire-anns, upon the first arrival of the 
Portuguese, is somewhat eonlradietory. MatlV i 
says (hat the Indians far excelled the Portu- 
guese.* Another anilior, <]no(ed by Bohhn, 
speaks of a certain Indian king being in tlu' 
habit of placing several pieces of brass ord- 
nance in front of his army .'I' 

There is certain testimony to tin' nso of can- 
non in Guzerat helorc tlu‘ arrival of the I’or- 
tugnese ; which is easily accounted lor by the 
constant conunimi(;ution at that time with the 
Turks of Pgypt and Arabia. In A. 1). 1 h'>g 
Mahmud Shah I. of Guzerat is nienlioncd as 
fitting out a Hcct against the pirates of Biilsar, 
on hoard of whicli he embarked gunners and 
inusketec'i-s from Cambay. Two yc'ars after, 
we find him using cannon to breach thc^ walls 
of Champanir, and even firing shells at the 
palace of the Baja. It is curious that one of 
the first applications of gunpowder amongst 
Muhammedan I Indians was in the manufacture 

* Jamquc Tndici sclopi, sou forreu* fistube ot suli>burcus puUU 
loiigo intervallo Liisitjiniois antecclluiit . — liistor : Indie : p. 25. 

t Das alte hidicn, Vol. II. ]). <>;i. Kcx luugniun uiuneriuu scenm 
truhit tormeutorimi ivneorum in ]>i’a'lium, tjuje solet collocare in Iroute 
oxorciths. — II ay us, de rebus hdicis. p. (IDS. Tins may be tlie same 
work as is quoted elsewhere as the iUsiorierr Relatw, Antwerp, U>()o. 
— liohlen, ih. Vol, I, p, 102. Vol, 11. p. GO. 
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ol’ shells. A lew yeai's later, Slier Shah iii<>t 
his death by the explosion ol" one in his own 
batteries, when bcsie^inj; Kalinjar. 

Castauhcda, in describing Vasco de Gama s 
('iitrancc into Calient in 14biJ, says, “The pro- 
ci'ssion again set out, precluded by many trum- 
pets and saclmts sounding all the way ; and 
oiu' ol’ th(‘ Nayres carried a mliicr, which lu'. 
tired od’at intervals.”* 

Two years afterw'ards the Zamorin cannon- 
adiid th<i I’ortugue.si; vessels. f 

In ('astanlu'da’s work, two Mibanese lajiiilaries 
are said to have deserted, in |.')();», to the Zaino- 
riii, for whom they oll'eri'd to make ordnaiuc, 
resembling that ol’ the IVnlugiu'Si', “ wiiich 
llu'y allerwards did, as w ill ajipear in the secpiel 
ol’ tills history, and tor w hich service they weie 
highly rewardc'd.”|. 

“This caj lual had a force of .‘>000 Nayres, 
700 of whom were archers, and 40 wen' armed 
with matchlocks. IJe had likewise .several 
paraw's provideil with ordnance, with which he 
was sujiplii'd by the Zamorin. ”§ 

Vertoman says that the Portuguese w ho en 
tered into the smvice of the native princes taught 
thmn the art of using cannon. || 


Kerr’s Co//f'r//o77 of Vol, H. p. .'>r>l. The ontrinal ))}»s 

rs/tlii(/ard(u liuu f'\piii(/((rdf(^ com (pie tiraiia tie (juuiuUi 

Hit quaiido .” — hUatorui do dfscohnmcnlo^ <yr. \^ol. 1. p, 
t Howlamlsoii, Tohfut-u( ^hijnhidvciu p. SI 

X Kerr, p. Tlii‘ fate ol’ these men is .shown m Ihe same Codec-' 

tioii, Vol. VI 1. p, ll3S, 

^ If). Vol. II. p. Ihll. 

!1 Ih, Vol. IX. p. 40:^. 

2/2 
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Faria-oSoii/a sjx.-aks of a Guzorat vessel in 
A. 1). 1500 firing several guns at the Portu- 
guese of the Indians of Calicut using fire- ves- 
sels in 1502; and of the Zamorin’s fleet carry- 
ing in the next year 380 guns.t 

In 1511, the Portuguese arc opposed at Malac- 
ca by a people using cannon, who defend Iheir 
str(;ets by mining with gunpowder. At sea, 
they enij)loyed floats of wildfire. Muhamined, 
king of Java, brought 3000 guns to bear, out of 
the 8000 wdiich he possessed.^ 

Jf we come to later times, avc find Baber 
mentioning that the soldiers in Bengal were ex- 
pert artillerists ; — for which of course they were', 
indebted to the Portuguese. He himself had 
in his own camp large cannon, which fired huge 
stones and took a long time to load. He had 
also several pieces which he styled Feringis, 
showing their European origin. § Arrows w erii 
also irsed in this action. In another part of his 
memoirs, Baber speaks of cannon being cast at 
the capital in his days ; but the fact of the weld- 
ing system being adopted at Dacca in the days 
of Shahjehan, does not say much for the elficien- 
cy of Bengal artillery a century previous. || 

At the battle of Panipat also, A. D. 1528, 
Baber had used artillery, “ chained together 
according to the custom of Rum, wdth twisted 
bull-hides.” He alludes no doubt to the victory 

* Faria-e-^ouza, Asia Portuguesa, Tom. 1. Part. I Chap. 5, 
t Ib. Chap. 7. 

J lb. Tom. I. Part II. Chap. 7- 

§ Loytkn and Erskme, Wlemoirs of Baber, pp. 413—416, 

II Journal As. Soc, Bengal, 1S47. p. WK). 
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i^iiincd by Selim over Shall Jsm’ail in 1514, in 
wJiicIi this method had been found very effec- 
tive. Baber appears to have had no light pieces, 
for here also arrows were used in skirmishes. 

Between every two gun-carriages were six or 
seven tunin* ov breast-works. The matcldock- 
inen stood behind these guns and and dis- 
charged their matchlocks. 

Shortly after this, we begin to have frequent 
mention of the use of rockets. Indeed, there is 
much reason to suppose, that as in tlie west, so 
in the east, rockets preceded cannon : yet it 
is strange that they shoidd now be regarded in 
bbirope as the most recent invention of artil- 
lery. Under the Emperor Leo the philosophw', 
who lived at the close of the ninth cwitury, the 
soldiers of the lowerempire used to carry within 
their shields light tubes which were 

lilled with artificial fire, and rushed tJiroiigh 
the air with extreme velocity. These were 
made under Leo’s own directions. t 

In A. D. 12.‘52, the Chinese defended them- 
selves against the Tartars by the use of rockets.] 

* Mr. Erskiiic observes on this word, thut the meaning assigned to 
fura here is conjectural, and on tlie meaning given by Menmski to 
tur, viz. reticulatus. The turaSt he says, may have been formed of 
the branches of trees, interwoven like basket-work, so us to form 
defences; or they may have been covered defences from arrows and 
missiles, such as we have seen used in several sieges. (Memoirs of Buber ^ 
p. .‘KM.) But the word is tubra^ a wallet or suthllo-bag, not turn ; and 
Abdii-l-Kadir makes the meaning plain, by saying they viere fitted wifh 
earth. The same author says, that eight-hundrc;d of thest; gun-carriages 
were prepared in one day. (MuittaXhaba-t-tuwurikh, MS. fol. b/, r.) 
The sacks used by Slier Sludi as temporary fort liicatioiis on his uuireh 
towards Rajputana, were tubras (v. sup. p. ) 
t Leonis Tacllca^ ap. Meursii Op. vi. 19, 5/. Journal des Savants, 
1847, p. 14.9. 

X A Danduti Chronkon, ap ; Muratori. XIL 4 18, 
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Til moilcrii Europe there arc proofs of their 
use as early as A. D. 1380.* * * § 

Yet we are informed by the best authorities, | 
that rockets wei’e first used in warfare at tlic 
siege of Copenhagen in 1 807. Even in tlie mod- 
ern history of India, we cannot fail to be slrncL 
with tlie fre<iucnt mention of rockets. Every 
page of the native liistorians abounds witli no- 
tices of tlieir use from Akber to Shah Alam.j 
The iron w ork of one has been found to M'eigh 
thirty pounds. § 

It is jirobable that the indications which m 
have of the early use of fiery missiles in ancient 
Indian warfare, refer more to rockets tlian can- 
nons, and we Avill now proceed to consider tiie 
nature of th(;s(! weapons. 

The passage most commonly (pioted to show 
the early use of fire-arms in India, is cxtracteil 
from the code of Gentoo laws, where we have 
the following prohibition “ The magistrate 
shall not make war with any deceitful machine, 
or w'itb poisoned weajions, or with cannon and 
guns, or any kind of fire-arms.” Halhcd, com- 
numting on this passage, says : — “ The rtiader 
will probably from hence renew the susjiicion 
which has long bc^en deemed absurd, that Al- 
exander the Great did absolutely meet with 


* Muratori, Script. Rcr. Ita 1. fll. XV. 7^^^* Glossar. 

Med. et hf. Lot. v. Kocheta. 

t Pen7iy Cyclopa’dia^ v. Rocket. They were used in the attack of 
Boulogne in 1806. 

X (iladwin’s History of Jekavyii, p. 25, Tcmiant's Indian Recrca* 
iions, Vol. 1. ]). 2*14. 

§ Moor’s Hindu Pantkeonf p. 299, 
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sonic weapons of that kind in India, as a pas- 
saj;e in Quintus Curtins seems to ascertain, 
(iunpowder has been known in China, as well as 
11 iuduslan, far beyond all periods of investiya- 
lion. The word tire-anus is literally the Sanscrit 
‘ Agniaster,’ a weapon of tire ; they describ(! 
the first species of it to have been a kind of 
dart, or arroiv tipt with tire, and discharged 
nj)on the enemy from a bamboo. Among 
several extraordinary properties of this weapon, 
one was, that after it had taken its tliylit, it 
divided into several separate streams of tlame, 
each of which look etfect, and \ihich, when 
once kindled, could not be extingnislicd ; but 
this kind of ‘ Ayniaster’ is now lost.”’" H(' 
then goes on to say, that cannon is ctdied “ Shat- 
aghnee,”or the weapon that kills oiU‘. Inindred 
men at oiice,'|' and that thc^ Pooian-shusters as- 
cribe the invention of these de structive; eaiyiiu's 
to Viswacarma,;j; the Vulcan of the liiudiis, — a 
name which M. Cusebe Salvcrlt"^ is tempted to 
believe furnished the etymoleeyy of the l’re;ne;h 
word tTucunRC — which is about as reasonable 
as to suppose, that Charivari comes from 
Chakravarti, because it is a title exclusively 

* ILilhetl, Coih> of Gentoo Laws. Introductionj ]). lii. See also the 
Amorff Koska and Sabda Kalpa Dri/iiia. Voi. I. p. KJ. 

t It may wdl admit of doubt if this was rettlly a ctiniiou. In 
EagJmmnsa it is distinctly said, thatihe “llsrinoii laid his iron-ht'adfd 
Satfighiii upon Rama, as Kuvera hud his cuiolnatcd clid) upon Jtuu- 

X Asiatic Researches, Vol. 1. p. tibl. 

§ Philosophij of Magic, Vol. II. j). ii35. 
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ilovotcd to those who Iiave omcle a considera- 
ble noise in the world. 

The submarine fire, Urva, in the Drama of 
the Saknntala, whei’e it is culled “ the mysUa-i- 
oiis fire which burns in the depth of th(> s(!as,’' 
has been supposed to allude to a com])osition 
similar to Gr(!ek fii’o ; but ]M. Laui^lois, ap- 
])ealin^' to an episode from the Harivansa, (‘uter- 
tains the much more probable opinion, that a 
submarine volcano is alluded to.* Viswainitra, 
who is represented in the Jlimayana as nivina’ 
dilferent kinds of weapons to liama, speaks of 
one as Ag>iei/a, another as Shikkara; 

sn^i?r: i 

Carey and IMarslunan, who render S/iik/iant 
as a combustible weapon, deduce from this 
passage that the uucient Hindus M'cve acquaint- 
ed with gunpowder. The passage;, ]iow(;ver, 
seems to contain a mere poetic fiction. The 
author tlujre speaks of numerous kinds of wea- 
pons, some of which were evidently imaginary, 
as for instance, the Vaynva ox airij. The llari- 
vansa speaks of the fiery M eapon thus : — 

* Sec M. Chezy, Lff Recomaissance de Sacoimt a la, p. 21, ‘J. Wilson, 
Sanscrit Dictionary, Sahda Kalpa Drama, Vol. Ill 

p. 2489, and Eusebe Salverte, Occnll Sciences, Eii^. Trans. Vol. 11. p. 
22.i where, in allusion to this pussage, it is said, “ The lire which burns 
and crackles on the liosoin of (he waves denotes that the Greek tire 
was laicientlj known in Hindusttau under the name of Barrawa'* 
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“ Kinc; Sju*;ara haviiiji; re(*(‘ivc<l fire anm IVoin l]harj;’ava,* con- 
tlio woiid, afUT slaving the Taljaiiglias and the Jlailiayas.” 

A the same : 

T^r^tcr II 

■«t%iTT§T I 

“ \iir\a Inuiiig |>cTtonned the us » ml ccu’emonies on llse hirlh 
oi’tlie great-niinded (prince); and having taiiglU liini the Vedas, 
iiistrneied him in the use ot' arms ; the great-armed (Aiirva) 
(pH'senled him) the liery wea])on,t which (‘ven the immortals] 
could not stand.” 

TIk; following Itmgtliy description in the 
Sri IJliagavat of the discharge of the Hrahinas* 
trn§ is somewhat peculiar. It is iicealless to eX' 
Iracl tlu^ entire passage from the original : 

WWTtTrT^ 1 1 

w ff 3frm5i: I 

rffT II 

rfrl: qr^^ff H 

*'1'ho murderer of the ]>rmc(‘S (Ashwatliania) seeing him 
advancing from a distance, was much alarmed, and lied for his 

* IVJ. Langlois observes that these fire arms ii])p{3art() have belonged 
to tlie llhargavas, tlie family of Bhngu. — Haiirimsu, p. bS. 

t Al. Latiglois translates it, arnw de feu, iii tins and the preceding 
passage. The n hole legend of Orva and Oiirva will be fonnd in the 
Uaripuiisu,\o\. I, p. 211. where the translator considers that some 
kind of fheek lire is alluded to. 

] It IS impossible not to be struck with tlie resemhlanec between 
Ihe lights of Demons and Immortals in the Shastras and the war of the 
Tiluns against Saturn, and of the (hants aga!n>t Jupiter; and m no- 
thing IS it more striking than in the use of liery weapons and tliuri- 
ders. It is worthv of’ remark that tliose contests are of late nn[)oi ta- 
f ion into (Jreek inytiiology. Homer and Hesiod arc silent on ihe sub- 
ject, on which so many later writers have employed their imagination. 

§ Wilson, in his Snuacrif Ihcfmniiff, s. v, calls it “the Brahma 
weapon, a fabulous weapon origmallv from Brahma.” 
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lilt* in Iii:^ oar, likt; Bralinha niiining away I’or iWir of Sliiva, a> 
far as it was f)ossil)l(* to i>;o on tlio earth. Whtai his liorses heinj* 
fatit^uofl, he considered himself without help, the Brahmin’s s(ui 
looktMl ii])on the Bra/tiiiastra as his only rt'fnp*. Aeeordinjiiy, 
Jnuiu'^ washed liis hands, and fixed liis mind, ho adjusted, and 
discharged it, though he did not kuow^ how to draw it in, in ease 
of danger. Arjuna seeing a glaring light flaming on all sides, 
and considering his lift* in dangtT, spoke to Krishna. ‘ O Krishna ! 
Krishna! thou great armed! thou who nuiki‘st thy followers 
fearless! thou art the only deliverance for those who burn in the 
world. Thou art the first Being, absolute God, superior to 
Prakriti itself. Tliou dw'cllest in the spirit alone hy th(‘ ])ower of 
intellect, giving up M/n/d. Thou ordaiiiesl by thiiui own ])ov\er tin* 
righteousness and well-being of all pcojfle, whose minds are blind- 
ed by Mat/d. Even now thou art incarnate, in order to Ix'ar the 
burden of the world, and even to hcl]) thine own ])eo]fl(‘, who 
think of no body (dse. Oh God of Gods! I know not w!\ence 
this is, or what it is. I see a fearful light coming from all sides.' 
Krishna's answer : — ‘ Know this to be the Brahwdsfra, of the son 
of Drona. He does not know' how' to draw it in, in eas(‘ of dan- 
ger. He has no other eoimteracting wa'apon. Thou art Wi*ll 
skilled in arms; d(‘stroy the force of this by the [jower of t by 
arms.’ Siita continued : ‘ Arjuna the destroyer of hostile' chiefs, 
luiving lu'nrd Krishna's language, and ha\ing wasluMl bis bands, 
discharged bis Jh'ahnidatra against that of his antagonist. Th<* 
fury of the two fiery darts aetitig against each otlur o\ersprt'ad 
th(‘ heav(‘iis and earth, and waxed strong like the burning ravs 
of the sun. The three worlds w’ere iilinninated by the great 
light of the two wea})ons ; the inhabitants were all burnt, ami 
believed the end of the world to heat hand. xVijuna observing 
the calamity wdii eh befell the world and tlu* distress of the peo- 
ple, drew in both weapons agreeably to Krislma’s wishes.” 

In a note on the subject of the Brahinastra, 
the Kev. Krishna Mohan Banerjea, to whom 1 
am indebted for the preceding reference, ob- 
serves in his excellent work “ the Encyclopaedia 
Bengalensis,” that tlie Brahinastra was proba- 
bly a piece of musketry, not unlike the modern 
matchlocks.* 

The Sri Bliagavat makes mention also of As- 
wathama’s discharging his Brahinastra against 

Etmjd. Bail/. Vol. III. p. 21. 
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Ifliara \vliil(i site was with cliihl, with a. view 
to destroy her embryo ; and Klirishtia, the con- 
sttint friend of the Paudavas, is rejtresented us 
saving' her l)y his superhtiinaii power. Tlic 
Devi Pura!i says that lirahma ni uhi the in- 
strumeiitfor the jtnrpose ofkillin^* Narain.'>^' The 
eurions part in the prer-edini; description is the 
drawini»; t!ie missile back. In thisrespc^ct it Itas 
soin(‘. n'semblanee to tlic Jhmiacra)f ^' of th() 
Aastraliaii sava.e^es. An account of this rnas'ic 
stick, which returns to the ptTsons who thr(‘W 
it, is sid)joined.f 

^ S(th(l(f Kalpa Drihun. Vol. III. ]». 8.‘)9. 

I Tins iiistnuiuMit is siilat curved |)icee of hard wood, about 
inches loii^, three inches wide in the innhUc, laperinj; off towarils tlie 
extremities, ami nearly half an mcli thick ; the native ones are very 
rouofhly hnished, and vary in si/.e consulerablv ; which is of no iin- 
jxutance : it is nsetl ciihtr to l)rui<j; down birds in tlieir tliL>;ht, or to ar- 
rest tlic ju’Oi'rcss of men or animals until they can be ilispatebcd by other 
means; Imt its sin»:ulai property is that of relurmngto the thrower, 
vvhieli hns often excited the astonishment of travellers, and the niere- 
dulity of those who have oidy heard of it, imtd it has now become 
(jiiite familiar. This curious fact has been related in such a manner as 
to render it much more extraordinary than it really is when correctly 
stated ; for if it touch any object in its ilj^ht it wnll not return, althou»:li, 
by sonu*, it has been supjioscd cajiablc of killing an animal and then 
returning to the thrower. 

The ])rinciple on winch it acts merits some investigation ; and I 
think 1 shall be aide to pro\e that this peculiar jiropcrty does not 
de]H“nd wholly on its form, although the one adi/pted may be Uie most 
convenient for the jiurpose. Any tliin flat bmly, wliatevcr may hi* its 
form, will exhibit the same ]dieiiomenon, ])n)vidcd a rapid rotation 
round its centre of gravity be comimmicated at the same time tliat it is 
projected forward at a considerable angle of eh'vation. 'J'hc natives 
are of course perfectly ignorant of the princiiiles, and, like all other 
savages, confine their knowleilge to ctfects. 

Many familiar instances of "rotation causing bodies to return, after 
being projected forward, may be adduced : a hoop, for example, will 
return, if thrown forward with a sudden jerk nnvards from the upper 
part of its circumference. A billiard hall, struck with force and dex- 
terity just below its centre may be made to pass from one end of the 
table to the other and return without having touched the cushion. 
Tlie blow in this direction gives the hall a rajiid rotation towards the 
striker, and at the same time drives it forward, not rolling, hut sliding 
along tlie cloth, and revidving in an opposite direction ; the moineut 
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In llic iVIali:'tl)liur:»(a \vv. read of a “ dyinii half 
ciuilting' tlie sound of a tliunder-(doiid,’' wliicit 
Bopp considers <o apply to a meteor, tliont'li 
tlic Scholiast is express in referring it to Artil- 
lery.* 

the friction lias overcoine the projectile force, the hall rolls hack h\ 
virtue of the onj^iiial revolvin'^ motion conimiiiucatetl to it h\ the 
stroke of the queue. 

Another instance less knonn. I have already mentioned in a former 
part, namely, that of a huliet diseharjjed from a crooked barrel, heme; 
thrown at lon^ distances, in an o])])osite direi'tion to the eurvuture. 

'Fhe honmerauf}, however, is influcnecd hy diflerent causes, 'fo ex- 
hibit the phenomenon ])ro])erly, it must lie tlirown into the air with 
jrreat force, at an anp:ie of or hOo of tdevation, and by an inward 
inotion of the wrist [diliicult to describe and not easy to cxeeutej, a 
rapid spin must be communicated to it, otherwise it will not return. 
1 have rejieatedly thrown it forward, upwards of lorty yards, and i< 
has returned backwards ov(*r my heail, and fallen tifteeu or sixti vai 
vards, hehiiul me. If pieces of car<l he cut in \ arums forms, riictan- 
jrnlar, oval, circular, and semi-circular, all of them will return across a 
room, more or less, when projected from the tinkers at a eonsiderahle 
anj^le of elevation, with a rapid rotary motion ; and it is immati'nal 
whether the rotation he from ri«>ht to left, or the eoutrar} ; the only 
effect of the rotation being to keep them luairly in the same jdane of 
air as that in wdneh they were ])roj)elled, and thus prevent them from 
obtaining an horizontal position to which the\ sdways inelme from the 
situation of the centre of graxity; thus, if lel’t to themsidves, they 
wHiuld present their broad surfaces to the air, ami descend iiearl\ in a 
perpendicular direction as soon as the projectile force ceaseil to oper- 
ate, if unaccompanied by rotation; hut the rotation, continuing after 
the projectile force has ceased, causes them to slide down the iiiehued 
])laue of air up which they were throwm, merely because it is the Hue 
of least resistance ; that is, they eaimot descend iierpcndieularly, because 
their broad surfaces are ojiposed to the resistance of the air in tliat 
direction, while their edges arc inclined to the same angle as that in 
which they were projected. These are the [iriiieiples on which the 
boomerang acts, for if it he thrown forward at a small elevation, or 
horizontally, the rotation has no tendency to cause its return ; it there- 
fore proceeds forward, cutting the air always in that direction which 
opposes the least resistance, exactly in the same manner as any oilier 
body having a thin edge in one direction and extent of surface in ano- 
ther : for which reason it often winds round and performs a variety of 
curious and amusing gyrations in the air which depend on the relative 
degrees of projectile and rotatory force communicated to it and the 
currents of air through which it moves : but in these instances, 
although it may describe a semi-circle, or even return within the line 
in which it was thrown, it never returns to the thrower. — Wilkinson, 
Engines of M «r. pp. 290 — 2JM. 

* Bopp, Anmerkungm zu Ardschma'^s HimmeJreise, p. 7d. Bohlou, 
das alie ludien^ IL 6(). Bee also Theodore Beufev, Indieu, p. 2, 
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Ill lliii? place ohsc'rvalion may l>(‘ ilrnAVii fo (lie 
A'cry !^iiiniil;u- relation of a eombuslible, which 
occurs in the Extract from the Mnjnialn-t-Ta- 
warikh, iiiven above at p. 27'2, wln rc «e read 
that the llraliniins counse lled llal to have' an 
clc|)hant made of clay, and to place it in the 
van of his army, and that Avhen the army of 
the kinp;of C’ashmir drew ni!i,h, the, elejiliant 
exploded, and the tlames destroyed a j^reat 
portion of the invading force. He'ri; we Jiavee 
not only the simjele act of explosion, but soine- 
thinj^' v('ry much likee a fuze, to enable the 
<>X})losion to occur at a particular period. The 
testimony is valuable, for the work was trans- 
lated as early as A. 1). I I'itJ from the; Arabic, 
wlfu.di had beeai translated a century previous 
from a Sanscrit orii>inal, even then acknow- 
Icdj^cd to be very old. 

We have other eastern stories all bearing' 
much the same character, and all composed 
long befon; the invention of gunpowder. 

Firdusi, wdio died A. J3. 1020, tells us that 
the troops of Sicander (Ale.xander the (Ireat) 
were greatly terrified at the sight of the two 
thousand elephants, wdiicli Far had brought 
into the field, and that some philosophers were 
requested to consult together to contrive some 
means of counteracting this tremendous force. 
They suggested the construction of an iron 
horse, and the figure of a rider, also of iron, to 
be placed upon whetds like a carriage, and (illed 
Avith naphtha ; so that on coming in contact 
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w illi Ui(‘ (‘]('])li:iiits, tiu' « li(>l(; (-ngiiic ini^lil cx- 
])l()(lo.* TJk! ijioiicirrh approved of this iiiveii- 
lioii, and collected all the blacksmiths and arti- 
zaiis in the country, to construct a thousand 
machines ot“ this description with the utmost 
e\])edition. The cons<;quence was, that when 
I’ur advanced to tlni attack, the combustibles 
Avere tired by the (<recians, and the. horses ex- 
ploding, many of tlu; e lephants wen; burnt and 
elestroyed, and the rest, together with the army, 
lied away in confusion. |' 
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M. Eus(*1)c SiilverU;}: i^ives tlic snnie story 
from the lately discovered life of Alexander by 


* This reiniiuls us of Pltiiiearpin’s story of Prestcr-John. The 
Tartars hiforuu'd tlic monk, that Prester-John, when attacked by the 
sorj of Chan«>ez Khan, led against Ins assailants figures of bronze, 
mounted on horseback. The inside of these figures was filled with 
fire, and behind each, there was a man, who threw something within 
Iheni, which immediately proilneed an imnieiise smoke. Voyage dif 
ViunvuTfim, v. 12, ap. Vhil. of Magic, Yol. II. p. 2^ir). 
t >ih(jhndma, 'rnrner Maean’s Kdit. Vol. 111. p. 130S. 

1 Vhil, of Magic, Vol. 11. p. 22'^, 
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.1. Vii<;l,riiis, rcrcTi hif^ to tiu; liibtiolk. Uuirais. 
Lin. Tom. Vll. j)p. '2'2b, 2’2(i. 

It is not iinprob:ible tliiit the r(>/liii<>' horses, 
ineiilioiK'd in :i Cbiuosc ficconiit of ln<li:i, were; 
used for a similur purpose. “The Indians are 
timid in biittlo ; tiu;ir weapons arc tlie bow and 
arrows, and shield. Tliey have also, like; the 
(diiuese, flying, or winged, ladders ; and aeeord- 
ing as the groiiiJtl will permit, tlu'y follow the 
jades of the iroodeii o.reit and rolling horses.' * 

('azvlni, writing at tlie close of the thirteentli 
eeiitiii'y, says, in bis ('hapter on the Islands of 
lli{‘ Indian sea, that tin; inha!)ilants of a eei tain 
island jje litioned Alexander to lr(;e them of an 
enormous dragon, who used to reqaii'e two bulls 
for ids daily sust(;nanee, and if he did not geg 
them, he would, take his revenge by laying waste 
(Ik; tieh'ls and killing men and women : "whicli 
when Ah'xamh.T heard, he, ordered (In; hide's of 
two bulls to be bron<iht, and slutfed them witli 
pite h, sul[)hui', lime and arsenic, togellier witJi 
ij'on liooks, and then directed that they should 
be placed where the dragon used to come for 
his daily food. The dragon came, and devoured 
tlicm as usual, but as he was retiring towards 
his den, a flame was kindled in his belly, and 
the hooks adhered to his entiails, so that he 
died.”'!' 

Tlie following extract from the Shuhnuina 
relates to the same story : — 

Msi-twani-lin, Rosritrc/n's in/o nurnutf ntomimcnfs ; tmiis- 
luted Ml /l.v. Journal, IS.'UJ. Vol. }k ‘JlS. 

f* (iurres, IJ( hlrnl/ach mu Itmt, 11 .'>^7. 
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VVosfcru iiiilliors also connect Alexander’s 
name with many anecdotes relating- to the iis(! 
oT iueondiary preparations in warfare. These 
accounts, combined with those' given by Orie n- 
tal writers, make it dillicidt to believe; that the; 
ancieuit Indians elid not possess a knowh'elge; of 
some; substances which hael much the; same; 
])ower and clfect us geinpoweler. IMiilostratus 
says : — 


“Had Alexander passed the lly|)liasisdie never could have made 
himself master of the fortified habitation ot‘ tliese sai;(‘s. Should 
an enemy make war on them, they drivt' him olf by tut'aus of 
tt‘m])ests and thunders, as if sent down frmn lieavtMi. The 
K”:yj)tian Hercules and Bacchus made a joint attack on tlu'iii, 
and by means of various military ent^iiies attemptetl to take tin* 
])la(*(‘. The sages remained uuconcenuMl spectators, until tiu! 
assault was made, when it was repulsed by tiery whirlwinds anti 
thunders, wliieh, being hurled from above, dealt destruction on 
the invaders/’"^ 


Themistius also mentions the nrahmiiis light- 
ing at a distance, with lightnings and thunders. | 

* Pbilostrati VU, Apollon. Lib. 11. C. .Ti. 

t ()rut,\\\\\. p. dd7, ap' Ihilens, O/vV/bu' dvs dvrourertvs (dfri- 
hticfs (iNj: ModanuHf p. 1D6, Maurice, Mod. lllsl. of lUiidublnn, ^ ol. 
1. p. 1 U. 
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Aloxauder's uso ol’ incendiary compositions 
is a favorilo topic with tin; early roniancists. 
One was Inniislied to liini by a certain Alcays, 
with wliich he tired tlie city of Tyre I’roni a 
mangonel. No doubt this instructor is tin; 
saim; as tin? Keyd of tln^ Shahnama, tlie Kefend 
of the Mujmabi-t-Tawarikb and tlie Kend of 
Mas iidi.* 

In the famous treatise of Marcus (jiriccus, 
(‘iititled Liher ad cumhurendos hastes, w<' 

find recipes htiaded, — “ Ic^nis (piem invcaiit Aris- 
toteies, (piamlo cum Alexandro rege ad obsen- 
ra loca iter ageret and again, “ Seipiitur alia 
species ignis, (juo Aristoteles doiuos in nionti- 
bus situs destruxit incendio. ” The use of lire, 
however, is so obvious an auxiliary, that we are 
surprised it is not more often mentioned. 
Thucydides speaks of it at tlu', siege of Plata'a 
(ir. 77.) Livy mentions the use of Triff}o/3o\ot by the 
Aitolians (xxxviii. 0.) and TEneas, the tactician, 
who lived about the time of Aristotle, enjoins 
its use in his valuable Comiucidariiis Polioreefi- 
CMS , — J. C. Orelli, Leipzig, 1818. Some other 
i*arly instances are adduced in note D. 

In the apocryphal letter of Alexander to 
Aristotle, we find mention made of theterritic 
flashes of flame, which he bidield showered on 
his army on the burning plains of India. Dante 
has immortalised the tradition : — 

Quail Alessandro iu quelle parti ealde 
D’ India >ide sovra lo suo stolo 

* llistoire de CartUlerie^ p. Froymenti* Arahes, ]i. 4^i ; Sltdhnd-^ 
ma, Vol. III. p. 12!K), 
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Fiainmc cadcre infiiio a terra salde, 

PcTcli’ ci j)ro\vi(K‘ a sealpitar lo siiolo 

(/Oil le sue* scliiere, perciocchcl vajiore 
Me’ si stiugueva, nieiitre eh’ era solo ; 

Tale sceiide^a retcriiale ardore. Inferno^ xiv- 31 — 7. 

Ctesias says that the Indians manufactured 
an oil oil the hanks of the river Indus, encloscil 
ill earthen jars, and that on beiii" sliot out 
against woodworks, a flame was kindled, which 
could only be extinguished hy a quantity of 
mud, thickly laid on it ; that it was manufac- 
tured solely for the king ; and no one else was 
alloM'ed to have it in his possession.* 
.i?^lian,while hequotes Ctesias,at thesametime 
improves upon this relation. He says that the 
oil has such strength, that it not only burns up 
wood, but men and animals, and, indeed, any- 
thing it touches ; that the king of the Indians 
takes cities by its means ; that no battering-ram, 
or other poliorcetic machine, can resist it ; 
earthen jars are filled with it, and thrown upon 
city gates ; the jars being fractured, the oil 
spreads, and is inextinguishable and insatiable, 
burning both arms and fighting men.-f- 

Philostratus, speaking of the same, says, there 
is in the Hyphasis an insect which looks like a 
white worm, producing an oil, from which 
issues a flame of such a nature, that it can only 
be extinguished by mud.;}: This insect is the 


* Ctesisc hidica Exc('rpta. xxvii. Ed. llaer, p. 35fi. 
t Be Naturd AnmaL Lib. V. Cap, 3. 

X irrjXoG. The edition of Olearius reads G€A.oG, which is follow'od by 
Berwick, who translates it “ only to he contained in a glass vial,”-^ 
Inch is very forced and unnatural ; besides, the former is used both by 
Ctesias and iElian. 
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kinff's sole property, and is used by hiu» in 
desIroyiujLi; the walls of besieged towns ; for (he 
monieut it touches the battlements, it is said to 
kindle such a flame, as cannot be put out by 
any of the ordinary means for extinguishing 
fire.* 

These three authors concur in representing 
that this oil is procured from a worm, 
which must be a pretty large one, as it is seven 
cubits long, and of proportionate breadth. How- 
ever fabulous may be the origin of this product, 
we cannot entertain a doubt that it was some- 
thing highly in tlainmable and destructive. 

This river worm is described as having two 
teeth, one al)ove and one below, and with them 
devouring whatever conujs within its reach. 
During the day, it burrows in the luud, but 
at night, emerges on the land, and carries olf 
oxen, and even camels. It is taken with a large 
hook, to which a goat or sheep is fastened with 
an iron chain. When captured, it is hung up 
for a month, with vessels placed underneath, 
into which runs as much oil as would fill ten 
Attic coty he. Professor 11. If. Wilson considers 
that the alligator is alluded to. lie is not, 
however, aware that oil is extracted from the 
alligator, but at the dissection of one at which 
he assisted, “ enormous masses of yellow fat 
were found under the skin, which might have 
been converted into oil.”t 


* Pliilostraii Viin ApoUoniL Lib. 111. Cap. 1. 
I* Noies on Clesiasy p. bl. 

.*) B •* 
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But lilt re call be no doubt about alliijator — 
or rather, wlicii T'eierriiig to India, crocodile — 
oil ; for almost all the native works on Materia 
Medica notice it, and tiscribc wonderful proper- 
ties to it. Even in the crocodile’s products live 
the wonted alanns Avhich its natural voracity 
inspires. H;»ppy tlu'. man in whoso frail bark 
its oil, or fat, burns ! Him will not assail the 
croak of frogs, croak they never so hoarsely.* 
JjCt it even be mixed with wax, let even tln^ 
rains be the season of their operations, and their 
eternal croaking, while it may be distracting the 
ears of his next neighbours, is as inaudil)le to 
him, as if he were in Seriphus or Sicendns. | 
Happy the Ije-goat on whose forehead it is 
rubbed ! for he can put to liight all eomixititors. 
Happy the city Avhich has its skin ! for if drawn 
round the Avails and suspended from tin; en- 
trance gate, no hail will fall within it, or blast 
the tender crops of its inhabitants 


* The (Jrt'eks attributed this uiiraeulous clfect to the burning of u)}}j 
lain]). Afncimiis says: — 

Bdrpaxoi tnwTrVovm Kpa^ovT€^, eai/ Kvxi'ov li^as Or)S irphs ttjv oxOm’^ 

t See Pliny, I>lat : Hial : Lib. VI 11. ('. ,5<S and Tzet/es, Cluliad, S. 

Tohfatu-l-Mthnnn'ii. 8ec alscj IMuliaiiimed llusuin's Makftzan-i 
Adviijay Ld. Vol. I. p. d2o. 

The ])r{‘scriptioii iii the text alFords another curious coincidence 
between Asiatic and European superstitions. The value of the croco- 
dile^s skin m uvertinj^ hail was well kuovMi to the Greeks and Kouiaus, 
and the same inode t>f circuit and suspension was ado])tcd. 

Grandmi creditur obviare, si (pus crocodili pclleiu vel hytente vcl 
iiiariui vituli ]icr spatia possessionis circuinfcrat, et in villie aut cortis 
sus])endut iugressu, cum malum viderit unininere. — Palladius, De lie 
Rusticu\ Lib. I. Tit. <^5. 

Again, an unknown author in the Geoponical Collection of C/assi- 
amis Bassiis says i — 

HaAn/ ru TVf piaydyr)^ HpoiwddXov ^ (pd)f{yjs Stp/^a, nai 

TovTo vph TTi/Awe t^5 6iKi'}(r€(i>s dvapTricrrit, ov x^Aa^a : — Ucoponlco- 

runif Lib. 1. Cap, xiv. 
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nee illos 

Exjuvtata seges vanis ehulet aristis. 

Georg. 1. 2-(). 

Ou tile whole, thou, we may conclude, that 
fire arms of some kind were used in the early 
stages of Indian History ;* that the missiles 
were explosive; and that the time orinode of igni- 
tion was dependent on pleasuri* ; that proj eel iles 
were used, wliich wore made to adhere to gates, 
hnildings, and machines, setting fire to them 
from a considerable distance ; that it is jiro- 
bable that saltpetre, the principal ingredient 
of gunpowder, and the cause of its detonation, 
entered into the composition, because the eiirth 
of Gangetic India is richly impregnated with it 
in a natural state of preparation, and it may be 

* From the txmiexed extract it will be seen that ih(i subject has just 
been discussed by the peu'sou most competent to illustrate it. 

JmiP 17 — Frof. Wilson in the chair. — The Director, Prof’. Wilson, 
read to the Asiatic Society a ])aj)cr written by himself, ‘ On the 
Military Science of the Ancient llindus.’ The paper bej^iaii with the 
observation, that although the Hindus had always been inferior to 
their foreign invaders in practical warfare, they were probably sii[)erior 
to them in its theory. A supplementary iiortion of tlieir Vedas, or 
Sacreil Institutes, was devoted to the seumce of war, under the deno- 
miriatioii of Dhanuk Vc<hi. This origimd treatise is probably lost ; 
but many interesting particulars are derivable from the Agiii Purana, 
the Mahti-bharata, and othei of their standard works. The bow ap- 
pears to have been their chief weapon (as is demonstrated by the word 
Dhanuk a bow, m the mime Dhanuk Veda) ; hut other missile arms, 
as the discus, javelins, short iron clubs, &c. were used. The troops 
were also generally armed with swords, maces, axes and spears, and 
defemled by helmets, quilted jackets, and coals of mail. Their armies 
were theonitically arranged m bodies of relative proportions, consist- 
ing of elephants, chariots, horse, ami foot — tlic former being equal in 
luimber, and the latter in the proportion of three horsemen and five 
footmen for each chariot. Tlie immher of chariots and elejihants js 
the great charaeteristie of Hindu warfare; and it is remarkable that in 
their heroic poems the heroes are generally rcpieseiited as riding in a 
chariot, and never on a horse. In a few eases they are mentioned as 
coming to battle on an elephant ; hut in the course of time horses have 
entirely superseded chariots in India as m IJritain, where the chariot 
once played so important a part m battle. The paper proceeded with 
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extraclod from it by lixiviatioii and crystalliza- 
tion without the aid of fire; and that sidj)hur 
may, for the same reason, have been mixed witli 
it, as it is abundant in the north-west of India. 

This destructive agent appears to have fallen 
into disuse before we reach authentic history, 
and, notwithstanding tlie assertions to the con- 
trary, there seems reason to suppose that, at tJie 
time of the Muhanimedaii invasion, the only 
inflammable projectiles which were known 
Avere of a more simple nature, composed chit'fly, 
if not entirely, of bituminous substances, — from 
naphtha, the most liquid, to asphaltum, the most 
solid of them,— and that, whether from ciim- 
brousness or “ inettcctual fires,” they were very 
rarely brought into action. 

It is not to be gatliered for certain that the 
natives of southern India were superior in tJie 


a clescri])tion of the various sorts of bows, arrows, anil other weapons 
used by the ancient Hindus. The question as to the knowledjre of 
fjunpowder, or any similar explosive substance, by the ancient people 
of India, said the Professor, is one of great historical interest. It is 
clear from their medical works that they were acquainted with the 
constituents of gunpowder, and possessed them in great abundance : 
and our aeqiiaintauee with their literature is as yet too imperfect to 
warrant a reply in the negative because we have not met with a posi- 
tive aeeouiil of the invention. Their writings make freipient reference 
to arms of fire ; and rockets — which appear to be an Indian invention, 
fliough not mentioned by name in Sanscrit writings — had long been 
used in their armies wdicn Eurojieans first came in contact with them. 
Tactics also were not omitted in Ilindd military science. The division 
of the army into centre, flanks, wings, and reserve, is laid dow n ; and 
rules for the order of march, the modes of overcoming obstacles, the 
choice of a position, and the different kinds of array, are given, and 
illustrated by quotations from the Agni Purana. The subject of en- 
campment received attention ; in illustration of which the paiier con- 
cluded with a quotation from the Maha-bharata, describing in consi- 
derable detail the pitching of Yndbishtbira’s camp upon a level and 
feitile spot on the banks of the Hiiiauvati, agreeably to tlie precepts 
laid down for the regiilatioii of the practice . — Atiiemeum July, 8, 1818, 
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use of Artillery to the Portuguese ou their iirst 
arrival ; but, even if they were, they luighl 
easily have acquired their skill from Egyj)t, 
P('rsia, and Arabia, with which during the 
period of Muhammedan supremacy there was 
constant communication ; so that there is nothing- 
in the testimony of either native or foreign wit- 
nesses sufficiently positive to lead to the conclu- 
sion, that, in modern times at least, the know- 
ledge of fire- arms was indigenous in India, and 
antecedent to their use in Europe. 
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^J^lj 

TAKl KH-I-HAKIMAN-I-IIIND. 

A history of India, ; coirijn isin^ an InlrodiK*- 
tion, twelve Sections and Suj)pleinent. 

Introduction. The sovereigns of India, from Sheni, the sem 
of Noah, to Anand Deo. 

1st Sect. — The Sultans of Lahore, from Nasiru-d-tlin Sabuk 
tigin, to Khnsru, son of Khnsru Shah. 

‘2nd Sect.^ — Kings of D(‘hli, from Mu’ izzu-d-din Muhanimed 
Sam to Akber. 

3rd Sect. — Kings of the Deccan in six Chapters, treating of 
tlio Kings of Kalburga, Bijaj)ur, AhmcHlnugar, Telinguna, Bcriir 
and Beder. 

4th Sect. — Princes of Guzerat. 

.5th Sect. — PriiKTS of Mahva. 

hth Sect. — Princes of Burlninpiir. 

7th Sect. — Kings of Bengal. 

8th Sect. — Kings of Sind and Tatta. 

9th Sect. — Princ(‘S of Multiin. 
lOth Sect. — Kings of (kashmir. 

IJth Sect. — Itnlers of Malabar. 

12th Sect. — The holy men of Hindustan. 

Supplement. — A dcscrijition of Hindustan. 

Author unknown ; the M^ork appears to ho au 
abridgement of Ferishta.’'' 


* Mackenzie Collection^ Vol. II. p, I2t>, 
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XXX. 



MASIU-I-RAlll'Mr. 


Dr. Lee observes ol’ tliis work, that “ it is a 
valuable and elaborate history of the Emperors 
and other eminent men ofTartary, Hindustan, 
ike. by Muhaniined Abd-el-Baki el Ralunii 
el Nahavendi. In large folio, containing about 
4000 pagos.”''^ Major Stewart describes it as 
“ Memoirs of Abd-l-rahim Khan, Khan Khan- 
an, Wazir, and of all the illustrious nobles, 
authors, and poets, who resided at the (^ourt of 
Akber. Author, Abdu-l-Baki, A. D. IGl.'i.”-}- 

Thesc authors difFer mu(;h in tluur account of 
the work : both are partly right and partly 
wrong. There is no account of the Emperors 
and other eminent men ol'Tartary, if we except 
the account of ’Abdu-r-rahira's anr;eslors, and 
the biographical details do not concern the 
Court of Akber, but belong almost entirely 
to the Deccan. A great portion of the work 
is devoted to an ample detail of the transactions 
of his patron, the Khan Khanan, his sons and 
progenitors, and though he certainly was of 

* Travels of Ihn Batata, p. xiv. 

j- Descriptive Catalogue of Ttppoo Sultdn's Library, p, 1-1, 

3 c 
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suftici(;iit ( inincncc 1o descrvo a lull l)i()f>rap]iy , 
it is here written, as usual under such circuin- 
stanccs, in so fulsome a. strain of eulogy, that 
it is difficult to know what faith to put in it. 
The first Book contains Indian History, not 
sufficiently compi’chensive to he of any essen- 
tial service ; hut it is so far valuahle that it docs 
not literally copy Ferishta, Avhich can raredy be 
said of any other author who has followed in the 
same line;. Ni/.ainu-elin is his great guide, 
and his alarm at attempting any period of his- 
tory not already occupied by another, is shown 
by the extract taken from the close of his ac- 
count of Akbcr. Tlie work also contains a 
Taijkira, or notices of poets, with long extracts 
from their writings, and it will be seen from 
the following Table of Contents that iu:arly one 
third of the volume is devoted to that object ; — 
the accounts of the poets extending from p. 
to p. bl/jd. 

(.'o.NTKiXTS. 

Pr(‘facc ; pp. I — /. 

lutroductiou, re&»pccting the ancestors t)t' 'Abdu-r-ralihn, Khan 
Klianaii ; j)p. 7 — 36. 

J5ook' 1. — All aeeount of JMuiiamiiied Bairain Bci;;, lather ol’ 
'Ahdu-r-valum, preceded by tlie history of tlie kiuji:s of Hindus- 
tan from the time of the Gliazuevidcs to the accession of Je~ 
hangir, including the kings of Bengal, p. dfi, — the kings of 
Juanpur, p. — kings of JMalwa, p. oh, — kings of C’aslimir, 
p. 113, — kings of Mnltjui, ]>, 148, — kings of Dehli, p. KiO, — 
Baber, p. 272, — Hainaiyiin, p. 290, — Akbcr, p. 381, — Jehuugir 
p. 552 ; — pp. 37 — 606 . 

Book II. — The virtues and victories of ’Abdu-r-rahim, with 
copies of firmans addressed to him, and of some of his coniposi- 
tions, including also an account of the rulers of Gnjrat, }>. (>21, 
— of Sind, p. 696, — of Deccan, p. 776, — of Khuiidcs, p. 808 ; — 
pp. 606—922, 
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Hook III. — Oil tlio palaoos, iii()S(|U(*s, ami other Imikl- 

luiis i'lvctt'tl hy the Khan Khaniin, the gardens planted liv him, 
ami Ihi' ships Imilt hy him; — jip. 

Hook IV. — All aeeonnt of tlie sous of the Khun Khanun ; 
pp. J)3d--J)6S. 

Oonelusion — in a Preface and Ihrce'*' Clia])tors, (1) on coiiteni- 
]»orary philosojdicrs, ])hysieians, and other celebrated men, dl 
persons, \), !)(i‘J ; (-) po(‘ts, iuelnding tlie author, 1)2 ])ersons, 
]i. {)90 ; (d) on the militarv oHicers under command oi‘ the 
Khan Khanan, d I jiersous, ]i. 1 l.'i I ; — pp. {)(>!) — laid. 

Sizn — Folio, l,*)Ki ]>agi‘S, eaeli containing 2d lines. There are 
a fi‘\v blank pag'es, which are about cipial to tin* marginal addi- 
tions- 


The mitlior, AlxIii-l-Bak'i, Nahavoiuli, com- 
])Osc<l Ins work inul(*r tln^ <Mi(‘ofinit>(‘iiH'ut lie 
recciv(‘(l from AbiVl-faiz I'aizi, Itrollier of 
Al)U“l-fazl, and WlKlu-r-rahim, Kliau Khanan, 
soil of liairam Khan. Ho gi\c‘S a litth' iiifor- 
maliou r('S])(‘cling himself and his ama^slry, 
I’chirring lor more copious parlicadars tol^akiu- 
d-diirs Tazkira, ciUitlod Masirn-l-Kliizria, whitdi 
was dodicalcd and named after his brol licr, 
Aglia Khizr, and to ’Abdu-l-^M'ali s l^tzkira, 
which is dedicated to Shah V\bl)a> ; and as 
“ s(‘lf-})i ais(i is a groat fault,’’ lu‘ rcl’ers to tlnmi, 
rather Ilian rept^at in this work what iJiey have 
said respecting liini. In them also will lie Ibnnd 
a full a(*c<)unt of his family and (‘onnccdioiis, 
as w(‘ll of Ills patron, tin? Khan Khanan. Ifis 
lamily was originally from .lulak, j which con- 
tains more than :10,0()0 hoiiscjs,’’ but in conse 
quenceofthe contentious which arose during 

hi the l)ody of the i\()rk, tlie Chapters are said to amount to four, 
hut the Prefaee states that the ConeluMOu is divided into three Chap« 
ters, and the iletad shows that there are only three. 

t For the correct iiimlc of writing this nord, see O use ley’s /Vrshc/i 
Travels, Vol. 11. p. d, 

3 ( 
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the reign- of Shah Ism’il Safvi, his family left 
Julak anti went to reside at Nchavend. 

The author states that his ancestors were Ge- 
nerals under Afrasiah, and that they held the 
lands of Julak in rent-free tenure from Shah 
Ism’il. His most noted ancestor was Aka Baba, 
■wdio resided at Hainadan. His brother was 
made Deputy Governor of Hamadan in the 
time of vShah ’Abbas. Amir Taki Muhammed 
has noticed the excellence of his administra- 
tion in the Tazkira which he has written, and 
many memorials of his munificence exist in the 
neighbourhood, especially the embankment at 
Kashan and the avenue of trees, of which our 
author for a long time enjoyed the ])roceeds. 

He appears, for some reason or other, to have 
given dissatisfaction to the reigning monarch, 
Shah ’Abbas ; on account of which, he determin- 
ed upon quitting his native country, and, at the 
invitation of Abu-l-faiz Faizi and ’Abdu-r-rahim 
Khan,was induced to visit Hindustan, and arrived 
at Burhanpur in Khandes in A. H. 1023, M'here 
he was received with kindness, and presented 
with a J^gir. He completed his work in A. H. 
1025 — A. D. Kiib — calling it Masir-i-rahimi, 
after his patron, in whoso praise he has in- 
serted many pieces of poetry in the body of 
the work, and declares his intention of continu- 
ing these laudatory effusions till the day of his 
death. 

Extracts. 

When the knowledge of Kaikob&d’s having abandoned himself 
to pleasure and revelry was spread abroad, strumpets, jesters, 
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singing-men and singing-women flocked from all quarters to i,he 
(kmrt, and the very name of sorrow and metanclioly was banished 
from men’s hearts. I’liere was not a moment without its ))ecu- 
liar amuscmient, and the assemblies at the ]>alace were tilled with 
wags, })ot-eompanions, mistresses and sodomites, amongst whom 
the king distributed his presents and tokens with a most lavish 
profusion.* 

Malik Nizamu-d-din, the minister, was a sinful and disingenu- 
ous man, and the nobles of Balbau’s time, w ho were the pillars 
and sn])ports of the throne, were much alarmed at the p{)W’er and 
iiillncnce which he possessed, and used their best endeavours to 
se(‘ure his good will. The minister, who was a man of no sense 
or capacity, when he saw the nobles ohsecpiiously devoted to his 
wishes, and the king revelling in his debaneluu'ies, Avithout any 
title whatever aspired to the throne, and took measuri'S to 
extirpate the family of llalban. In order to efleet his absurd 
project, he represented to the Sultan that Kai-Khusru, wdu) was 
associated with him in the sovereignty, aiul was endowed with 
many kingly virtues, was looked on as the heir of the throne, 
and endeavoured to ingratiate himself Avith the ])eoj)le, as Avell as 
Avith the chiefs and grandees. The Sultsin giving ear to these 
re])resentations, summon(‘d Kai-lvhusrii to his presence, and or- 
dered that innocent prince to be murdered on his arrival at the 
tow'u of Rohtak. 

* -ic Jl: s|c 

Mubarak retiumed to Dchli and became engrossed in the sen- 
sual ])leasnres to which he Avas addicted. His cousin, Malik 
llashidu-d-dhi, seeing the Sidlaii constantly drmdv, resohed on 
usurping the throne, but some informer revealed the plot, and 
Rashidu-d-dm Avas apprehended and ])ut to death, and some 
assassins Avere sent to GAvaliiir to murder Khizr Khan, Shadi 
Khau, and IMalik Shahahu-d-diii, sons of Sultiiu Ala’n-d-din, who 
had been previously blinded u]>on the king’s accession. After 
their murder, their Avives and children Avere sent to I)ehli. * * * 

He emulated his father in the refinement of his tortures and 
murders. lie slew Zafar Khan for no olVenee Avbatever, as avcH 
as IMalik Sh^hi, who was styh‘d Wafa-i-mulk, and committed 
every kind of crime and vice, whicdi could lead to the doAvufall of 
the empire. He actually clotlied himself in fcnnalo apparel, and 
accompanied by scAeral impudent and abandoned women, used 
to attend like a common actress at the houses of the nobility, 
lie used to display liiniself openly naked before all men. These, 

* One might almost fancy he was reading a Lakhnau Aklibar. This 
propensity for whores, fiddlers, parasites and buffoons is the besetting 
sin of the Princes of India even at the present day. With lamentably 
few exceptions, their oceupatioiis rarely rise above the low level 
indicated in the text. 
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.nn<l other ohsroiiitie,^ too p;ros.s to incutioii, were the dailv occU ’ 
piitioos ot‘ the kin^;. 

Wh(‘ti Khusrn Khrm arrived at iMa’bar, of wliich lie lind lieeii 
noiiihiated (JoviTiior, the chiefs ahseoiided A^ith their propertx 
mid treasures, hut Khwajnh Taki, a mcrehaut, eoiitidiui!; in tliV 
honor of tlie Muhauunedan army, remained. Nevertheless, lu* 
was plundered of all he jiossessed, and was put to death. Khusni 
Kluui, obeyiuj»; the dictates of his c\il disposition, thouu;ht pro- 
[ler to aspire to iude])eudeuce, and sought liow h(‘ might slay the 
chiefs as.so(‘iatcd with liiiii. Malik Timiir, thi‘ (Soveruor ol' 
('hauderi, and Malik llaihat Afghan, being infonned of liis 
intentions, anticipated his measures, and determined on sending 
him to Dehli ; Imt he, alarmed at the threats oi’the nobles, setotf 
in a Palki and arrived in seven (?) days from Dt'ogarh to Dehli. 
Tlie nobl(\s I'litertained the persnasiou that they Avonld get 
thanked for tlieir devotion, hut when Kliusru Kluiii arrixed, and 
liad a personal interview with the king, he eomjilained against the 
nobles, whom he accused of a desire to assassinate him. The 
king, who was quite infatuated in his attachment to Klnisni 
Khan, })laeing inqilieit reliance on all the lies he uttered, was 
\(‘rv angry with the nobles, and on their arrival at Dehli, when 
they were prepared to lay hare his imposture, and adthieed 
evidence to that elfoct, it was all of no use, for they, as well as 
their witnesses, wti'c punished, so that they uerc compelled 
again to court the good graces of the favorite, aiul to dimy all 
that they had previously asserted. 

Jii ?|c “ H' Hi 


Accovnt of the, hnildiug of a prirdle CJutpel. 

As his Majesty Akber, from his very earliest youth was, under 
the guidance of liis e\e<‘llent disjiosition, charmed with tlie eom- 
pauiouship of wise men, and was fond of holding literarv assem- 
blies, and as he delighted in hearing the suhtleti(‘s of various 
sciences, ancient and modern, ami possessed a peiiect knouledgi' 
of the history of religions and of ancient nations, as veil as of 
what was jiassing in the world, and actuated by the delight 
which he experienced from the society of men conqietent to dis- 
cuss these themes, he gave orders on his return from Ajmir in 
the month Zii'kad i) 82 , that his architects and builders should 
erect a place of worship and retirement near the Dalace, to which 
no one should gain admittance hut Saiyids, learned men, and 
religious eharactiu's . 

'Fhe architects eousci|iiently laid the foundation of such a 
hall containing four entrances, and from tlie time that it was 
finished, his Majesty collecte<rthe learned and holy men on Thurs- 
day and the other fortunate nights, and continued his interviews 
and disputatious till the morning. To secure order, ho directed 
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thaitht' Suiylds should occupy the wesicni recess ; the wise men 
and philoso])luTs tlie soutlicrn ; holy men and xisionaries the 
northern; and the uohlcs and othcers ot‘ state, who >vere in the 
habit ol* assoeiatim^ with these able men, should occujiy the 
eastern recess. 

T!h‘ king himself sat so that all four parties might derive tlie 
great (‘st heneiit I'rom his })resc'nee. lie gave orders that a seleetion 
should he made from the most eminent of these four hodi(*s to 
oceuj)y the phuTS lU'arest to his person, and to tluan he distri- 
buted with Ills own hand handfuls of llnjH'es and (Jold-niohurs. 
Those wlio Avere not fortunate (‘jioiigh to receive* doneitions from 
his own IkukI, were honored on the next morning, as tiny sat in 
groups on the <»utsid(‘, with })(‘ntllng preseaits in money. This 
distrihution used to last till mid-day on Friday. 

If tlie king, on aeeount of ill-health or anxiety, Avas nnahle to 
sn])erintend tliis liimself, he used to appoint some substitute, in 
whom h(* had j)arti(‘iilar etmfidenee, to make the usual distribution. 
M ay (rod biess these pious and liberal actions, Avhich no king has 
vwr yt't ])erformed, and may they redound to the eternal honor 
and [)rospei’it 3 ’ of his exalted majesty. 


The 3t<lh 1/a/ti year (tfler the (fecei}fii(ui. 

On the loth Jamadu-s-sani, IhOl II. after the snu had entered 
Aries, the Nanroz iestiAal of the d8tli year of tlie r(‘ign eoni- 
menced, and the usual ceremouies were ohser\ed njion tlie oeea- 
sioii ; on tlie !)th of the Ilahl month Farwardin I0t)l 11. corre- 
sponding Avith the 21 ill of Jamadu-s-saui, Khan Kluinan and 
.Kini Beg, Kuhn* of Thatta, arrived at (Jourt, kissed the thres- 
hold, and were reccn\ed with CAory demonstration of honor and 
kindness. Shah Beg Oabnli, who was railed Khan Bauran, 
Feridiln Khan Birliis, Bjikhtyar Beg, and otlier nobles who stood 
a))pointed to the army of (dujrat, and had aeeoinpanied the king, 
severally received an increase of allowances, Jagirs, and Mansahs. 

About this lime, the fort of Jiinagarh and the country of Surat 
fell under the king’s dominion. Sultan Muzalfar (xiijrati lh‘d to 
Kankar, the chief of (kach, and obtained Ids protection. Khan 
A’zam iiivadcil Kankfir’s dominions, and ])iliaged them, till at 
last Kankar was jiersuaded to seize jMnzailar Khun and send 
him a prisoner to (Jourt. It Avas therefore agreed that Mirzii 
Abdulla, son of Khiin A’zam, should go seeretl^^ Avith a small 
body of men to the place where Muzatfar Avas concealed, and 
seize him unawares. 

Wh(‘n they were ])rocceding on this exjieditioii, Mnzaffar 
retired on a certain pretence, and, wddic absent, cut his throat with 
a razor, which had about his piTsou. Ills head AA'^as then cut 
off, and brought to Khhi A’zaiii, who sent it to Court. 
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At thi.s time, 120 elephants, whicli had come into the posses- 
sion of Man Sing, were sent by him to Court, and presented to 
Ids iriajesty. As ten years had elapsed since Khan A’zam had 
been to Court, a Finnan was despatched to summon him to the 
presence, directing that, as he had performed good sen ice to the 
state, it w\as time he should come and receive his reward ; hut as 
that chief had always entertained the wish to proceed on a pil- 
grimage to the sacred cities, and his friends represented to him 
that the king wras displeased with iiim, and merely sought an 
opportunity to imprison him, he placed his family and treasure 
on board a vessel, and on the 1st of liajah set sail for liejaz. 
When the king learnt this, he nominated Shahzada Murad to the 
government of Gnjrat, and directed him to pr(>ce(‘d thither from 
Malwa, and Mnhammed Sadik Khan, one of the grandees of the 
state, w.as sent as deputy to the prince ; — the Sircars of Banich, 
Siirat and Barauda being taken from Kilij Khan, and given to 
Mnhammed Sadik Khan in Jagir. 

On the 21st of Mnrdad, corresponding wdth the Mth of Zi-1- 
K’da 1001 II. Zein Khan Koka, and Asaf Khan, who had 
been sent to chastise tlie Afghans of Swat and Bajaur, and to 
exterminate Jalala and his brother Maudiid Ali, succeeded in 
aeecnnplishing the latter object, and brought away these two 
chiefs prisoners, besides their families, and sent them to the king. 

On the 4th of Sliehriyur, corresponding with the 2!)th of Zi-1- 
k'da, the governorship of Malwa was conferred upon Miiza 
Shdh linkh, and orders were given to release Shahbaz Khan 
Kamboh, who had been imprisoned for the last three years, and 
he was sent to Malw'a, to act as deputy to Mirza Sluih lliikh. 

On the 2nd ofMuharrara 100211. Mirza llustam Khan, — son 
of Sultan llnsain Mirza, son of Bahram Mirza, son of Shah Tsm’ail 
Safvi, king of Tran, — who was ruler of Zemindaw ar and the neigh- 
bouring districts, came to Court and ]>aid his resj)eets, ac- 
companied by his family and relations. When he had arrived 
at the bank of the Clienab, his majesty sent out Kara Beg 
Turkman with tents and car})ets and furniture to meet him, and 
after him followed Hakim Einu-l-mulk with a waist-dagger studded 
with jewels. When the Mirza had firrived wdthin four coss of 
Lahore, Zeiii Khun and Khan Khanan .were sent out to meet 
him, and when the inter^dew with the king took j)lace, the refugee 
prince w^as received with every kind of kingly hospitality, w^as 
presented with a crore of Tankas, and admitted to the dignity of 
5000. Multan was also conferred upon him in Jagir. 

About this time, the poet laureate, Sheikh Faizi, who had been 
dispatched on an embassy to Riija Ali Khan and Burhdnu-l-mulk 
Decc^nf, returned, and was received with great kindness. Mir 
Mnhammed Amin of Mashhed, Mir Munir, and Khwajah Amhui- 
d-din, who had all been deputed on similar special duty to the 
Deccan, returned to Court, aud paid their respects. As Burhanu- 
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l-niiilk liatl been elevated entirely through the kindness and pro- 
f('etion of the king, and had received the greatest favors from 
liini, as has already been shewn in its proper place, the king was 
annoyed at his sending an inferior present, consisting only of 15 
jn(‘C(‘s of coloured Deccan cloth and a few jewels, and as he had 
in other res])ects hehav(‘d in a disrespectful manner, the king was 
greatly grieved at his conduct. Accordingly, the vicegerent of God 
(the king) detennined on an expedition to the Dec(*an, and on the 
2r>th of Mibr, lu* apj)ointed Prince Danial to subdue that coun- 
try, and Khan Khamin, llai Sing, llai Sal, llakhn Kinu-l-inulk, 
tlie nobles of Malwa, and the Jagirdars of the Siiba ofAjniir and 
Delhi, were sent to co-o])erate with the Prince, and 70,000 horse 
were ordered on the same duty. 

The king came out for the purpose of hunting and pitched his 
cam[) at Snltanpiir, on the bank of the river, tbirty coss from 
Lahore, and Khan Khaiian who had gone to Sirbiud to pay his 
r(‘spects to PriiK'C Danial, was sent for by the king to be consulted 
on the su]>jeet of the expedition. He had an interview with his 
majesty near Sheiklipur, and had frcfpient coid'erences on the sub- 
ject of the Deccan, in one t>f winch the king empnred whether 
that province could not be coinpiered without troubling the Prince 
to go there. Khan Kluinan promised to undertake it in his own 
person, and instructions were therefore issued, that th(‘ army, 
which had been directed to accompany the Princ(\ should place 
themselves under the orders of Khan Khaiian, and the Prince 
was summoned to Court, which he reached in tw o days. Khan 
Khanihi, loadt'd with honors by the king, set out on his ex- 
pedition, and his majesty, having broken up his hunting camp, 
and given his ])eoplc leave to visit their homes, returned to 
Lahore. Khan Khamin set out with «all haste, and arrived at 
Agra, and as the rainy season was approaching, and he had 
received orders to disburse pay from the Agra Treasury, and to 
lay in from the same source all the ammunition and military 
stores necessary for the conquest of the Deeeaji, he remained at 
Agra during tlie rains, and having supjdied himself with every 
necessary he set out for IMalwa, which was the Jagir of Mirza 
Shah Kukh, with whom he had an interview in Ujain. From 
Malwa he went to Khandcs, and without proceeding to extremities, 
induced Raja All Khan to declare his allegiance to th(‘ king. 
Khandes thus became included in the subject states, and the 
coin was struck, and the Khutba, read in the name of his majesty. 
Even Asir, which had baffled every attempt, fell at last under his 
sway. Khandes was given in Jagir to Raja All Khan, and he was 
enrolled among the mansahdars of 5000. Khan Khiinan sent 
a request, accompanied by a suitable offering, to his majesty, that 
these orders miglit be confirmed, and that Raj^ Ali Klian might 
be reckoned among the nobles, and be allowed to accompany 

3 i) 
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him io tho Doronn. Tho king armled to tlu'so ])Vo];osalj<, anil 
Klnin Klijiniiii was rowanlod with fiTsh marks of liis favor. 

AfUo’ llio affair of Kliuiulos was completed to liis satisfaction, 
Kliiin Kliaiuiii set out on his o\j>oditi()ii to the Deccan. Ills first 
step was to lay siege to Ahrnednagar, and Chand Bihi, who was 
at that time ruler of tliat province, entered into negotiations, under 
^hleh it ^\a.s stipidateii that the terrilor\ of Berar should he 
resigned to Akher. 

()u the sec'iead occasion, when he attached Alnnednagar, Soheil, 
the Ahyssinian, was ajipointed hv A'dil Shah to the command of 
the army, and the annies of 'Nizamn-l-nndk, Add Khun, 
Kutl)n-l-mulk and the Bcridshalu chief being placed under his lann- 
niand, he came out in considerable strengtii anil contideiu'e to 
0 }>pose Khan Khanan, aaIio with the little force at his com 
maud, ])erformed such ]>rodigies of bra\ery, as might ha\e 
sliamed e\en liustani and Isfandiar. lie obtained a complete 
victory over Soheil, and then proceeded to the siegi* of Aimied- 
nagar, which he soon reduced and brought the whole ju’oviuee of 
the Deccan under the rule of the emperor. As the eoiujuests of 
the Deccan, Khviudes, and Berar have alri'aily been fulh detailed 
in tile life of Khan Kliauun in this hook, I liegto refer to it for 
further information. If I were here to eonmienc<‘ an aeeonut of 
this commander’s proceedings in the Deccan, it would extend to 
too great a length. 

To be brief, the king reigned for 52 years over the wliole of Hin- 
dustan, from Bengal to the extieme hordiTs of (’aiulahar, and 
Zeniindcuvar, and even to the shores of the sea. All the stuhhoru 
chiefs, Bajas, Rais, and Zemindars in Ilindiistan, including those 
of (rnjnit, Sind, Deccan, Cashmir, Bengal, Malwa and other 
countries, wTi’c made, by means of the Khan Khanan, subject 
to his rule. Some, after defeat in action, some, nnder treaties of 
]ieace, were all in the end deprived of the exercise of independent 
sovereignty. 

The author lias extracted this account of the first 38 years of 
the reign, viz. from A. II. 9 (>3 to 1002, from the Tahakat-i- 
Akheri, hy Nizamu-d-ilin Ahmed Bakhshi. Of the remaining 
fourteen years the autiior has never seen any account ; at least, as 
he lias not been able to ])rociire any, he has omitted that period 
from his history, and must, therefore, j*i*fer to other authorities 
who may have written concerning this piu’iod. 

Akher was a world-snhduing monarch, the very emblem of 
justice, to whose Court people from all sides resorted for protec- 
tion, and to partake of a benevolence so universally ditfnsi'd. He 
extended tolerat ion to all religions and creeds, and would recognize 
no difference between their jirofessors, his object being to unite all 
in a common bond of peace. The names of the Sultans, nobles, 
ministers, poets, and philoso])hers who adornetl his reign, can he 
ascertained from the Tabakat-i-Akberi and the Akbernama ; and 
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in the saiYio ronipn*li('nsiNc vvork.s Y\i]l lie found an arrounl of his 
j:;rratnoss, his invent ions, his novel rules of iidniiiiislnitiou, — aU 
e>hihiliug a fertile and ready frenius. 

During his entire n'ign of .>2 years, no iieighhouring Priure of 
Jlindilstan made an iueursion into his t(‘rritories, and notwith- 
standing that the Afghan kings arc notorious for tlu‘ir malignity 
and tnrhulenee, tliey were not able to move their feet during Iiis 
supremaev, so that all (piarters Avere suhji'ct to his sword, tlu‘ 
very signal of victory. Whoever dared to lift his h(‘ad from the 
le\(‘l of lovalty and suhjeetion He\(‘r escaped with lus life. 

Akher died at Agra on the* 2drd Jamiidu-l-awwal A. 11. 101 I, 
and the dale of his death was found to Ih' repiescnted by the let 
fers (“omposing “the death of Akber Shah.'’ 


This work is not common in lmli:i. Theiv is 
one copy at Lahore, in two volumes, whi(;his an 
abridgement, rather than the mitire nork. TJie 
copy wliieh the Asiatic Society possess(!S consti- 
tutes one oC tlie most valuable manuscripts of 
its collection. It was transcribed in a legible 
nuslalU,: band under the author's own superiu- 
tendence, and contains revisions and marginal 
additions in his own handwriting. It purports 
to have been sent as a present to bis friend, 
Khwajah Sultan Mnhummed Isfaliani, in tlie 
year 102() II., and afterwards to liave been re- 
ceived from him again, and presented in 1041 
it. to Kazi ’Al)dii-l-aziz. The antlior states that 
this MS. has not undergone the careful revision 
he could wish, and that a complete history of 
the kings of the. Deccan is wanting, which he 
hopes to supply some future day. 

The size and contents of the volume are shown 
above. 
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Initial lines : — 

L (tJjjcy^Jt iX 2 >^ 

^ g jbj L*t^ AuJ^l£ i)J^^ jJU: ^^U«I 

^b ^ iSx^js:^ d^jC 

* r'^ J us'^'t^- 

Final lines, added in the author’s liand-writ- 
ing :— 

aJJ,]^jj:^ !; ^ j r*l' c!r^ 

l^tlai jd J>\ Ll^Aul j.xi ^ J*^ j) 

^AJLft/o ]j J.J J ci-^ ^^laA/o 

^Usxl} ^ Xx^iu^ y 

y ^ItVcU ^SI au cJyd ^ 1*^ ^ 

iiU jiIjJla*^^ ^ e/-* ^ 
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ANEAU.I,-AKIIBATl. 

This work is of much the same historic cha- 
racter as the last. It is in a more abri<l<i;c(l form, 
but is devoted to the eulogies of a patron, and 
their publication appears to have been one of the 
chief objects contemplated in the undertaking. 

The author, Muhammed Amin, sou of Daulat 
Muhammed-al-Husaiui-al-Baliki, was in the 
service of Nawwab Sipahdar Khan, who receives 
an enlarged and laudatory notice at the close of 
the work. He concluded it in A. H. 1030, and 
styled it Anfdu-l-Akhbar, “ The most useful chro- 
nicle,” because the year is represented by the 
letters composing those words. He resided 
chiefly at Ahmednagar, on which account he 
often notices this city ; and its buildings, gar- 
dens, and history receive a large share of notice. 

This history is divided into a Preface, ten 
Books and a Conclusion. 

Contents. 

Preface. — Coniaiiiing the usual lauds : pp. 1 — G. 

Book 1. — The early prophets: pp. 7 — 100. 

II. — The early philosophers : pp. 100 — 101. 

III. — The early kings of Persia: pp. Il l — 135. 

IV. — The prophet Muhammed ; pp. 136 — 138. 
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V. — Thf‘ four first Klifiliis aud fiuaius : |»p. loS 

■— J41. 

\'l. — Tlu‘ I;]uiiiaiyi(le Klialifs : pp. 144 — l id. 

VIL — Tlu‘ ’Ablwskle Khalifs: p]). 14G — loO. 

\ III. — The ciyuastit‘s eonteiiiporary with, and sul)se(picut 
to, the ’Ahbuside Khalils, ^iz.Taherides, — Sainamans, 
Ihiyides or Deileinites, — Isinahlians, — Selj ukiaus, — 
(rhorians, — and others: ])p. loO — lt)0. 

IX. — The s(ms of Ja])het : pj). 11)1 — ‘JIS. 

X. — The d\ nasty of Thnnr. 

The folloH'inij are ihe rubrics of the tenth Booh, 

Aeeessioii of Khakaii Sahd Slialirukh, Sultan, to the throne of 
Khorasan. — .Mirza ’Alau-d-dau-lah ascends tlie throne, and flu 
death of Mirza ’Abdu-l-latif in the year HoJ, II. — Mirza 
IMu^hisn-d-din Ala^h lleg Gurgiin crosses the river. — Marcli of 
Mirza Ahu-1-Kasiin l)a])er to Khorasan. — l)isagreeTn(‘nt betwa^tav 
Mirza ’AJiiu-d-daulali aud Mirza 'Abdii-1-latif. — Enmity IxUveen 
Mirza Alajrh Beg and ^Hrza ’Abdu-l-latif; and the di^ath of tin' 
king:. — A brief jiccount of xMirzii Sidtiin IMuhaimned. — i^lareli of 
Mirza Balia. — Mirza ’Abdn-l-latif killed, and the accession of Mirza 
'Abdu-l-lah to the throne of Samarkand. — Mirza ’Abdu-l-lah Shira- 
zi killed — and Sidtun Sa’id ascends the throne. — IVlareh of Mirz»i 
Baber towards Balkli. — Mirza ’Alau-d-daulah seized. — MirzaSuIli'm 
Muhainmed. — Mirza Baber proceeds towards Ast(‘ral)ad. — Miizfi 
Baber departs for Mashhed. — Mirza Shah Mahnuid, and certain 
events of his time. — Arrival of Sultan Sa’id at Khorasan. — Mareii 
of IVlirzii Ibrahim to IMazeiideran, and his dideat by Mirzii Jehan 
Shah Turkoman. — Visit of IMirza Jehan SliMi to the capital of 
Khakan Sa’id, and his peace w ith him. — Fight of Sultan Sa’id witli 
^lirziis Ibrahim, ’Alau-d-daii-lah and Samar. — xVrrival of Amir 
Khalil to besiegellerat. — March of Sultan Sa’id towards Turkistan. 
— A brief account of Mirzii Jehan Shiih Turkoman. — March of 
Sultan Sa’id from Astcrabad. — The Khonisani troops defeated, and 
Sultan Sa’id Giirgan killed. — Accession of Sultan Husain Baba-* 
dar Kliau to the throne. — Several events related in a i‘oncisc 
manner. — March of Mirza Yadgiir Muhammed with the design 
()fconc|nest, and his d(dcat by the royal army. — The king inarches 
against Mirza Yiidgar Muhamni(*d. — Accession of Mirzii Yad- 
gar Muhammed to the throne of Khorasan. — The king proceeds 
in the direction of the garden Zaghaii, and Mirza Yadgar killed. 
— lle-acccssion of the king to the throne of Khorasan. — The events 
which occurred after his accession to the throne of Khorasan. 
Death of Mirza Sultan Husain, and the joint succession of Ba- 
dihi-z-zaman Mirza and Mirzii JMuzaffar Husain to the throne of 
Khorasan, and several other events. — A summary account of the 
tribe of Ak-Kuinlu who nded in Azarbaijau, Fars, tlie two Iniks, 
and Kirurdu. — A brief account of the Uzbek kings who ruled in 
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i\lu\vani-ii-i\nlir nntl KhorAsaii suhscqnoiit to IM)() A. IT. — 8at\( 
kii)i>N. —(Umqnosts of Irak, IVrsia, and ivirman. — Fall of liaglufad, 
and iliglit of Sultan ^lurad. — Conquest of Rlnlzistan. — -'rho 
territories of Khorasaii ronqiKTod, and Shalii Hef:: Khan 
killed. — A brief aeeonnt of Annr Yar Mulianinu'd Istidniin. 
Arrival of 8\dlan Selim, kiiii; of Rum, in frau. — Death 
of l!i(‘ king:. — Aeeessiou of Shall Talimas, son of Shah Jsma’il. 

— Znhini-(]-diii jMidiammed Baber. — Accession of Tlnmaiyun. 
— (aiptiire of the fort of ('hampamr. — Sultan Baliadar. — 
Tlie events wliieh hefel tlie kinu; after his arrival at Ai;Ta. 

— Retn'at of the kinji; to^\ards Iran, and several (‘vents vvhieli 
neeurred at that time. — Return of the kinp; from inin towards 
llimlustan. — March of the kin<»; from C.'dnd in tin' dir(‘(‘lion of 
India, with the d(‘sig:n of compiest. — Dcaith ol’the kinp; iii Rjd/i- 
u-l-awwal fhio A. 11. — Account of certain i‘\c(‘ll(‘nt inen.^ — Lho- 
praj)hv of Midiamined Akln'r, from fine In'pinninp of tin* first up 
to the fiftv-first yc'ar of Ids reipii. — An a(‘coun( of .Jeli/uipir. 
Account of the king; and ciTtain events wliieh occurred at that 
tiim*. — Sultan Khusni tiphts, is deh'ated, and si*ized. — R(‘lnrn 
of Sultan ]*ar\ez from tlie l)ec(*an and arrival of Sultan Klmrram 
aeeordinp to the summons of the kinp. — Rnptur(‘ ot' enpap('im‘iits, 
and r(‘cnrrenee of flu* insurrection ofAIalik Amber in the J)(‘ccaii. 
— DisalYeetiou of Sultan Kluirram. — An account ofSidtiin Khur- 
ram after his ju’ihal in Benpal. — Setthmient of tlu' alfalrs of the 
Deccan and march of tin* many to Benpal. — Midbrtuui's which 
occurred after the departure of ])rinc(* Sultan Parv(‘z.— Fipht of 
Sultan Fanez and Mahabai Khan with Sultan Khurram. — Sub- 
mission of Malik Amber. — Certain Iransaelious n'latcd in a suc- 
ciut manner. — jip. 2 IS — \ l(i. 

(Jonelusion. — Account of Sipahdar Khh.u — The ]>eace of God 
rest on him and may liLs life he prolonped ! pj). 4 Hi — dS2. 

SizK. — Small (iuarlo, contahiinp iS2 i):ipe<, and 1/ lim'S in 
each. page. 

Extracts. 

The forty-ninth, hftudh, and fifty-first years of the reipn of 
Akber, were marked hy the folhming evi'nts, viz. : 

in the year 1 01 2 A. H. prince Sultan Selim w^as imprisoned 
in a bath, on the very day on which His Royal Hiphn(*ss, repent- 
inp of his actions, present'd liimsclf to the kinp, availing liimst'lf 
of the o])portunity which the death of his grandmotlier, iMariaiu 
Alaeani allording him of oifering his condolences to his majesty. 

— Me was however after a spa(‘(* of tw»dve days ri‘leas(‘d. This 
year is also marked by the arrival from tie' Deccan of the 
news of the d(‘ath of Sultan Danial. In the year 1013 A. 11. 
the king (Akber) was taken ill. (In Friday the 12th of Jama- 
dius-s-s^ni 1014 A. II. he died at Agra, iind was interred in 
Sikandra. “ It is God alone who will exist for ever.” 

This king never sustained a defeat at any place. Ills army was 
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\iftorious in every eugageuient. Tie subjugated all nations, some 
bv means of arms and some by friendly treaties of peac'c. Tlie 
blessings of good government were extend(Ml to every quarter of this 
extensive em})ire. All people of every description and station came 
to his court, and all their enmities having been reconciled by his 
mediation, they were secure from anxiety. Be it not concealed 
tliat this account of his ha})py reign does not form even one-tenth 
])art of the transactions which actually occurred in it or contain the 
praisCvS due to it. — The detailed ])articnlars of his ndgn are recorded 
ill the Akb(‘nuuna and the Tar ikh-i -Nizami. — God be praised that 
the distress which the people experienced at the loss of their sove- 
reign Akber, was removed by the accession of his excellent and 
])0WTrful son, Jehangfr. May this exalted Dynasty maintain its 
power till the day of judgnuMit, under the aus])ices of the prophet 
and his glorious descendants ! 

ijs Hi Jb a|j 

A bri(‘f account follows of the events which occurred in tlu' 
year KKhj II. viz ; — 

On the return of Mahabat Khan from the Deccan, by command 
of the king. His Majesty commenced his march on Cushniir. On 
the way a dispute arose between Mahabat Khan and Asaf Khan, 
son of rtimadu-d-danlah, and brother of Niir Jehan Begam. It 
took so serious a turn, that they at last eam(‘ to aetion, drawing 
up their troops in battle array. IVIalnihat Kh.hi gained the vie- 
tory, and Asaf Khun fled to the fort of Attak Benart^s, when* he 
fortitied himself. The victorious party besieged him, and after a 
few days succeeded in obtaining possession of his person, w hen they 
took him to their master, who threw him into prison. These 
circumstances gained Mahabat Khan such influence at (>ourt, 
that no one without his authority could go near the king, ami 
even his food and drink was subject to ins}>ection. jMahvibat 
Khan also appointed his own obedient Uajputs to remain in con- 
stant attendance day and night on the king, thereby cutting off 
every one from direct communication with II is Majesty. The* 
matter stood upon this footing for about six iriontlis, when a 
party of Moghuls being collected through the exertions and 
dexterity of the wise Nur Jahaii Begam, marched against Maha- 
bat Khan, put nearly three thousand of his Rajputs to death, 
and effected the release of Asaf Khan. Mahabat Khan being 
thus defeated, took to flight. Khan Khanan was sent by the 
king to pursue and exterminate him, but wdiile engaged on the 
expedition, Khdn Khanan died, and Mahabat Khan has in conse- 
quence been suffered still (i. e. the close of the year 103 () H.) 
to wander about with a small body of adherents. 

SuMn Khurram remains in the Deccan under the same cir- 
cumstances as have been already mentioned. We must wait to 
see what may ha]>pen to him hereafter, and what game the hero 
(his chessiuan) will play behind the curtain of futurity. 
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Tliiti y<"ar is also inarke<l liy tlie dtalli of IViiiro Parvc'z in (ho 
city of Enrliiinpur. Tho dafo of tho doatli of (hat cxcoIUmU 
Prince is found in the followiiii^ chrono^^rani, coin]K)Scd l>y Man* 
lan-.i Samadi Ihiunati, mz. “The king of kings lias dejiarted from 
(Ills uorld.” 

In this year Nizainu-l-mulk ereiited a disturhauce in (lie Dee- 
can, which liowever was ])nt down by the c\(Ttions of Khan 
Jehan. A d(‘(ail of this transaetion will he found in the <‘on- 
cliiding ]Kivt of this work. 

At tin' ]weseiit time, i. e. the latter part of the year I0;h» 
IT. the peo])h‘ of this eonn(,ry, whether rich or ])oor, high or low, 
are in tin' enjoyinenl of all the hlessings of comfort and content, 
ami slnmln'ring secure from all danger, are in return offeiing nji 
their ])rav(Ts to the Almighty God for the continued prosperity 
of the king, who is tin' sateguard of (he empire and the shadow 
of God. 


77/ c C())tclns’n)ti . 

The concluding part of this hook contains an aeeoimt of Sipah- 
dtir l\han ; rna\ thi' peace of (lod he on him ! Tin* ohjeet of 
giving an account of him in this work is (hat hi>> memory may 
d('seend to ])osterity. Ih' it not eoneealed tliat his birth pla(*e is 
Tahrez, and his ancestors were reckoned among tin; nobles of that 
country. Ilis namcis Mnv/a Alnhammcd Siih li. In tln' vi'ur lOOO 
n. he left iVun for ILiinlustdU, in company with the late Khwa- 
jah Beg Mirza, son of Ma'sum Beg Safvi, whosi^ execllent (piali- 
ties cannot he adccpudclv described. The relations of fricndsliip 
and amity which subsisted between th(‘m were exeet'dingly strong. 

Mirza Mvduumned Saleh, after his arrival in Jiiditi obtained 
the honor of an interview with llis Majesty. Mansahs suitable 
to his dignity, as well as the gov(*rimieiit of (he Siihiih of (Tnjrat, 
were conferred on him, (ime after time. While in Gujnit, 
h(‘ saw in a dream a white dag so lofty that it jicnetrated the 
very heavens ; at one time it went towards liis right hand, at 
aiiolher towards the left ; and then, shortly alter, it left that jiosi- 
tion, and came and stood o]ipositc to him, and then, on a[)proa(‘Jiiiig 
him, began to bend down towards him, when lie seizi'd iiold of it 
w'ilh his hand and again jdaced it in an erect posture; uponwhii'h, 
he woke from his dream. Since the time that he had this auspicious 
dream, he began to ])rosper day by day, so that he attained at 
length the dignity of the Governor of Gujrat, but the height of 
the dag presages to him, according to the iiiter])retati()u of the 
dream, even a higher dignity than that which lu* lias yet attained. 
He was constantly in the habit of relating this dream to inti'lli- 
gent persons. “ There is a dignity yet greater than thine and 
thy dignity at every jieriod is not always the same. Wait till the 
dawn of fortune cometh to thee, as these are the mere harbingers 
of that dawn. The dignity which thou liast attained is verv low, 



UENKKAL HISTORIES. 


wlu*ii roinpar(‘(i wifli tliat wliicli Fate yet ordains for tliee in its 
full atroinplisliinent.’* 

Jn the year lOO.S II. Prince Sultan IMunid marched towards 
the Deccan hy order of the kiiifi^, wlicre Khwajah Mirza 
and iMirza Aluliannned Saleli paid their respects to him. Upon 
the death of Prince Sultan Murad in the De(‘ean, Prince Danial, 
as lias already been mentioned in its ])ro])er jdace, went to that 
j)rovince and cajitured the i‘ort of Ahinednat!;ar, which was the 
Ca])ital of Nizamn-l-mulk. The j>;overmn(‘nt of that country was 
conferred upon Kh^^aiah I5(‘j^ Mirza and j\lii“za Muhannned 
Saleh. TTu‘se two gi\‘at men have resided in this country for a 
long period, during which they ha\e conferred many kindnesses, 
ohligations and comforts upon tlic ])eopie, as will shortly a])pear 
in the s('(piel. 


This work is probably iinitjuc. I know of 
only one copy, and that is an autogTa])h of the 
author, transcribed in Muharrain I0;}7, only a 
f(iw months after the composition of the oi’igiual. 
This IMS. belongs to Nawwab Shamshir Kadr 
of Lakhnau. 

The Anfa’u-l-Akhbar commences thus : — 


cijUiS ic\jj ^ 

and concludes M'itli a benediction on the author's 
patron : — 




* j ^Uaxll <!J1 j ^ L* 



( ) 

I * * * ^ 

fX^*^ e;- '-^ (_5-^ cr^is^ iji^ilijj 

iWr-i^UjT j] J'^j Jjj ^ >— A-S*l- ii <S^ 

^j.s: ^|,.,| ^-i t.::^) 

<i Cl-aio j i ‘>''^1 

j aia-l iS ^I^.I a*. 

^ ^ill^I 

<iia-i oI/=^ A,y! j^-oU A.ii'o ^_c;y C^*>,IL<, 

aS xa&uu Axiil _J ^tu ca^s^;J / 

^Uj^.I jjfi ^^1 j i^M.1 ^1^,1 y 

S^T _jUj1 i^j%];^jSi JJUi) i^.y^Cjj 

S.xiJ I ^ ^\y ^ 

J;} ajtUh^^ i_-L-i-;lj a.i o-~»- 1; 

Li^M.! ^Uj! l^y.^ AAv^I jJ JUJI j jj'irlJ ); l_^U^ 

tipV 3 S^T j3^, J;lj! j oUHi: yy Jjj j 

^J ^I ^lAj,!e:^w^;) sja*^ ax'Ic 

3 i5^'a.;U 

• cuU,^ ^yi, (jl^! 1^ jULo ^1 

j c:,Ai ly^A ,3^^jy 

;' V’ e;i^ y c:-!; J ^ ‘u Jil 

<-^-"1 jdj jC) yia c^.^i3j^%iij,^iS 



( ) 

tXi ;Ia« ,3 ^.' sS ^kx> 

di^'*'^'2^ i3 ^ ^|y ^ >' *^ <y>j^ ^ 

^lA- l^,/0 Llii*^^) J y.i^y>J< S.XaM ^A.1 A.$ 4^1''^'^ 

JU. U’ ^S, JJaU _J vj^*«l 1 C.ScXx^ Ij 

ci'j^ J-v-; 

e/y*^ J '^r^ ^•i'^ U^i /j '-^^■“*’5‘ li/v^ 

y^*r^ 5s (3 ^ c, ^**^ t*%^ ) t3 *-* <^-'^ 

C>^ jy'^^ '^*'^. 5^^-^ jd t>-^^ 
^ c.X.4^.* ^IjlLJj 5S^<^ 5ii3|^'^^^ (^''^ Cl?^^ ^’‘✓^■^ ^ ^ y"^ 

^ 5Si3k^AtO d,x^j jf\ ^ ^ty2!fc. 

^ yj***'^ jiyj'i 

^ vT!.^' ^'*' 

5St^xSlA^^.^ *^:'‘^^ ;i5 ^^Ull^llai Jl^ 

^'1 ^jT ^1 i^v-att jjlv^s'Liw ^ 

C^AwI I <S.i>cw^t^T jl xi jWl i\^ iMay^ fyir^'^ «--?^-^^ <!t.^jl.iw 

} J=^' '*ir* }ji^ J \^JM (i/i' di'-*^ 

^^Ic J J 5S ^3 yJ^C ^-O.J I ^ *5^’ ‘-Vij ;1 

is'^i-l L2^^^fc3 

• t 3 lj JL^SSl^lr »^Jdl ci^itilAw sS tU.«! 

^i.4(u^) ^ liAv j*y 

j»Sj3 3^ cV^y^j* (^ij^ ^ iUL») ^ Ixj <lU 1 ^l.aiw^J43 

Ci^i ;€j^j ^3ssz.^'^ jjiJ\jA ^1 fJLi^xS 



( 'ir ) 

< I ^ii>6 j<!U A -V J iS^ ^ 1 v ■■ alA. tXil^S > « UL? 1 

y " > • y y f^y^‘ 


^Uj Ij 


^9'L’ L-;*!^ J>i^lA^ , r^ tXX'cI 

V . {^'.* 


„! ^Uol 


jl^J I 


s.Xt< L^-' 1 


I S.XMJ Jy^:Z J^S » JU^I JfyilJ jS'^ 

JStJj dh ^:>J 

j^ ' i-X J ^ (.11? {^''''^ '* ^'«^tl*^* j L— 

jd ^.Vaav.S >ijlc 

Ixlr a!] ^ ii|N 

d>3 c^.l 

^ilr:-^-: ^ <S.i^M 

^jkXXw^J j^s cVjv:^ ;) Jkjtj 

^ J'lili.uu! ly/« ^L^oilo 

&.i ^Mc:i5jL\i ]j ^ <^il-:L ^ 


yj^j ^hy-: y 

iSXX^ y t . » ^kt b y 

l^-Lc tX-^c/o ^^ii^sC ^^X'tXj i^'***'^' Jli? v,,,^'^ 

^A« ^Sl\j 

L-^^/ j]/^ ^y AiAiU lyyo ^ 



{ ) 






j5 ' • I 1 ^. j j j JtS' J’-*" 

o'j (_r^j Cj.'-* j y/* I* !• 

|,'*J '-^JyV' I' (*r!/* (_s"t.’:! 

JjfiLoJb J lXm/ 4 ^^.^ ^l.ii. 6 .^li: ^*c)>J L ^j\j2 

vi;Ual*u cisy^-v-i^ JU ^ 

I ♦ I (^ $Xm\^ ^ dit <S.Iib 4^)45 JU-'! 4 i <SJ: ]j^] oji 

I ♦ I ^JkMi ^ ^ iLxil j] j^j 

^ ]j ^Ij ^ 

^ijj !cvi- d^4u^lj ^ ^i| 

5ll^43lj ^;! di) )j ^/o^; 

Villi''^ ^ 

1^’ ^ 

^ ^ djJ ^s)y< Id K ^ ^ L-^Ars:? 

^ 4?^j ^ 1 ; Oi;^ J 


dU.-Xl45 ^1 ^s|^1dJ U-^^l ;k-J|^l3l^*l |»UI c-i^ A.ij) 

Axc^ld ^T Jl^d-I yl aJ Ji^J ^0 sS diui d> 4 >^ 

d^ iM ijU^T 



( V ) 

cUw^i^ ^ ) 

L^A5 Ir >U.li: ^ ^1 ^ ^ |^l ^ 

wl/<'U j^\ M cialii^ j] Sjt^J ^yc ju*o ^^<jJi) \J2^y<>Jiyc 

tjUi CijUll^Ii^l ^ \^fy, (Jl?SLiSw ^ ^ilUs 

C^iLLw cyjk^'t5 J ^y^) 1) 

tA.:^ ;l jl iX^\.J lJJ)j.J JUu j cij^^aOsM 

Ci«Xil-<>^ L t ^ ^ ^lMix.^i 

Hi^Vl; J V^y^y*^ (j^^l ci^^^Asr^I 

^ ,jl (y^]jyY^^ J^J)J 

Vl)^ y^ ^ ^ iC»Jt> &Xi| L> ^yjb^ iiSj ]yj 

J jMj sSjUi ^ jJjJt. 

AiXm/ ^j>^1 ^ ^ ^ rMt ^ gj 

Jol^* Jv^l %^] v^l ^ ^ 

* ^ib ci?^ \jd^]j ^^1 



( M ) 

<13 <^xit5^0 ^ S.aj^^jTs:'^ U-XJU^o 

^AW ^s .AA "1 ^ ^ -ct\j».^t. 

J l^il^$^A«.‘o v-5'^'^*~;’ Ci-X-Lo^ ^ 1 tJ*^ J* 

jh-> Ci/T-^^ tV^T ,.A*'cl^V 

^JH^^UaXaia.) ]j i^>X^Mi ^ tji ^-0.3 J c3» K$1 .aai 1 ^ ^Vaw * i. ^ vA^/O ci';-' 

r**^ '•zr''® <J1L^4 ak^u ^;1 tXxJ ), Jk^;:ii.! <JLxl3 ^ 

<tA it vA*/ ^ A-IwaIw <^3 N L /'ji ^ 




<^A4> « kZr'^ 1<K 


5J^ ;y^ c>>^;lr: 



>>S 1 ^ cV,'W3 V.,* ^ j^'lcXA-^ y 


;! Cl-^-*"c3 

aaaI^ 

<x.Ai2.iil Cl 

cX A ^ 

' V.AO AAau ^y 

^IAawj (AAib L **—*3 




^^ijlcXAA-^; ^ jtljbcAAi ^ ^cVAau U-T^-Ail U <5 iJ1jwA,.' 

-'^i 


1^ I^IAaw^ JkAJfc 

ltK'^ ^'“'l' J '-^Wl'-J J'^ 



J-i'^ } 

^ <)Lvl^Aj ^ ^A-o.aci.$ ^ ^ y ^ <**9 

A 

^^aLKaw 

y^- ' 

1' L^-^" 

y T"^^ tl/AiO 

«j«^' 



^A« CjjA^o ^ 3 ]j ^ C^Jy^y. ^ 1 -Ja:s:’ N ^ 

^ tXA.2:w! <^3 j^jl^^l (...ll^AiilAU ^Ij] L , j 

e:>.lj sImjj] ci^liiAis 

^1 C-JJl ^ ^ AiAaW VJi^-'VxJ O k;lA.*.AOkJ ^ ^^^AaUj 

jij^^ i}^h^ h ^ Ay 

C^jml\jj.x} eiy.Aasr I S.xs}jj J^^i^JaJj<X.:s'^-^ 4>^j ^1 

C^viUi ^lyjS^ y.»y jjyki jMjyc ^djy^jd 

*—■ ■■ ' *v 

tVil J^y* Cr^^ CL 3^^«^ ^o ^ ^ 

L2i«^l<iXc ^ J J ^ V"^ 4- 



( AA ) 


— V 

e;^"^ ^ 

^X3 iSZi^ ^iS^J ^ 

Ai» (S^ iJ''''"^ \^''"^ Lli-^AAt^ 

TS '"•'A*' ^ '.<vo y cX«A('.' 

(JLA-iiiXb. jltitAw ^.'la^l^jL' {*■^1/^ 

j] 45 L ^ ^yi) y 

^lilA. y ^ ^^7*“ l^‘^'[^' v>iXiU /0 \j 

L115 ''A^ ♦■- ^ I *%^ 9 •, S^l ii'Js^M A.' ^^y'^'i 

tX- AzZ" I vS 1 (♦^•[/^’ ^ i^y-^ K>-J"A* 

U sj^ jd <^i^Ls^ 

fXp^’^ ki ? 5 yi^' W'l 

|) • iSX^S l‘ AC^I ^5 .Js/<> I fim'' JS'aA) I* t.Js-’O 

> y > '• > JJ •• ‘ c/* * y ^ ^ <^' y-' 

6S.M* y ^Jip>^5k.l«W-» ^*My C«3'iJL<>P« <X.A^A,^ I^' ^'vi 

<JLxIj» Arib^^ ; 1 ,.L'l^i i «*^ ^L>..^ v-J^aa* j A.:> L— x1a>1 « 

^ •• y vy •• ^ •* ‘ > 

1^ ^ ‘«;iiz‘o ’’■^ ^ c 3 1 '^ ^ ^ j* *'^ -•3 ^''•■^•■' ^Si3j^"' 

^sIs^'lVj ^^l.c;r'!i^ ^ y yiy^^ 

wACC'o ^Ix 

<S.L<!U.^j*n U>lw» J ^ ^ 

^L''^d:■^LL^ c>sAii^*»>Lc> ujsb c^Air 

ASS***”^ *1 cXxJ ^ tX^Aj 1^ AX>^ 1 y J I t-S ^uWA d».'''Jt 1. V » * 

%^y^i ‘■^*'♦*^ 1 . ^A 5 . 5 J ^wXaC S,:^yXj<i 



( AV ) 

^ ^ ];-»^ J^l ^^iX'xj iX^j V' 

cN\x<uc!|J^ 

'; ^ vi)^ a^>i >V?‘ -? 

tXXJLj:!:k.Lu^ L *1 mAAK/^ L **^ /<yl^/0 U— ^‘***-' 1^' ^'-AiiXAW \j 

J\^9 jm* ^'l 5 .l,Xt>L» L ^ t- ^'.la! I X 

Cii Xl.*iU^1^3 ^ t C i^l^t'»<^ ^ «Ia^ j c3w\JU 

iX^Xj^ ]jy^ I; ^ ^-Xj^jd 

A,:5w)^ ^yl L **^ \j^J ^ 1 1 t^- ^Ij) ^ 

t^. V daj 1 i^Jy^ ?S<Jk-<il iXy-^ Xxsj ^ ^<—^'*'■'0 ^ ^ 

^i/o ^ cUrsr^^t-y® ^ tA^ * 

tXi t^y^l 9*xsi ,j ^ ^ 1 ^ J ^ ^ 

djLilj s^^J y Si^y<s'i ?jtA/«T yxi 

^y^9j tXy"^ y *^"' A.iil.AAul ^'J ^i^r' ^ 

J.A^ (^lli^i s^yj y ,^jX^ 

V^jail y '&xy^j] ’^^kjy ^Xy^ 

AA^IjS* y <Aa^ t- 1 ^Ssl,^:^ ^ t^yJ kA^sA-O^^I.^ 

^^Vaj ]j JUilj y Cl^AJb ^^J) 

cJ*!; ^ v:;^ ^ iXhy^ Kas'^*^'^ JU 

3j^^l./0 t c j^»«^l y I ^A£ y ^mmS^J y S^^Xm* 

cAitA^ ^A> y^^-^vS y 'Xjy^ 

\JX^ly6j ^yJ:%. y (XXi {,jX^/<nX^ J^y*^ J^y^ tilAAib ^J-o.:s‘^l.; ^ 

g **< Jy^ ^UailM* ^ ^ 

aS ]j y^Ulik. y (XliXXy^j 



.( A*! ) 


%Vxj Ci^Awd.’ <lwu-;,3l 

C^Jk/O U— 

^1 yJ^^j9 IcX^ d^/Ojlt/c Ji I^laj:! 

L f y<^-j >f *!Laa**,J I ^^9 j 

i^*M^ ^ ■ L **-^ 5 ^ ^ ^ jt^ruX^Jt L^> 

^-' ^I;jl I; ^ XLVxiluuj ^Ij o'^^' 

&a^!cX-^ 1 ^ o <s.i|^jL^ ^ ^ (J '^^ -? 

dv'?' Jl*« 

^4t5|^■^^~^’ 1^ Ul?l ^ L^ (JkX-wM 


vJ*^/ ^ ^ **^!ls y ^y j'^Xi L, C^-^l |) 

J j^/0 ^] jXi\^'^, ^ aj’) 

^ytc:^A5>^ ^*u JU ^jU ^'<r: ^ l::^au.* 

^ ‘Ait^y A^clil Xyxl ^ w— itytsi’ <S.$ 

K \»^2.X-"^ ^ ^ i^iy^ ^ ^ it^h. 


y <«X»^ J J^] ^ y-J <JLl51,2fc. ^ 

'A^ jyj^t yry^-^* J ^’''■^'! c/Vf^ 

h>5yu I S3 tys |*y ^ o-**-:' jyii^ s.\m, ^y! 

Jd jJ^ ^A« A$ h yx$ ^[j::^^ jL* in^iaJ ^ ^JlUc 

CIS j }yA^ ci?Ia^ iysi «3y 

<yi jt} c— o-laJ ^j.IlI^ 

y^*y' U— A-1 j y SJ ^.V.am if.X^Jt> ^^JyO ^ ^.Xm 

i^j.si/£> ^y,xx4>.**^^ H'^ ^ ^jj"^ fl/'^'^ixr' 
vj^*^ ^1^'*^’ Is’^'^l Liii^AC a c^/o^Xis^ AiS c*^^’'*''^ 



( ) , 




^ ^■felXtA.l.fc La> ^»SV'^ J} Ln 5 ^ c]^"**^ 

c:;>^jjs^jl fj^^ysr c-aH ^ i^jfLX^I ^x*» 


f2jit^J*^^-\C^ J 1 CcXXj j^rji-^ jyXM^fSj ^ 

^-'^1'^) Jlt-J^-'^J i^MKi ti^-;^j}j,5> S.XAU ^ 

A.AAr (— Jy-^';’ ^itA/oJ AAy-J ^iLswj ^liljL XXau 


c:>UUx t^ijy'^ ^ cAitA^ 






55 La* ^ tAitAj*^^ j^aak^ 


^^^swaUX/^ ^ ^ t3 ^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ y^ 


K-i cXij!^-’ ^ScA^I 


L ^..^alj <5.^1^ UIl^f.5^^ JSC>SU^^ Ajtlj !^0 tAiuAJo^'l^^fMJ 

v^^lalvu (dJjci 

f^’h'^ ^I^aS y^^As^ i(t^j.^Sj}j.s ^ x> 
d^f.s J ^aSI A.a^i ^,liA.< ^larl ^| }^[xj xlij 

dS juisil 


dJ/Xxy^ ^alax &S> d'^=^ ]; 

JkL. ]j ^U) *Aa£ j^j^jX/o t^^Mf^xxx/Mf^ }j ^1 *3^’ ^jS*^ 

C^s]j] <Ail^ S.J j.i!ax v_r^Ajljt3 y c3^^i N ^at/o 

^StA^j ^ ^AawU Aa^^a 

^^ILu ^ili’^^iA-’ bo'^- ^Isa] y 



( Al* ) ^ 

>5^X1 ^ irnS^jJ^' 

^ ^AaV (^AaA« Ij *“^1^*^* y 4^1 ^k^S*** ^ ^*~ ** ^ ^ 

VnXl.^ (Icsr'l S<^iy ^ (- -^-^t^ jl ^ 

(i; y’^^ 

t^yxkl 4jyk <li' jL U^'^V 

Jl^t-V/O J*^*«^1t> J i\}SXauj ^J.AiIj ^} iSx^ (AA*u Aa« {J^y^ ) 

L <)L$ ^ (}y***^. ^^y^ jd L V-^ AxJ 

tS Jk J Ju>JLaU lyo) ^li Ji^J jyy^ Ij d.Ajk.lAW 

yj^^*“ tt“ cS^ ^JS. I ^ ^ y ^ y illll t^JJ 

dA.^ J ^ ^ AaIa J) *^y'^ ^ t- ^ I* 

\y^Mj,/c jyj 0 ^1 ^ dl-^^''-^ iJ'^y^ 

A$ j*-’ JIm; J 

jJ ^y^ y^:' ^yl>J 

J.xaj ^ySjJ J<^ljjj<^ isl/XiVlj 



( Ar ) 

i^A\^ ^U-o^O J 

A,;l^xXu/ j ^.Vx^-u* j ^ ^jIaaw^ ^X^i j\j> 'iiX^' 

,jl<^ j^i ^ uii-^^V' <J'ir^ kJ^ 

A.' Lo-x^m/ ^ ^XxJ^-w> j ^iitu jij ^ dib 

t^llaA. yjbk. b^O jl ^***“! ^l. 2 sy.iz.]o 

<,j>sA« <xj.M/ ^ Lll^-^b ^ ylii. 

f^^X£- ^ L ita..^b <5.-l.^xA-w> ^ ^XX.X»M y 

I - yl? ^^^l2t>W 

AjlJo AAi^.bv ^ ^J '‘’^'^'Vl* 

Lill ^‘*^*3 yO y^~ i ^ 

\^Xa*^j j ^t!^S 

^X3j^ Jkj jyc) j) JJU ^vV- 

U^aj*^ J^-i jr*** *^ib’«3 ^ 

c/^i' U^i-'J 




^ili: l^L* b'^» j:^ dS 


C^<U/« J^A5 \j ^^U-UI 

^ f^y^ W j ] 21 .«aa.A.^ ^ Lp 5 '|^'; ^ 

* c^l ^lib Vi)^ cJ^^’ c/'-^ -? K ^T ^ 

*• i? 

A.i/« Uiul 

li y^lji.U\jt^ I. ^ L •^jlL Vi^bhXAW (AA^Ia? ^ 

iXaM t»* ^ I^IlX^ b^iX.'^' ^) Vx. Cifc i ^y^ i*-VAA> 

'-*^''® ^ ei54>^b^ ^ ^t^l ]Sj4^^ StX/cT^j3 ci:jb^^a3o (ji>b ]j 

ii^y'*>ji ^y.XXMi SsXJ^\m» V— 0 ^ 1*3 



( Ar ) 




^T"- ^ ci5^'-J"^ ^ lJ'«^ ^ l*"^^ j C<^«^ 

^>uKilj ^Ui^ilUj Jk^s^ tjUj <X.Xi^Uw C^-^ 

L •*^ /ci\:k^. ^ JkX.' 

t^y^ti ViJl^ii^tXii^ ^LxCilr 

i^L'^ l\o>s^ Aj ^yj^j^/o ^iU^Ajilo ^VLIaw ^11.' h KZ:iy-j^^ y 

\j L'**t J yC t»’ 4^^ ^vS"^* ^1^ iS **^ 

t. •*^ AiuKlj.> Jki) <lx^)t5 

^ A-6it|^tJ^'! u;)lX^ ^ ^ 

|i u^aS [; Aa-^Uo 




?5 c^A-i4^S j LI? y y \^y^^ y j ^5 ^5'* 


VJJI/SAM 




,^4iC j 


^ ^ V.MA J ) 


f^.\Ki^ y ^l^»^'**4Xi4<uJ \j K^y^y^^ L„ C^.^i.Ai? L»<^i^'^-’ yyt^ AS 


c:^-' AA^l^ ^dj^, ^y.y y^ 

aU) ^^y*^J ^'*2 /*^^ AjJiA-o>J AXXj Lp.Xi ]j y 

]j y^i I Ij i^^y.M»f9 ^Xm* y ^'1 y <^Ai.a AL^^^ ^L<£> 

o^'^ ; ti/iy'^'^^ I'JjJ ‘^■'v'^ l^'V_/'’J 

cNAau y y 

^la^ A.ii>^it aS 1*^^ C^" W-S^^ AAyj A^.^^A/« 

^sl^ JA^ y i5yA.42/< 1^ AxU jstA^l 4?^:’ 

^^y^y dy^ v-JJa y Air 

4A.<I AAy-' A.»^^'I^Ax cy|^' y 



( Al ) 

^Ic ht!^^ ^ L/^"^ 

^ ^^^/>..i>. XXm* JtH ^ U^/X)^5^J ^ 

li^'^'? \^y^ V-2/^ ^l-i>«*Xw/ ^ 

^L)Lo.XJkAU ^ ^^jXmk/>^ ^ L*t^ AM ^XmJ ^IXxCCi JS^/0 |*.ii>4>^*K45 jj 
^ 5 cVi^$ ^IXaU Lj^^ ^ J^. y ^tm^wf^^J J 

^L<Ot.XMi j AA^wJ^3 ^ t^r* <X.il> 

^"tr^ Cpr*^-^-^ ^ IcX^ \^y^ ^ Jy^ ^*** y y^^^ ^y^ 

^^^A*»..»I y ^ ^■OA.^l^j 

\^ jij ^<y y fy***y^ ^ 

L-5>^ ^ jJj^'^lJ] j] dSi^ ^j ^}\3 lS^j^ 

cV^Im^ jJM iJtXxil^lcX^ ^ ^ X*»yM j] ^ iSX^^ _J^1^ 


tjySiXyO AAaa; A:S^*3 ^V/0 ^ VJi,*.0>KltX>l ^| c-^^'U^j3 %iSxJaS 

^<111 I J ^ J^mkX/O ^ 

y^Xmyyj^ ^^jAf^^yOiLrO ^ ^j] 

Uljjb ^sJj,-w 


\^y***y ^ ^ y 


"j &lSj^ J ^ 


c:.-.^ _, v:y>w I; 

L-S^> 

u-^^j j) ^^*3^ &illxj^.^,lJ ^y^y c^-^iiiwj 

J,^lt3 «.iUM# y^^yj* y tX^dy^ ^ 

'^^!j^,2h. Jjwib^AM 

y d\y 1*^3 JyijV^ ^*5/*jlr:’ y *^y^^ 

^y^ ^^ixxfy 

J.o.s^ ^^UaJUw Jki^ljk,^ ^^^y 


M 2 



( A* ) 

^^^4«A.-6.:afc. y J<^ 


^i^^aa.' ! cV^^^r^AA; ,jN ^5t5^t3 |l^*<d«J 1 1^ i^t ^ j ^ 

^ li)|/^ ^^aXaI 

L ^ y^XyO Vi»/^'^”' ^J^aa< ^^ t\fl ]j |^^.2w a5 ^U!| 

L-T^-^-^^ O^'OLXrti 

<jJl.A,w C^ LmS'^J ^ ^^jUal-fcw 

^y^CSl'i y c^^>y 

<Kj|tX^Lj A,A.-X)*-XS^ \\ 4^1 tXXAAM cS^’ iXJl^Xj ^$1.^ 

C_^^b jti ,^ y c_jT \^j)o C-Xj \Jl^>y^ jd iJ^^«XX.y>y^’0 

h t^r: 

^l^5i tiXx^j Ai|jk$L’ ^J^5l Jd ^ ^^'Ijl 

^^uO J I ^^aaaJ J y.^^ ^ t. ^**^a*aA-< y cNaA> Wh 5».^ii^ yj 

^*) ^iSk.^^1 ^itX^I L - L-.? ^ ^*1 .a5 Ai,* ^cAaa< ]»^.^ 

yC^j] \J2^}y^^ 

8<X^^iI^aa» t,:*i4>jlx/C AXxjI A,* 

y t C— a^ A.>a^ j] vJ^A^ (S^h 

J tJ-t-?- ) AxJib jj )i,i^*.j A^'l iiij^ 

) tA-^I Lli^AA/<X' ^1 ^.ticx y ^ C^Iaaa*! ^ ^ 

Is^l^O ^yd j^) ^jlkLu y rJkAjLA::^^^XAfcl^l5 ^ %S^^LuS J<JXaxkX 

<X.> ^ c^T^-! t^j-! (J^ 



( vq ) 

^ V^jf^lcXi ^J,la*yO ]j Wp^IsIw 

cri-!;®" '^hj 3 ;V^' '^M)3 j^ ‘-^ 

^yisKU ^ a^M»,XjJ,J^ >5 tX^ 

^JOS- j\ ^Ia».y/0 ^ X^S'^V (Jw^l J\ CXXJ JySiX< 

* dy, XtXi' 1^^ 

Sj <A/oT y J '•^^’ i— y^s:"'® 

)^ )^) y lDlii.i L::^i^t3 ) 

sS^3 ^^]iXM.£uc cXsjjd ^ j]}^ ij^y^ J;^ J)j 

y fiy^ ))) ) y ^ 

^y ^idMxAx) ^ jlyMj as yy^j^y y^jy"^ ) 

sSMS U (jkic3k^^ O^jjuO^^ ^/C (^^’Ijkil ^.^AWj^ 

;s<xx j^y yy^y^ y dix^^^^z© 

* (Sjj^X^j 1^U*J 

^laj 

dl^S Jb j.^ ^) ^yUA jX^ 

Lsy (^^.y 

^^J!Xx!iSxyo lJ'1^A> cjV^ ^JU^ 

^^^•IwwU {j:^j d'^^l cr^^k ^-1 dS 
LmmA^y Jt} J^lH ^ J-^J y 

<1$ ss^ j diiiu^ d^ ji^^i {^jjj) 

<iLA4*«.ild d^«^ dsh. ^yiSiSLi ^\m». 3 ^ 6sXX $ ^ ^ j^k 

}y y ijlkL. {y^y } <s'>S^y^ ^ySi] J\ ^ 

dxj ^ cujVi yy) jj y^'^ j L-S*^^ yj^>^ «d/«T c^U-« 
# dzoi^x^ Axiib ^y 



{ VA ) 

^ ^^siLL< aa^I-ckS hjyh l .» ^ aA ^ ^,1 

^ K <«— ^ >S;ljk>lj )ScX^T 

^,U^ l^U.^ L«.-^LLo e:^3i^ LIL^x^j^/o 

c|ji ^ 

Ua j] 

^s^^UiI Jib 1^' 

tS-^^ jCi J^o 

i3^- ^-^■^'* ^liaA-'l V^|r^l ^{(AX)T <AA^,„» 

^ Ij y^ ^ 

^ ^>J>-CC Kz^yS ^liLwjt^jkit ^ Jk/«I 

<K.I^^Ai Oi^J ^ c^xul j^|l/oLw^ ^ ^ >t 

Xi> ]t^».i <JL> ^T i^jSsStXxMj %]j «>-’ 

^ ^ \j dy^ tAJ^ 

^dj ^ dS 

yy^^t^ y <^AA-ivS ^ i^^-ydiA^o ^y^, Va t Jk^ f.,’ j cAA«kO f.V i-j^^, 

ei?^''.c y^] j\x*u<j y***"^ y 

U— 5^r*-0,i| jj f^’J J}y^' cA-j.rs:’^ Jlal-fcW 

12jJ,mX.’ ^ tAicJjjk^j tJj'^ iStV^jl^*^ 

^■A|^* y^t^ y ^ ckXA. 2 !W.t.A« (*>^ -A ‘^r ^ ^ ^-*v 

^ J^^3 daU^il ^ ^UkS ^^U./«I^ y^\t^ ^ c^t} 

JsLijL’ cXxiaS^ S.XJj }^J^ C-Xi./« tJjr-^'^’ (3^^^ 

y^ (^A*u^^l,CC d^»‘'^:!v5 j ^'S* 



( VV ) 


V— NJ.AW j] ^1 ^ C-J^jIaA; ^ cV-VAAS 

Vi^^A-uA..' I — i)j)Q] <X.j 3 Uw ^ J 

i^^tb h l **^aaaj ( ^ , 

{^l/i ^ ^^Viiai*** |*^:s:'^I •LIl-^-«*'^ (^Ax^a^o 

jl Lll^-* 


^IawI^^w ^X3 c-rl^-> <SJ^/X^i ci^sr-^ ^IkLuJ A/di ^ ^ >w;lj>j:: aIJU 

I’ d'*^!^' J J J-^ J d-->^ji j 

), ^ C ■■ kl-w/ J; v.^^_' A/ oL' 

I 1 ^ J} <J^ 1 .- 6 .>| ^ AA»A' I (Aa^jC )^ L O aaJj j ^ ^ 1 a:>>I| 


41- k.>li c^iXau ^ ilkl/oo aI.* 1 
- y c; . ^ .>- 


< 51 X ^0 l^'l 




?CA^/0 ^isJR.^ si^Jjlj 


C>^iai-oJ ^-jU^ S3 


)!^ 

^JdJl vijUi: ^IkL/ iSj jdU^y ^ j^jX-i V-i^Lo 

^ki ^1 tV-o-s^ ^Vklu. j 

cJiA^ ^ i^^Aic Jls-^J;^^ i^^T ^ 

(AaaiIj ^] tX.^,xA^ A,$ )iJuoIi 


LZ^^J 

i, ClA Ct/" ^'/' A**^ ^ ^^A*j^XSi\.i^J L c^''"' )”f*^ T^ 

U:?^-*' c ^ >; (►*‘’":* ^ILJUm u^U-^I j^xj 



( VM ) 






I i — 




' J 4 ^ ^.vlir lC % y^i % 

yj ^ r*‘ ^" _ 

i^\SXyC^i ^,^X^J^^ ^ILiIam 


lSi^yyJ^ S,XS ^HaLiW ,J ^V^y ^*** 


^y (J "-— ^jJ jJ J'^sr-^ o ^ 

cN^MM ^J^.'V^’ it-.l-0.,1O '! ^ t.4A>.£ ^ XXM/J^} ^AXauJ L, **^ ii-i.‘«lAj ^ L **-^ ilj 


4 ^/«yilj <-XXa« .’^ ^'^ial/to X.^XX-fj iXXJ^^ 

h j-iiyJ j ^ji ^ ^Ijuo iyxxi 


aJcVj iAiZiUijJI cj>T ;1^ lVaI^^ 

^ ^jIIsIaw C^A'jsb^^illlD l,j:^xU5^,lj I X-V^l 

^jL» ] y 3 J.^li .1 ifj ^yy^y/M <^> LJ>^^" 7 »- 

jJ.Ai2.j yiy ^IkLu ^^:Iav j TKii Ij ^1 

<— -? ^CuJ j] y iyXi\.Auj 

4 \x.>Jk 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 

JkAi^ ^1-6.^ 4- % »k A,,’ *1 < tj*AAAl^l 

^T o’b^ 'i^dy^y ^>.^1 

jl ^ j4JtX^-«AM jljkXj tXCu 

. # allj 1; (_^5li^ ujS^V” '^J3 c;'^ j' 


A,jkX» 

^^l^.'lrs'*'*; ^ cf^..)<ii ^j^kLu dS \j;^*m] J ^ CJjbKs'^ I 

V_ ^ *► 

,lAuAiAwl » J'li d c:^j^.^ ^'kI-4** d.i 



( V£) ) 


cJ^iJI ^'Jii yj^^rJ J*^i JC^'. ^ ^■^‘J^j^* 

dS <s.j dsi 

XcV^ tj^AjZZ'^ '&^yj 

^ v5 >^4'^ f*S cX/0 (AJ^<WU ^ 

;i5 Aiii I^Xm» &i <^'*V Ci/'-y"^ 

^ r^ 3c^J^, ^ ^ <»A> I X * l^i^ L **^ A*« lA>.* 

I^^'-O.J \j ^^>-^AA*^^ ^tA,* Si. J-^ t C ^ 

^viw A.lAAAi^ j^^Au) (J^ ^iAy ^ y*^-? 

f.xljj^ ^ ^^i-i«.j <^xl5 isisSii ^_*;^'*^'^*'-- |*-i^'^l 

;H J^y- 1^'^ i^-'^ hj^ c'y 

^ cA<u/ ^ L-*.^ 3 Ij t” ^ Ij ^ 

(tUJ e/'^y'^ SrS^"^'** J 

i^Ty^"' <Aaa) yXifjj ^ ^ j?i'^r» 1 L-„ aj^j ySi^< 

L-.^'^^'*^^* Jy-^ jjJ^'^T't' ( 3 *^V' y A ✓1/'^ ^ C A<1 

X- 

^ SiC^yoJs JUi!j))s,N|j.ibl^» 

^^X^UJr^/C ;jL< ^ cJj?/'^ 

<J''^ y ‘^' jd f^^'J 

* ?<*-^I^O 



{ VI* ) 


fM^J ^XjM \ J .' f "'O 'cj ^ jLkA''^> 

o-io j!^ L-A^ Sr^^-v’*^ 

L« K l-tI^ ^ J^y^ Jy^' ^"k"^ ^ 

)tl y-ify^ SJi ^mk^IaJ I •Si,} %\^Jii 

L— L-S**^^"' J>^ JStA-^I f^jXx:^k U t^yj ff.'x3j 

^y^' j L '‘*-^ <00 
(J^ )il/0 CI-^AV.-*--; L-T ^ J tX^ ^J-^1 A^^/0 

;t5j) tX-^ tXJ !lS\-^ 

.jl^ir" e;i^* 

^o^yX/<i t^LjIj y 55^*^ 1 t-'^*^ 5S^ 

Viiiii'^r! [ ^1 i^xIau ^Ubtl^o 

Cl^*^-^' ^rX-6>.^! L ^ >l2J ^*3jl !/' ^ 

L^l^ ^,^3 h ^r^l; ^ 

^r! ^JUL N ei?!^:^ J'-*^ ^ tXiii>^lA^ iy£iAiy^ 

W'l k.M I ^1 /****” L-5^*^^ !i/^ L,**.^>a.ia^^^j»/0 

AX.^Ia«^;I yS yXU W1 [. j';;l ^,:!l iXiS'S^ji 

A^ 1^^ j 1^ ^ Ia« j3 Si^ y^J^ j yJ 

tXx.» ^3^,.' <s.$ ,^:'x:l ^y *^Jt>^/sKi 

JLa/ 43^' 

i^ils:’ 43^' ^X9\ L-r<^j^ ^ CU'-^sr: A$ 

i5.Vjj^^ A-w> ^ ^ft»L^43lj ^l.> ^.iji^t iNoTaJ) 

cV-^ 4 ij^x^ K <_j'U<xij dy, 

^ 4mm^^’*Xo’ ^ T’X.' tX»^£^ ) ^ J '••Mi ^5^“^ j) y^' I^kWAiAA/ 



( vr ) 


I »}( , !-<' ♦». 

(w^ "O*^- V.m/' |^•~< v.:iJ 

jjUsIaw \j y-O <X.A*i ^ l^ib y ^'‘’* 

^1 ^ ^'-a>Lv3j> j! ^^yL£> \\y< 

SI^ ilS^cXj 

^*J^Sl:K*?^iUiiAAj» y y] ^xSl:^’ 

-5 yl)^^'"'^'^ (*'V ^‘j^’ ^'y'"^'* ^ IjI:> 

^'S.J (^ *~^ jlj ii^^^y tiy-* t-J!lJbl^ L,,XLo d.^ ^ 

^ V *- 

JiXeJti I>y-^ ^iXi^ iS’J^yO ^-'^AX440 y ^^A**,/>J>, y ^j] ^,ljwx-u» 

^i— ^ i'O-'l ^ y?!/"* 

JU ^ 0.^ JcU-^ 

^,^5) j ^iib CyrJ^^ ^!:U«.Ji> &.> 

dio'^-^-sr^ d,<^.x ^ ^ 1^ J ^ ^ I ^ 

||La>J y C ^ y’i y \y} ^ j X ^ I 

S:f;i.y liT^ J'^y^ J'^ ^ ^A'y ujd-' 

d*^'*^' ?S^4 i 5^’ (^i*^ l*”^' ^ ^ tXA^^J 

^^^3^^it)illj y^*^**^ J ^ ^ i*Mi y t^y^^ d,S>>^yi 

oUa*^ ^IjI <s.j| d,jy^ l::^X)^Xs:-' U i? I3.it ^^y^rS 




( n ) 

^ ^^|^^ ^UJ ; CI^a/Is:^ 

]j aijA^lb iJL^Aj jl ]j 

^ J^.^:S-^ UtA/o ^ 

<3^4^; ^N;l iS.^1; 1) ^UxU 

K y/tltj] ^liu-Lwi 

^ J J S>.f^^. I ^3 ^ »AjC WmXI^J y ^ Vi/ ^ ^ JL.’ l^y 

^’vkL ^ L-/3^^ b jl w--^p>. LX^-wtJ 

vA-6>s:‘^ ^'^IaIaw cVicjy ^iSS> \j ^ 

u 

C m i S >a^ ^A3 ^ C«i ,1 vi/'**^ j^yS*Mt ^ v__c 1.5 ^ cA<^ 

(J%^ L,.^4fa:aw <^5 ^ ^;Ia.x^ ^ 

‘^-'Vy AAj^t 

CXX^Ai^b« <X..^)^^» K ^ ^AXS^ |V’V”'''^ 

-u 

vj Ciii«H''J ^ ^y^^ ^ j ^aI..'0 

^cAaa/ m }Jt5f^ Li»^A.;v. . I t^ftii) 

^ .. y ^ V y ^ 

-' "v ^ 

L,**^|\|^J J>a 2S:'''° ^Ual^y ^ CXi^X.^ A>AX.!> 

^^■IS- ^ i"^ {j^''*'^ '‘“''■j'7* jjij 

A^j'-jt^'O ^aI/u^ ^ j^iLssh. ^Ana. c 1 1*^! ,1 Ai ^ 

# vJ>A^ ^*5'^'^.' A'^^ls^ ^ 



( VI ) 

Jti ^ I ^ V-^ ^ ^ 

^ ]J ^yxj K jiiXLu ^Ikl^w S.J L::^ilal^j 

^tt) ^ -id ^ ^ tSXXi j (J^^iIm* 

ijjLL:iX,^t3k;l ^xxc ^ ^1 JiIXam ^J'-kLu J t^.'w^^^^ c.^! ^r^l 

^L* ]j L.'ksz-^y j 

^IjU ^^liA^/^tiwisit ^ ^ t).Aitt.^ JuSh. ^) 1^ 

cXa 4 aJ ^ tX<^^ I |(uXi^ ) ^j| 

C«iXLo j LJIU^’' ^'‘^’ v«~-?tk.’ ^ j] (SxJ 

ci?f'^«=>' z*^^:!! ^ » y^h ^ 

^^cVi^Mz ^ <Ao.sr^ 

L-^j^ ^yX^ 

1/ <JLxsu'^ ^S' iX^zz'^ ^ ^^j^X'io.iiyCj^ 

J..^j! ^S ^^iS)U-:l ^jU2l^w ^ JSm^js ^ ^tSl jlj 

>^y^X^ k ^ 1 y^ 'tJ ^'1 ^' ^''J'JI^'i^ *J |#^‘^ 

fXy^ ' >-N-^ ^ ^^jt^X/c 

Xm k JitX'<'l't3 ^tvk^AAz ^.^...i^xr;) ^ \,J2f^*^yX^ 

^3yX.^j^ C--V"' 'by^ ‘^'•i^^':’ )j X}.XJj{,^azi. 

jyXiy^ t^s:'*"*'^* ^yxji |frw.-’ J)S^A^u) Xj\y^ vj'”'^ 

]j S^jyi ^,Uw ^d lX^zz'^ jjlW-w ^ 

^IkLw <S.> \JX^y> ^•:' 

L, C ^ ^ cX^'^Aa^/ ^ tX^CS^ Lm5>As^ 1^^^ I^Aibl^.)] 

^.ajI)|^,'I ^^U^Iau Ax-U 

Aa^^j ^^< 44A^wa/ Xj fX^zsz^ ^^/>.Aji> Vi) Xxy/c ^jtX^l^i.) 

jVa^^ ^yJJy^ ^1/ A^Bil^ Ij XXSj XXXJ 

^^Vxil dxl^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



( V* ) 

^OaL, J ^t 

^ii ^ ^.hj<i ^^yi. <uib ^.. 

a.=- ^ 

us'!/ t:^" j Aj iS 

_‘^='* cj'J=^ J jUc'-f 

^liaL,j A'gx.j j[^_ ^,U..]_^?^.l 

^ts^! ^,J ]j _, a*s'« 

eflylU^j »lyU JUb _, ad^Ly UUwI 

cuu^-:; i_r'o;d^l Jxi 

dwU^^^Lj JSiu^l oLVri _J !,;/V^'^-=^ J 

d^-J ^^JdJ: \^]yc £i 


u-^la^ Xd^ |,aiyx i^^lj dili^o I; |^idc__^,a.t^i. 

d>^Uj! ^idJ I; y.kL^ uii^j'j:^; ajI^ 

/VTr^ S:^>^' ds-i'= djd^;dj 

ujv^aj-o ]j j oU^ ^la| s2ij ^^kdj ^LL oi 

ai(_j3lsr*yii|^.l ^^IkLuj AvLi. j 

“^Id Ud^iyo ^ ^'dc d*s^ JhlSj 

u:X vL, cd-yj^d /X'd J d^yiyb. 

iS e^r a^ ^ 5,^^ ^ 

Li^«!d ^VXil b aS Jj^j\.; _, 

jis^ ^JJ2^ ]j^j dl;X ^AiU ^j^l ^I^Xd ^Sdia^U 
j^/dr cUs^ ^jjlJaUj d^dAlyL k_i,;i.o dX!^,^ 

Ali.u J.j h !^^1 ^u. ^Jtu,) 

xdjjX oU" ^Jd£ J d^ Jji^ ^jji^.j^-] 





( ) 


.jjdkW 


(j;' 



^ t- **^^ IL j S,\a^ ♦iN # tJk-O'S;’^ y^Ual**# 

t— iy^^ J tXXAllsy^^S*^ jjliw ^xL« 

^XtMj3 i^/--^ >o «J>y.^ j(XxLjm L' h tX^^ST^ ^iLi» 

^lial*« t5»^ y\.|.i3) Jk-d.s*^jil/A» Jay^Aa3».^<t3 ^yljjh. 

eS i^Aj ail (yft--* jl I; 

^ tjioUi ^^Uin y^:>i3 i5y^ 

1^'^ ^ilj fXASuij Utax* 

aUst;* aS c>Mily.s^'^ ^Uw lT^-o^^am ^ cXiol^iU/o cjUiJI 

u-y»''i2j XcX-^ s ^*ljt jr\.xC^ aila^ c.^ Jltih Aa.:L.I.aw fxt,XMl^^ l^^^aAivu# 

^l^iaLwu ^ ‘yOy'^ '^V. ;’ >; c;^- 

<voL^ ^ilkLu ^ aj^^3 

}^;j aIa^^I aS^jjJI ds^ 11/0 ^ ails^lj 
l::^'««^a/o (.^^amI aS ^Jix/<^ jy^'i y,i^^ j\yM ^sj^y^d y^KSjy^ ^ 
y^b ay^ (J^ lsal-5^^1 y^*^ ^ AjJl^lj y 

LiM^lljb ]j y*i^a Li^'ly^l ViJ^"^ j(SX!^**t y litjlc^ 1^** ^ 

y^XMUf.^^^ ISa^'O.i ^ J > VJiU^J^l-AW 

I, ^ cJJal'AAyi c^Iaj lyjiaj^A« 

^IjalAJu axLftj y a^Jk-^ ^1 (SjijyS y a^csr^ AA^^ 

aIaap^j JU5 A^a. ya ^ yylio aAS'^ 

iSj^ d^aj ^ Ail:^ ^ C:^:L| ail ^/o ^ u-i|/5s>b 

(jcjCj^ ajI^ jl A^ a^jU i^yT %^jSj k a<aj a'^^l 



( 1A ) 


^ Liin^-^-^ y <>Xr4^i^O ^ 

-Jkll^l^3 (3^-* I (•^'’^ ^ '>^J y o''-^''^^’c> 

S>.X/c 


y u-i'^ ^ 

AicUl aS 

5>.mj j\ ^ ci?"^ L b«^^ 

^ i!)^i (3^^^ vj[;^ vi)^'-^ e /'- ) C-S”' ^’V*’^*' 

^y yy^ ^ ji 

55^ SU »^|^l^-l ^,l'Uil Jk.ci 

^ ^ J kmiS'’^^ y yX 

^Xsr: y iX^y^ X J; 2*3^5) J'^ ) 

^ j\ysb Lii^p/v^-fc u^. y 5StXXA*M v^Jk>jl<Aiw. ^Uaii 

^yj s2^ Jy (j^-^ Lyy^^ ^ <J'‘;y»"' 

^ J y kSyj^ ^ 

S^j\^aaaj ^.^isr*^’ f»^y ’t3 

% ^tSkla- y tX^T ^]j^ w— j!o[^ y ^■^'^y.l y lSJI 

^►iM*M ^ iS^jdy^ J J^' Jy^3 

^[l^ibjSj^ ^bj^ cTj; J ‘^<iyy^ ^J;i*j' _^l ^^5>j^.; 

iJLxljXi ^'1 A£w,} j ijJi la, lii^ X Ju«I jJ 




( ‘IV ) 


4$' 

^k/o 


,A5 ^ kiM ift- l^k ]j 


^ ^V0»ikA- «- U-- tjJLj \^yijkX. 

\9^ ^Jk^lU i^Jlj.k^Uj^ 

tJkJZJ) ^LjkjLuu • .J>.a1j • «J iI ‘ 


il/o 

I JUlj 


^^UJuw j ^xlU j ^jj <s.i*u 

^ vi)^ J ^ j) ^ 

^ (.11 1 .i^yk j 

^ ,jT 

^ j ^ 1 SmXj'^ ^ I ^.^ftJ ^X\3 ^.^ *'‘ ^ ^ 

^la^ok^ ^ ^ cXi*XoT^»t> c3>:^’***“^^0 O k 


y- . >' — >• - w-y 


<&A.< * I 


8 ^aO ^ cA-j-'Ci ^c. <tA.J 1 \J^^ A 

;| ^L<li Js~' 'k* , ^Ln A»J t ' ^kk/su \ t-Sr^ J(i:^ lo 

^jIJ^Iam t c k ^ j (\^C- i c ^ <«.^x j I 

^ LUiua^mI '5*^^ |i»k ^ ^ 

(.«Jk45jl ^ ^ vIa$ 

tXA-6«JSi. t?^-' (i^y '■^ ^ ^ <<0 y*.U} 

^ J J ^UaU wiU,l 

j (j[;^ K-> }iiXxx^ 1; 'i'^^.d v— 

Jyii\r0 ^ikl^w ^**3 A,$ ^X,iiS |(lt^f^ *^y*(u,"0 

^ «j'^‘ c^rl'^^ -? ^‘> ‘^ ^ ^ W 

^^aO.9 ^ j*^y ^ ^ ^ ^in {J^ 'j^ ^ tX^l.* Xi-^-A» 

Aav a 


c-J>^UaJ ^ ^ ^ j 



( '»'< ) 

J L-^ki 

^ - -i- 

fn ^ ^ 

Osl K ij^ u- ^iijj tvs': Kj! t.j 

ulJjr^ ti’*f ^ 1^ ^ »^J>‘'^ V:* ^ 

t^J ,' yS \j 1 ^^^cXl] ^ tXXib^^iAU ^ 

^ 

\j j) ^] (^IxCaw m _5 *^J“''^^ 

— V. 

^J^l2■LJ ^jj ^Ikji! ^^^1 tAxj 

4_cIa ^5 ^Ia>u^j(Aaa j ^ ^ 

^ L/"v ^3>' ^ 

^,aJI i^k'j jlLU tj.s:'^'’®^ ]oj.as^ 

^Xy ^ llrs^AU c.S->' 

clnh ixJjb ^ c.**j-^^ y ^ j^Ia-w^Aaa jnVji 

h e;--’ 

'5fc A^ 


AA^ ' 

^aS^^* ti^Aj) ^ll^AU Aii-6*i^ ^*1 ^ 

\j y xS ^^.5<acg^ ^^a-«^^-aJji> X-A;=>.y^ ^ <K.la/<»r^]i <X^ t^^-’^T 

cXaau^ <AAJfc U^«j i^^jSa'y 

k^xS ^ j <— ^-U-l ^’1^3 ?^l ^ 

cAi*^$ ^IIa^j si J.Jiil cA^5 

>Uli: J AJcA^'oT 0^^’ -? LlH^ft-^A^ ^$»A> \^jy JyX ^,^1 J 



( ‘•8 ) 


i ^ C^ iLal^^S^ .3 

^ ftviA-Lw) j ^Qai-o# 

^ >>l/v (*^^ -? li;’^-^ ^ ^ Sr^^ -? y 

^Vxj] ^ L •*-^ ;jL)]LX.) ^*) ^ \.kSc ^ ^ 

Ia.Ij2 ^ *3^’ f'*^^ (— I SU 1 ^^Jo ^ <— A a.^ 1 ^li: 

^'^j!^]j\ \j J JAj J’'^ 

^ ^ L i-kib A> Ci^^s:-? j*.Ac j;'jT ^ 


^ ‘^«**^ I 


(jib oVils^^! ^ ci?USl^^^c <X.U|l^iU ^lU: ^5i^3l L.5 ^ 

^IcXJoj j cr^toUi! c^,!iXj ^la^ 

^ ^ ^ IsAs*^ 

ejjx Jjlijj’o.^ ^ Ji^.^ L-rV’^r^)^‘I 

j^^d <^*M^ V'l;t 

^ (*;-i>^ !; ^' ^ w5;;^.i3 Jjj tX^ 

3 J'^ j e/*^^ e/"^ cj^*^ 

yjUaLw Li^^tVsr? ^ c^J ^^^X<ll.Ai d.^j,/<> ^^^^1 j }icXx^c)>^ 

^Lfc>U^) cvit^ l;^l ^ ^Um ^jdll 

3^ ^•1—''’'*'*^ L ) J ^^^.*3 j\/^^ t^y (m^y 

,^Uai*M 43;.-^iA%Ua^ ^| uT; 

A-W v:ij^ j| cX*j^ t^rs' h jl Xt3^iT 

jjjUaU 1^ •i-'T J^ 



( ‘ft* ) 

i!^*u jUlcl) SaS^ cl^j < VI) I 

-X, 

^ ^"ifi (SiXmIJ JScVw 

I; j) Juojjjlj 

\^\x^ lXXaajj L-jI^LI ilx Cl^A-^it> 

C— S-Au^j ^lAj] t^*t3 ^ ^iXa-maxj 1 cj^iX5 ^ ^^^XAJ 

N ^ L— f^CS'Vl) ^1 ~«.JLa«) ^*1 (,«,J^^-V/0 43Aau 

^ **^ ^la.lA«A^* I^iIa/X^-^ <S.> cVj^Xj l-5'^’ jJIa-o^ ^S^-Xc— . i>--**>jr! 
xS t}^J ^1 1 1 l**"^ '*'^^’^;;^ c3^*^ ^ 

tX J V»JX^ J^IiIaw ji 1 u^-* c3^I^a« iS y.Jl-6.XS dS iXXAjuj 

jI*A-^li ijr^j./c]j\ v.^AJu^-‘ ^;l^4i tjLi u^aw^ 

^ *-111 cJkX 1 , ^t) <-^-^'f 

L;;^-wAAtK& ^XxJ «^lt)kji.JLAfc»1 t, , |^/o| L— ^-^•**»>-^^''® 

tXil (^j^iO^ ^l^'cJkio <xi t^^l^A*/^ 

AAau^O ^ ^(Xo) j^j ^ 

^^Av.) x^Xam ,jL« ^-r*"!; ^ ^ 

c ^ 

^ icA-^l ^^^ yX^MfS ^y^iXSS, ^ ^J^Aaa*..S 

j^j Jk*J Jv-^ 1 jixi jJ ^jliL« 

■ -V 

Cl^r^ifc. ^ t^lcVoU K^JlJ ^ ^X^ 

* *'V^ ^ ^ |*»'*'*^ 


:Xaui 



( '<r ) 

^ItXl^I j L^j^ dJox^jCi 

^ tV^ ^-1 

* ^(Aij L* ^xloll/wu ^Xil> JLj ^ 


(A^i ]j ^] ^J^AK^ JA.C. J^L ^ 

\j^Jj tA^il ^ J ^^uiK^yO <Jk/i h ^) (S.s*^ I 


^i Lll-^^-^sr. j tA^I^ Li^^ ^^>c>^s:. ^1 (^.H) ^/c ^ 

<AJ ) JitA^ Ci/^ ' *^ ^ ^ ^ 



\J!L*^^ V— 5*3^ -^^Aw ^ UaLask. ^ 

j»A]a£: i^Aul ^ 

tt)'y 

^^Ua^L' ^ j Is^ ^ 

<AA^ L* yjU/O ^-^1 



^ ^y\:}^ 1*^-^ 

tlJ 




^l^AyM» ^^.I 1 




IcVAJ 


Jjcy^ ^^1 <A:p^-^ oI^aIs^ ) 


V. ^ 

s^"^!; v^,.^ ^ J^^'' ^ 

L 2 ^^ji JLjlsr^^^jJ«2>. A^.'l dui dkitl^rs*^ 

j isU^iyA^lI (^^y ^***dy ^ o-'^^j j 

* V: ^ c)S* -? e;-^v ^ 

A A/o I 


1^ C,iiig**>^. *•— -Ixl.UA.J ^ j 

h vA)^ ^ u^^^’ (JU^Lu ^^aLo i^Ji.A»yj 

^ {Jjj\jy0 JAaW ^1 A5 

Vi»3.<tw^^ '“— CI»^-cUo!^*! lli(}^l^J AAA5 



( ) 


^ ^ AAi^^Uib 

lic^T^ lyb *5^ ^iUaL. ^^UU.^*| ^ JxJ 

^ '-:^'^^i)l3t ^UI-i«l ^la^‘ t>AaSj^ 

^-V j)) d^cUw c;U.ji) 

^Ual>u» j^j &JI U) ^ «JU U1 dJjj 

(J^f^ ^ tXfcw) 

^-'UaLbu ^ aXLo a^]j^ ^ ^s 4 JJ) txlA. i^J^ a^s'^ 

^Uj ^^UaL/ J 4^^ ^ <xila*aw)^ }^ ^^JUi| ^li: (^UI j 

^1^1 j'JloSl ^Ic ^i\.A. ^ ^ 

J cuj^ ci''*:! ^ 

cycVc aS ^SI \j J;I^-t ^ t^V l::^=s^^ ^ 

^I^AAi: JyXiti dS^ciS JU« 

f^^ass^ ij\^] tp J)J ^ CI^^I ^ 

C-JUSI 4Xi|U tW^A/0 ^iU-Myl ^(Syc ^ (J‘^y 

»» •» 

^ ^^iL«;djjt L-CfU^ c-iMol j 

•* •• •• — u 

^.) jUli.1 tjyA. j ^laiil <U2^^o^ c:^^lj./o ^ ^ 

p^-o ^ ^ykyc ^\s*M ^ ^^UaLu 

^ ^ SSaMjJU JyX C-CLo 

^UT ^I^jl^t ^ LmJji^ J 

aXoXm j (j>s/^5t« v— X J*u j LUi^xiUsl 

iJJ\J^jjjM» c:£;^j, ^Ua» jsl^^ ^I ^^1,1 

^ ^ u^*** I ^*^1 ^ ‘^->1 ^i^V ^ c:--^cU 

^ a ^ ?sUa« ^ 



( 11 ) 


^ ^UaU < jlS 

Ui j)dj^ ^ ‘^’ J {^juucij 

— V 

^; jJl^^i ^^Sl I ; ^ UaLu # Uj^ltVj 

i:ucX<^ ^ L «*^^! jI )^ -? t- % lia/o ^Cjlr 

(Jullj ^ L ^ AaW ^ J ^JUU ^ ^ ^ 






iU/o L^O 


tti^ !; ^' j ^ L^y?- ^^‘^Jjji* 

juuj _/l Ai c :, sftXA/e Cl^y cTj );^-! tS ^ 

«:yj*>T o'^ jl ^ ) ti yjjijl 1 ) )^j^. 

iXiU ^^ J ; i l > ( iT ^ 

•• -V 

a5 ^liU^I ^ i>-ju kJ^H ^ 

]j ^yk. Jkiju«|y C^jiaJLu i^yjo ^^«3y iy;^ t 

Ok-o^s:^ ^UalAu ^ i^^lyl J *5;“^ i-^Ua^ jtU<*u 

Aiilil ^.1 v^Uy ^ ^ y ^ Lh h^ 

^Iaa^uO ^ ^ ^ t^y-i 

LC2*^j^ J ^IjLM/jtVijt imm^\,A^ ji ^,**-^1^1^ 

^^1 L^Jji} y ^ V^^y y \^>iU:^jjUc J ^^i^lcVil 

cXm ^Zmkm) l **^^x*jL.y. j *!^J ^Xmkmu.} ij^tiyc (Ai^) L,*^jJaI<fcM 

y )yj*^ On^I^ ^*3 »i ^ 

• ■ « — ^ ^ ^ 5 ^ 

|*^tAA j) )sl/e jy^ ^ 



( ) 








y 




LIm> jfs 


— — V 

^VIjIaU Vl^li^ tXXJ 

^ jij*^ j^, ^ ^Iftjlj 

l^i) jlliwl ;1 ^KxS ^s>^ A.s-'i aS 

i^^id ^ «*3j; ^5^0^ j ei>lijt3 W ^I ^ 

^ d5>^ ^ CI./'-^l S43^-> 

^Ixil j ^jiJtVit/o ^ ^ [jx^^ssiJi ^ oi3^' ^ 

^ ^ '-^’1;^ 

-? *2^' c®^ |i.iij5 ^lil^^i ^luu <— 5^-^ ^ A^U> ^IjI 

j^l yJhL* ^ ^\kl*« ^) J^.3 ui>^i^.l3 

1^ ^ j^jS^^, dS cIa.-***-^ |Jacl^ 

^«— \) ^JUaI^w j 

C^3J ^\^j] C^iklAU ^^JJiUJt)^ ^JyX^f^l^ 

Vjl^AJaLw j^j*** j^, ‘■^ yJ^aLu t^^iicXilj^ 

^Ul-^AW-<« ^1U«1 L , 

Aftj^ ^ vX>«I SrC/^"^ -? 

L , ^ ^ .fiJ VpT^ *3l-«)j> 

^^IS ^^A*^:s^ jy yjUKcjl d?^ir ^ 



y I ^ <A-^X;Sk.^4Uj i^Cj^J>MfJ 

f.X6^^ L»XL< f>y^ ^ J JiiJ) ^IXaiO ji 


jXlid[jj^ cJuij^^ c^l^ jj^^Aw C^ftf ctV 

^X<(S <^1 ^ t, T^ y^* ^ ^iXlc ol 

I JJ J ^ (XXs^ ^I^AuS 

]j 1:^1 j (^xi)^.i. ^idi^Uu ^jjtijb tj ^ 

)mS^jY^ ) <A.>^ ^Uw |*^•> 

c^jSj ct^ jl ^ 

^cVil diUj ^ ^LA>tvlj 1^ ) 

Jy^ ^ ^dy^, \j tX^Aw i^ji:^J ) 

I; v:)'^J ^ LS'dj^'! dxj \^ytj]Ji dlsiiLSl^ jJ 

—- ^, ^ — -u 

# ^Saw| ^ 1^ j! ^ Ij ^ 

Aaa) Ua;l 


^ iXXQJ ^^^jimJj] tV-VA5 

JoIauX' Aawj c^iliAtoXJ 1^ L-^I^ t^ic^^AuS^A^s: JuIaw C^jSj ^ 

dijU jk^) (jflxi^ !; 

l<A;^ ^.j llty ^ ^(Xi ^ ^IxAWjcXlib jli5 ^jjk>^ 

di. lUj) j^jjj iy, j' ii/i’ -J •^ !; ci:.»A:o 

t -)tv* J \,,^^MiS jsLijjij {X^'^j 

|,Ia/«WI _j J*“l; J ^Jj]j 

*«>j'? ; J *4; !,' <i^ ;'i 1;;' J 



{ 8A ) 


j]/^ L 

^\.X^J^j \.!b X^loU/O ^ t^lXw^i ^Lyjyj ^ 

j^'y j tXXkw i- **^ .>^j| Ij 

\j J J J 0:1? J 

vi)^ ^SJL^ ^ cVAlil.4*ik£ ^! 

*3ltV-» (*/^?^ 

c.^L«U jjl^ ) 

* ^,j] iXxj Xxs6 

aJl/o Ua-'l 


j] Jlft> SS shy"^ ^ U-^Lo 

J c^to c1^|;-A4^ ^1-**^ 

^ ^ ^ t, *?-^jlj JkAlt> 

i.SXyc ^\.^l[3 jLc JkiiAui!^ ^Vt'V 

ul^? V-T^ 1*-^; ^ VI ^ 

yXje>^^ Ci»^L« A/ol;^ c^yi ^ t3^^1 L/**/ V«5't5^*^ 

JJt3 C-^Lo y 

eif ^ yy 

y J^ y ^ tXjI^sr? ]j y] 4-XU J 

yC^J^ A$ tSJy^ jj^yAM L_**-^ au) ^Ijb Kmm^^ C-T^ y^JJ ^ 

^^)y^-> LS-^a«) jj jiJ^ ^1 l-5'V-; 

vXiU^ JU J\^ ^jij] e^^V. t-ry^:> 

^|t\il j] M]y^ ^ f^, ^jJ^^y.y 

4^ gV ^ ^*3 Vi^l^^y l^'"*«3 jj yiy 

c^V ^ V ^ 

d3»3^«<3/o! ^ ^UaM y ^AA>^ ^ 



( PV ) 


tj 

V:/?**^ liXi-'l j^ ^.1 ^T 

Ai 4^43 j tXL*/^A>^ 

1*^ jj^^^.jt^j ur<Ait^>l^4A^ !/L^^* 

^ tXiki)^A. 3^‘ 1^ ^^IjtViib^ItVi) LyJj^ 

c^tAjLl^l*> <31^ 

(•^ ^aKjU yjT^-lj ^^jcXi} ^,^3y.3 JjyJ 

^J~i^^, Lj'‘ij‘VoU^ ^'^jOj 4Ui«Jb J^}j^iJ 

^m^***'^ ^ ^tj) «.xi^l I V » '^ 

cXio^i c:ylc ^ i^xx:^ Ij ^J..y ^S 

iJ^J^ Aj cXitX.*^ tXiyo y 

vJr^b ^ txSUi ^1^^^ c:^ ]/'-^ril 

^laJlj ^ Ij ^ CS-^iT \^\yC yi LojI 

uXU i^ym Ui ^T 

jd ^ u U ;*3 

4-5*!; y aili? CidJ y^ OJ^U^ 

J Ut^li/C ^<^\j^j Jkxj ^ C^'j^ 

i3^«3 V»J^Uo ^ 

h ij^J ^ U^i <-^jy cyjcxls:^ I;^ ^ 

LIl«>ilA? ^ g^|i y ^ ^ cXiJli^^j 

c)b*i u^i 

^,4 ^ j !;«3 ^ 

I 2 



( ) 


h ^ l<6j j ^ 1^ *J^*: 

^1^*1 cVxJ tXAiLw^ ^iLdjlj ^ ^IJa-Lw 

^ ^ ^ 1*^ ^ fS^ 

Jjl j{j A$ ^ J L::^y l^il C^Ui 

^IjA) jJwjuJIj J^JJI j iX^ J/-^^ Jy^ ^y- 

(J^1^*I &kftij*3 laks:^ ^JLiLLu 

J^, L cH J^'S? 

^jl.6-:^iv<o ^ ^ ^ cXi^jUL^i 

j^IUL ta^ I^ jjifai/o ajjyi^ u;>j‘^^ 3 \^ 3 )^^. i^/ij-i 

^XoJa>« ^ j JuMsr^ ci^lsr* 

iStVA^U ^U ^Jj ^ 

iX^ y ^l-a(JL>) \y^ ^ 

cJuJU sS ^***j^) ibl^x-^ij yl ^ 

<x.iJlj 3^xi \;t)\y ^ yy j*^ aaIsu^ 

AAjc aJJ) ^ (3!/^-^^ CL?^ 

^dj ffj J^^l ^ ^^I^IavI ji^. J'^A- ^.1 

%^y^'i 4,i y A,ladi.5to y Jb.^^) 8 cV^^\a«a.J| 

m la5-» 4iA.;l/^fti iXX^^^ 



( ) 

' ' — V 

Cjtcjl ^ ^ ^ ^ (^>a^)i gly | jj jJjfe 

cXitJjj S^ cjVJj); ^ ^-;U3 

cJ^-?c)^>b^ ^ 

^ "X. 

^ t\il ^ll*ij] < ljJ-c 1**3^ ^ j^y^ 

,^UULu^o jl ^ tUilj^/o 1^1 ^ t^jjb 

^ A/oU^sLa. aS ^ e^V^- 

jj j XiA^il^ioy JUw ci>‘J^ j»3 tVl-^ I; ri><»l 

^ j^^-**^yl A^j ^{tX^ j*^ J''b**^’i. 

l^yi aS jJck^Lu^i ]j ^1 j t::^blis‘^I 

T^JjSit AS^ l **^\jm jA ^1 ^^.i^Uu’ ^ i^C^^La* 

aS )j ^jpsxSb ^jl.X$ aSj^ cs^y^ ^ 

^j2*«maju| ^ A^jt^Sii ^ tX>] AjL^^y) tX'lc {yo^^yy< 

A-ft^y Viii^I sj[y. AftjUo ^1 v:: 5UL: ^ ^ j 

aS y;^-> (•^1;5" ^43yy ^ytUitjl 

^yi/o j 1^ ^ t-fjy«3 A<Ji> ^ c^Arul ^-U j 

c5!y**^ c^y^ ^ c3^-?}^ o^yj-^ 

); Jdib ^ ^y^ {^J^, Al-iy ^T 

\) UjUlS AS t^t^yOjS %dj^ 

(•y^ y ^,y>^ 1^ l/oU j^xLlLm 

c)^ ^ 1; y^ 

*•— Jr^y* Cl/* ^ ci^tAo ^*3 ^ ^Ij 

Aliy ^ O-w) jJ<ss^ ^1^*5 ^Ic yljji aS J^jUoS 

yjgAX^Xj) ^ d^A-MiJ A^ A^^ 

W1 >. ^ . v! ) 4>y {jiJ^ J^ 



( ) 


A^T j AjJj ]j 1^ 

J&ji ^r>y ^^yyi J a^T.J tSiX^ 

^l.a. tXijItiA. (_5 "Uj C-^U A$ iXXJ^i^ ^ Ji^ S^l ^[jJJ ^ 
^!U1 JaI Ij IojI ^ ^ly) jy e;’ !; 

J jlkc i^.>iX*j J jllj J jjj^iUuy^ 

Jjjljl H^yAi tj Jls. ||S1 b> 

U"‘iV“ J J ‘^y utV } tviobr*. '^Kb^; ;U«o ^^U-2*j"! 
; !i^ h ^ Aiwo 

tS ]j JLA^ U_^,l3 jj ^,|yj JSJJ,5 

Al^ ^1 

^UjjI xjjjlj A*lj j ^ ^;[r:‘i 

lyMj 1^ tX>-«< _j.>^ ^'^•■« _} yi ^3‘^^ li!^ 

Ala.ta^ I; sylj^o ^A X^s Jiiyo 

^Jii aS Uj Jiyk ajjj Axi^l, Ujl^iil ,_XL. j Uy:i$ j 
Al i^U A jy aJj A.;y Ls^ J aiU 

iJ^yj J^y J^y tS 

aJ^V° j AJ)'^ C^-0 »dA.T ^iU v:)’ 

J^ l_fljil\/0 xd/oTiJ ^Lo i^wlc J 

C-^J u,-.a*L aijlcxi. jo^L, I; ^j,T U 

Jr^ t^yyi y I; C:^*A ^!L,| 

CatX-* (_JtXil ciyloA ^yij] ^^(jL AcUjs, 

r*'‘^y’V?' ^ J}J [J^ jii I; i*lj 

^JJ aij. Axli ^01 Jjoi jL.|j>^| A^y^ 




dy>^ 


&Jk/C U^l 


r^ o;W* li/J J *io^ ;l _, 



( sr- ) 


J ^ i^AJ ^^AAAaX/I ^ iA/t I 

cX>jlo vjUol StA/oJ vij'^O ^l^-) J^, 

jW^ ^^t)JI ^ jj^ }j 

i:/ <-Sl<JlciA£ ^J.;^lJJ ^_5iUU ^y J 

^ ‘^”f 45^sr''®^jLy ^^JJ ^j^cjlLyc 


t\iiX\»j ^^.j^yo f^yyt,s^ 1 1 ^ 

j5^-^.rsr^ j j ^jlM»U.is^ |•''-CK5 ^j^aJLiLu ^ 


C^AA-l-^O ^^-’l; ^ Jd <!Li-u.:s'^ 

ItX^ ^»US \jj^ 


% cVw *^ ' ^ ^ ^''>*^ 

j^r‘l 0*«^j^^ O-sr^ Tsll^ 

j] ^ ^\x^j 3 ^] v^l^j ^^'O':! j 

Ixy^ J^} ^'1-^aJj ^ ^ IXXam\^ &.X9j ^ ,^Ij Aj 

# kJii tX^I iSJiiS 

aa<^ l«^.0 


L y ly^-^/Cj-yO S<^X3j ^xj>3 ^ 

— — ^ — X. 


^ f*jJ^ ^J'iiLv« ^ y 

iLl^Uw 6S\y^ Ujti %]jJ J\^ O-C^. j«c 

»j^‘ ^Ijl y ii— ^»5a.* 

^Uj ^ y iXiU J'^j^ y’V 



( ) 



jbSjl 


** » 


^yS jy^XyyO jX^] t 

Vi^J! tV-*--' J XXmJ 

J L. (Jj^'^’^^ 

^ Ir^"^ ^ ^ L-XL« tSy^'} 


^^iac 


^^1;= 


JklA I^ cl yj.A^ ^3 xi ^Lxa^ Ij dy^ 


L' jt>^ (Axj j %dy^^ 

A-mIs^ J^5 y,^Xj ^jS y ^)yMi L-XJ t««Xj ^i1cVA/0 XXm*]j] 


l-T^ A-A/Xlj ^1 

j ^ o<^A<A.x.«^ 

Xxl^Ji^ ;ScyycI jJl^^U^t^l * Ij ^ 

fJl:>^'^y^ J^X aO.^ ^ y^xl) '^]jy\/0 y ^Uim)^^ xSJj 

iJl^iX^ y C^yy^^ \j ^3^ W— 5^^*^ j y XXm 


* 4 J '■'**' ^ t y] 1 ^ 

(jjh^ * ^jJaLw ^^jcvJI 

^b>*^ Ajl^-vb y ^-ui XXm/ j>-^^jt!i ^^j^fJkXiXw 

^^JaXA.**.) t^y^j. 4 uJ^ Ci^^»»! (3'^*^ 1^ (3"^ g^l>3 

^ii^j ^1 tXx>]^}^ 

b ^ u--u» j ^•^y 1 }j 

^^AAw| }; L/^y J*^ J iS3tnX> ^yAS:^, ^JiHXXAAw) 

^ 

dy>>!sr^ ^ »5/^ 



( ) 

vi)^3- 

Ail^ j] ^ Cl^ 

J^) j.Ai 

(S^J Aii.JwS 1^ ySbSu* 4fcXl^ dS ^ f»>£L»J ^ 

AjLoI^*^ \^jt^ J**^ J^' \^''^ \mm>^^ 

iS^Sj ^...tftilrsr^ AjLxIc^ ]j tVi *> „< * 

Vj:^t^::y Aljb dy, jd ^ Vi-^JU 

^Ir^ ‘-^**^ l 3“:’^-^ ^•^‘•'’^^ 4i^5lxj 1^ \J^ !?^y 

1^1 jfi^ 4^Lvjiil \J^j^ dS 

%t^j^ IcX^ ^] y *2^i5 

^ULu t^ils-^ ^liw t^r^* 

J ^ I,_cju^l ^A« ^ ^^mj3 L **^/oA^ 

^"2^1^ AXLi^i^ Ij c-xIaJI^L) 

it}^ ^ 1 ^ sXxy^ Lm^J<S (^1 j\ 

V,,^^am) S^lsj J 

^dy>^ w.^5^^jl^.US t^Uil c^AMtX.’^! J 

^Ijl tXxJ i^t jLU*ij J^s %Cijf\ ) 

jy^ <xj5l^ y t>/«T L-Xii ^hj^ cXUJI^U 

^j-ass^ t; Vijj^ } «j^j 

^ X;^l <— u-CUil^U sa<i 

* ^ ji> j 



{ ) 

4S^ c«Xjo ^<yj J6 ^ ji3 i3^y 

^'ij> c^J^, LjJ>T jUXj Wlj) 45j-ei XJ^Tj^ c^ 

^S| ‘1^^$ ^‘1 ^ ‘^"y’ 

A.Xi»v^;> ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ t^' ^ 

Xd^T^l ^ SrO’vl'' 

;s<Xjt j^UlL^ j ^la/« i^ch ^ jkij^i^ 

^ t ti.fi Lo J^i ^lUtXi^ ^ L-5^|^ ^ 

\j^yi;^l) L:;i^i3jl 

ci^lc XtS^^J j^y^ iji^ ^ItU-^ Xi^lj 

Is-^I^-I sSy ^b s^jJ^ Si^S ^1;^ ^ 

J*-* } *k^}jh ‘^^'•5 oH^’ 

ti-^l Ai^fcX^ 

jl &S c)JkA«^ l^yxX^ AXtU 

I &S 1^ yb \jj.iti(SMt c-CL< Asi^j vj^^ |V^ 

tXit3t^ 1^ cViXi^Au Axii Aa.^S tXii^Aw |*.$Vi£>.^ ^La». 

ut}/-? cjIt^ ^ I; <-r5/*y vi)^ 

Xt3^^ vJ^ Ai^ti^ tVJjLt^ y:J^y 

*^j^iaa/o ^y,£2s:i^ 45«^J J*^ ^ J J^ljt} xyo 

^ ^j|^^tU.awl ^UaLw A$ J^T Jd y 
4i^'^ Xi)^^ X^lcB^ 1^ jUp^ 

ty ^ v^A.f- a-o.:>.) ^jUaL« Jy^^ %dy %^jj\ 

y Axi^j ^jl^^ ^A .. %y 

^Wl ^y3 ^jjJl^lI^ ^^Uai*« wT^^Aj^*! iS 

A^^Ai^ h y^^'**^ ^^lt^4«AA»^ ‘^,«3 yyJi 



( 1*1 ) 

♦ liyj J I ^Miwi^4V.i 


1 ^^i<s 4 <»;5fc y ) 1 

!jd Jdj'^ 1) ^L'k.Lo ^[jLj^^xfi ^^tJLu/ J*^ <S».^ajin 

1 ^d/X i«»«5t^X/0 ^xX j] CXXlj» 

^ Lj ^ «3 ^ i3 '^’‘ 1^ ^^^x.1/* ^5 u* cJ ^ L. **-^AArf ii 

4.!>^-^ t_^^p«c2X^ }^« ^ Vi«j[;^ L..^^ '^It*^! jl 

!,y.. AIaW 

C»XL^ ^jVxaw) ^ <Jl^vXl3tl-k.« 45 ]«X*iXm<) ^ tXX l 

*3^^ V^kls^ dy-^y, 

^ ** .. — ^ 

^ y ^ Jy^^ IlXXjI y <3 y ^SjiU ^ 

jJ«^j L-S^ 1*^ ^xkjk. y jjha 

C^^Lm 3S^^ L^UajL V-^J)^U ytX'}t^^xyc \x.^ ^ 

jjtyjj^^^AiO ^ ^jS liaj: )y'^f“J^'i(*^ lVX/u> 

^pX3 y ^Ix-Lo JSjIii L-^-UJl -^lli:^ \j 

V_ ^ ^ 

1^ ^^il:k. L-CLo \;y^ c > X iM JUJ*^ L«XU> 

45^1^3 C«CLo y 'Axsr^ \y J Li^^JUk/^ ^ycj^ 

dj^ yj^ vj^'^ 1) eJ^ 


Cl^^li3 y AAxisj Jsluf ^jUblui Ail^ ^*1 y 

Jt^ ^ y KSL-^ ^^ s \y &ix!j J;j^ tiy^ 

y ^ ]j ^mCIaJI %J^<S<< SjXm* 

I^IaW \) ^ 

;icX*«T j ^3 ^^ixS ^^mSjS y \:Jy^ c^T^‘1 <ii»XL<JI ^U 



( fA ) 

^ Jkiib ^y, dy 

^Xli3 jd ^dy J^y^ t>lji^ife ^ 

6^^ :^J ^3 yxxib j^l^LUc^ J.^i ^1 

(Sxii AxIHj ^ ^y ^ ^y^MKj ^ 

I; e:^:5yT 

jX^axkJ ^ &,S,Mi t5 ^ tX-vw 

t^j^] ^xiykj AA^Iaa/ ^[Ix/C ]j t.__aL L ^ dJx3\ ^'Ij ibU-lIj J 


ci^J^ {^y'"! ^s..2j».!^ (SiAxlsl^ ^^lis S.x^ixt 

^UoLm ^biiuj u tXy’^j-^'^ Li-^iU,<» j ^ 

^^ix-o-L|l ^'-ial-aj ^ X r*t^sj <SX/M (^1 ^LkS y i^ctXX^Kj <LV.^lcXS^ 

*5/^ 1^ yj^laA^w ^ ^^M*y ^1 j**^ y Ij 1^ 

^jllaLw h Kyy*' ^ %i}J d^^y ^1 iXxxSjt 

yxxj \j jx)S xj»i|^ jl yj^-^'^^y ^.yy j:y 

^li*«jjkljii ^^jy}si'i ^ ifXy C^^xxs: ^ 

* kili ^ 3 ) y^y-> ^v>;;l 

sJx^ Ux;l 

cjXo sS I j * yj^y}^ C^ilaLu y^ 

jjLckX-Lu (b^^Lo ^y >(,[^yy.^ 


C^sr^’ C^y 'i^yy ^^jy h J^t 

Ci^^t3 t— Cl/o ^ 

^J\t!y^ Vii«^^ ^^y.rOjSiJ ^iXycS J i^r^ 1^ l^"*^ 

^y>X>Xy^ ^ C»i^ih/0 ^,i**^^^j[ , ^ 

)j jsvjl^* tx^ \J^y^ ^ iX^xj-'^3 J 


tXSiXyX ^] (JlK*’^'’^^ l)^"^ ^ 4jh;^ 



( ) 




^jliai>i#» ^5*^3 

1 ^) iS t^.l ^\j 


Jj-6-S^ t^l ^ 


^ tV>a» ^ ^/Ir: ^ 

^ C— N J cXa^> Lw 

^•)^l ^ t ««^A.I.m» l ^L<g ^IaJIs''^ L- _f ^L.A*^.^ ^ A ^ I 1^ ! 

^*uW aJib tXXxy U-i|^is>V 

^ d^UJI ^y**»y9 ^y ^I cxJoLo 

j] <k»jW-vL> ^ ^yxMsj %(Ss.9 v^Tvb ^LI^Ia*/ j 1 1^ *- -^gj^ 

^Ldk. |i^-> tXo*.^) c-«ft<L^ ^xsj ^Ia^a-u*.j Is'^l^'l ^ L hT-^j 

Vi^XU] Ij m ^ OkJ[f 

\^^j ^ tXwlj 1^3 ^Lufliw^ ^1 ^ ^ ii ^ y|^ * ^ 

\j^yyc yl i-'U-Jj j ^ i^cVd..! Jl^yj 

tx^Aw ^ ^ 

jbj^ 

(^Laliwl K^yj^ ^ ^Ual-w tXi^Iti 

^ CL^Atyj^] ^ ^ ^ 

\^Cij^ jd iS txhy jJja-MM ASyy<» v:;!;^ 



( (“f ) 




jk ^E,.' ,1 ^ ^ 

^^■<] ^iSbi^J ^=F'l’t < 5 :.I-'i'Ui CL‘^=r'y 

jjl^j^-lal/*^ L^VA-vu' L<3| O ^ -Au.L.y-l ^.l£:'ljv‘if| 

^ ^ijj C-^ 5:3 J^*.^Nrr^^,llaL 

j(S s»^ 2) Us»<i^' ^A-'® ,,i « ) /“^ tA'i-* ♦■-' t3> vo ^ ».<Ni^> itAj^ 

f / w <^ > ‘ (^,. y ^ ^ 

c,'' l*i*y'l J'-^'"' ;'-lr’j a:: c-.-^i J"“ (^•'V'^ 

O^w ^Vil ^ ^ jl 1^ •" L *A-\'v <^.X?s. kj 
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^^Ak) ^ I ^ r- J *f-^ /r* yXS •. *'^ CxA‘yO ?i<Ju. 

liili ^t-^^;! isJ^ j-jljj 



( ) 

cx.v^,;T U 

* Jk.'U.i L ^yx.^ ^ ^la>t3 ^Ua;5w ^ djJyA^y:^": ^ 

'> 

Liijl 

<^J .0, SL.^*iO M*J ^ ^A^iJ 1 «> y ^ 

A.oT ^::’'‘J^ ^'t Jl^ e/^v**^ 

— c ^ 


u;^' 

..,ui 


I, .u 


b ^ ^ib CL^'^ j y^V^'- 

^^Xytj ^iS.J ^Awl^ ^ b* (i*»X1/<5 

«- ^ ^.)b!K-'b>.J <S.i».^ (V*^*^ y*^ -? 

^ L- ^*-^ ^T. ^ ^bvl-c^-’ ^ 1- *L^5 >»* L-*1^4i«.Xb) ^l.S'^b|'.4« 

;; 

bsil* 1 

ibs:' ^liw JU 5 I 4S.S Jx^^i\xib 

— ‘ ' ~*- 

KmS-^^ t-J)T ^ tXw ^1 ^yXiy^^ l..X/'0 ^ ^ 

b y<^ >•“ ^ ^ ^ y^'^iSi>'J^^ 

yw,y^ ^ 

iS^t ^b’ SS ^y 

4^.$ <S.s^i ^jbL lib (J^ (^r.J^^J f^xAjy<SxJ 

L^^bsk. ^Jti ^Sy:^} y^} j iXlUfj} ^.i^yX^^yy^ 4>1 JjtXcub ^ 

'&)j.4>.St> AS ]y^\ J^,d ^ ^ jJi. y,^^ ^ tXi. ^ 

# Ci^iib fi>.xy^ cX,'] ^A<^C^5 ^ y^b^lib 



( 1*1^ ) 

^Avo t_oL\£l.^ ^ tXCo cXaXma^o ^ L •*^ rr*. ..^ ’’Y'^''? 

(JaC jl L^S'-^^ ',^J ^*** ^ 1 

I^^^v-Xau) ^ LSy^-i 't(S>^'> Ciy-^ J^..^y ^ 

i 3 ^ * 3 ^''^'^^ l\J LpTl^ AlaliU/ 

^jlXvv. ^ (• jJJ^Aaw ^ J^J % 

c ?'^-’^0 1 ^' (_^’ ^v.ja.jlj 

<3U/« L^jI 


<i'^ l*^j 4 | 


^-:k:^^^i ^i> (^’'^ ^^awjcXAJI) l^/o ^ 

■ —V 

— u 

j] j i jjUi ^5L< y=^‘ y, d-^Hai-w^ 

t ** s VjiLvu y 1^1 ^^VaIa 3 v&J I ^ cX^» ^ y^9 

C15c:^*-»" ^ i^i^ yy^M {y^} y Ij y:^\^y jA-'i^^^tJ yj^ 

i>miL->yj y 1^^ XfcAxAUs t3 y ^ <aj 

^^AAJ y Lsy-^ yj y ^ 

‘^■'^ y ^aA/o yj"^ eu^^i^aJo 

Jf-jai/o j^lLiw Ij^^ilUo 


^ W-S^ i3>iv^i^3 l^o) (^^A/o ’jil.w 



( i^r ) 

L_ *1 ^.l^J <S.S Jil.5^-^^ 4^^ L ■ S 

cX sv '0 Cll? 

^>,'^^vV.J ^O 1^“’ tJ' 1 ^^IsiIaw C 

l’;^ c:^S>l o^.H' •; J-^ J;‘'' fVy 

] ^1, **-^ Jh (,^^'3i»‘^ 1^ J ^^^■^ C.^X' ^*'' > ^ 

' ^./6.JO t ^ if-l" .,' lc»A>WW 4 , I 

• ti.'- '-' Vy > -/ • > W 

'j\ ‘^V"' L‘ lr^<j! 


o'“^'"'- c-7'''^""’^ e,>’ 

♦ ^A.<w I * -—■ -^ 




>7" 


-.-.V' x^f> 


,i!=l 


t /. 
, w b ‘'*‘-^ 


4 t • * 

•.:j '--'■‘'M j^rfj-: 


ij>j 


C^" 


■) cyyjl 




'; (3^ '^^^-;’>i>^> Jj-’l , ^..j- 

U— SS\k^O''f^ 
h'<^ i5v^=r^ 





t'*; ^ 

jijj 


b 

L-^ 1 k- ^(/O 

l::^ 





1 

> 


1 ^ 


^Xsj yJX^ 

.. ^ 


Cl 


X. yib 


yxj 




>7v^s^^ 

S'^3 


jyih^'^ h 

> • 


.^lULo 

C'' 

S-X.9 1 
^ y 

VI.,! 

Y 

\,x^5 



j,ki ^1 tXii ^=^ ^:^yXyO !; t^'y e;' j 

^f'^' ^ oV ^ \JL^::t:.j< Jyilh t^Jlc j Oi 

I — 

]j Jlw ^ y7’^^'^:’A‘ 

; ii y^''^ ^ iAaw ^^^^SLXj 

A’ 3 J^}-^ 3 J 3 M t/-‘^' I ^ ‘^**y 

•-^ TsKI K ^1 ^ tX.'0*^ yj'^Sr^^J^XAW ^J.iji 



j] 

i3,,"i.J Vi,’ ^ I ^J) ^ 1 <^.W>iX«y ^ii) ^ ^ 

Ji} ^ <3.-^iijt^j ^'v..' i^AXiSj !' J^~ * 

Jv^c'jj--* ^>'’-^:| Xj ^UJ U* JvAJv^IJvj! 

^I^AiAi-JiJ ^J|]|^Xii^|^i'’0 ^ K '^l— '«C« ^ i^\*j ^ 

:X. ^^yX-O ^ 

/ 

a-Lo Li>! 


diL ^ ^ ^ - J ^«(^J ^ ^ »v.''iiii^ ^ 

wJ'V' ^ ^ojiA-ad..* ^l.'IT''^ ii/O/l ^vW^iA-J^iS) £<3 cJ^ ixf-’J*^ 

, T^viJS’'’^ )v.^ 'O L nii ^ \iiiAJ ^ ^ S ^ \<J!m»>^ '* ^J*i'»»^ V**!**^'^ '•-22". 1^ ''Jv.Wbt ^5 Ui 

_'U 

^,Ia4:.j 1 ^yJI ,^'^Jkii.o ^ <A.<>1 ^ 

(fL,X.A5 .)V.l2l.W^ (A-XAZTT. f> Ai i. VA» vAi '♦ ^JtLf bAt^ i I -^L.X.)I 

A-’i ‘A.*.^:'^ W 1^ cA^l 

L-*^ vO Jv:s>>. ;| cJVx-’ ^l^r'^lLu} t.S'^ Lli^^^A 

A^-^t ^'x3j ^\xL<> ^ Syji^ sS ^ t^^A 

}j ^«.rs'®ll.^) j iX^] J.x:s^' ^Ual^i 

.>'.> ^•='*'-1-' Hii'j ;.J J ' J •ij’*-’ 

* IJ J ^ ^ 

^ 

^A^‘ A->.sr^ JIaa; 



( ) 


|.dicU;U’ 0^ f. S<ir^-> j' 


c^ii^ 0^7 

t^M>SL/t> ^y^ ^J' *»i «ii^-^^‘* 

yy^L/O c\-'lt^».^ t^y:^ ^ h ^^-csJL-o 

li^tX^Awl ^U/0 jj3 ijy^ iJ^.'Jkilj.jJ 

L-.>^'-^-^ ^HiIaiW sS jsji,^ Jil^AU 

|J^ <3L$ I^-US vJ^ d‘-^'^ }t^ dy’^ 

y ^ tXi2-^3 1 ^ ^ {2y>y^ ^ J y ^ ^y 'y^y^ Sr^ 

J^\.*u.f j <AX ^p> ^ yi SS cX>tX.X^U4^t fXJ 

y^ ^y*^ y^^%^ s***^'^^*^^ ^is^y\<^ (S.xj 

J^AJ *ir^ J U-^^~ <IL^^ }it^S ^ki>. 

yX^^^fSXib g^:^yX/c jl ^7>1 

Ij {y^^y^ ^ li^'l-x/c cVXuM Jl yy^j^y.’^^ 


JUI^! Jlli ^ JU^ ^^Ai y^ U ; LH^rsr: j 

\j ^^Ualu) sS i^yJ LfcX^i^V^ iyK^y^j L*^^I.N 

^ aiiUj^ 

^ f^i:f**j jdt ,.Ci.JL’ Ci..^A ^^^{jJlL^k)» 

J)J Vi^.^ki^^^J ^JJ-^ c^^-CkS ^ ■ 

dy^ jl^Lo ^J;.J^{,i^- AS 



( t*- ) 


^ 

<^'5; i.^i^'o^O ^*^V 

^ aiUi jyXc J*'*'?'^ K SlyCyXji iXxji^Ltj Sxj 

^Uly)j^5 ^1 ^M>.' ^^L^Jk.] ^ c3yol XXZiS (j;^/<»JI>ww ^ 

Ujii»s-'t3^j )j ^ ^ ^^x**j^^xSb xS (\^ ^j| 

J^' 4^ <;^ V-iS'*' Cl/^' (^^^'^""'■^ t5-'U>-> 

, i^k-' ^^Ic.VxA^«| i **^^l,> t^-'^-’ / Jk^L* ^i/<U.J 
J y V*y yV'* •' • Ly y v> 

Cly^Au) 

e/»'^v ^y ;J.A^ U^;:»wLo 

'^j 1 c wV^ ] cA^^JI^Iau ^^^ 2 s:''l 

^ItxJ (SXamJ ^ ^ J>>X<0^i I ^ iSii^yXX^^ 

dli**'*'*' c^*^ (AXii) ^^I-AapU ^ 

A/VA-' ^^..'’0 <— I^A-ma^I '^y^.XMij.S ^ 


^sUa-'l y l:>£UoI Ciy^ ^ iyj^’^y\ 

t - w la j ^ySy ^ d^^'***Tl^ ^AAXicX^ c\A^ 

^yi^ujS i^y^y^ \J^r, c)-'*'^ 'Sdy'Oj^ Av-^iii^J 

^1 j cr^^^ja t; 

^^Hal^w 6^ t3J^O I ** ^ xu.Vi Ij ^>d«v>; dS ^,21>.>\A^ 

^ \y^ i>A^* y r^l iS>XXa*^ 9 ^y^. 

4 ^ <; gsr^-l ^T ^1 L-r|/-’jl ^ 

iXXMtySiJ tUty'H^ \,^^/*^ ^ 1 SS 

^Jlc XiLo ^ iXi^yS «S.!2;a^5U U^ jio\.^ ^1 

Cy-^kki:^ iS l:::*-^^^ U.-i 



( ri ) 

^ 'iiS Vi) ^ 'i«MA^< ^1 ^f'ii"? i«i« 

^‘l)JK-^^ ^'^^'^^'^ V. ^/t' * 

?<|^vi!) <1^ ^2i,.*A«A-^l i>,/>.JiU^ C»iCL< ^ <^iiiS.^^^J 

I i^ c ^ iScj ^ ^ c3 ^ ^ ‘^' ^ ^ t3 C-<''''<*'^S‘^ ; I K^ ^J 

L:>3''i5 v.i'^-^^^ 

(Jk jikxi 1 Aa-<.v*.i^ vi/y*^ 1^ Cj (S^ i-i v-^ 

jy ^ ‘-V'’" ^ ^ 

O Jk-Ct ,.ii. ‘■.ji) 'Lv>^*m .Llr::'^?* V«3^-^ 1 13 

{JjJ y •- 07 ^ ^ „ „ *' ^ • 

)j L^jjo jJ.il 1 ^S ^yyj^j 

Aiij^ iSx^]yi ^U/<3 ji^7 juw ^ <jk.s 

A-C"l ^ ," cX-j"-^ ^ 

^ cXi li ySMj'Sx^ V,».,Saa^ •^^ J ^1 ^ l*l^ /<Ajsi.. 

O'l^' Vi)^ Cl-J^cJ ^ j Cl?^ t-*^ J wS ,1 ^^-'cXlj |»^0 r-^"'®) i^-^ 1 fc} 

* L n* *.^^l J^''^'^ }j ^ V»»X.I/0 i^lAJU-i.JLl/0 f\j.J Jy^ 

/ 

S*Xy< Li^J ) 

^,xLuo ^T^’Vv^ jl ^y J^ilj Jl^ 

o'^^ 

lii-'tiu ^ I jjA.i£iaX* ^cc-^u.^ llaA. ^ 

L..,Sj^ jjViaLu sS 4JtiU 

^jtXiLo &$ <X.; ^ cX^ V^^lc 

^Au ^ yl fJ3^ /Lxij ^y-Xj 

A.L&..^^'I ^ tXi,^ Lil-^^«3 ^.Xawllj ^ ^L^yJb ^i/Xljy 

jCi JUjtft ^c h j^lfcX-«»A''0 



( rA ) 




J^] SS ^jxljt^ -^vlr^ y*^ 

J^] j]^:^ S,i Jj.j ^jj ^U^^cXijb ^jJI^^li 

^ ) ^l<X<aAj t3^* ^)tXl| 

^^Jj] y ^C^^\JjJy jyjk^ y 

y J^] ]j^\ sSsj y\ C^.S^ J 

a^jTaj vi^U 4:iy^ 

44 

|^^^jli/« ^ ^ <x.5Ci)^-I dxj 

J^^*t 

^!tX.<<a^ oU.^ ^]jS <SxJ y JkiU«^ &il^:? 

y tXi^ y t^Jy] tXU> j|^ %dy^ ^ j*J-^ 

Ciy^^ ^yj «tU^i ^!U1 oV-!; e^!;^ 

dS tV J tUJi> c-^U 

V^ J*3 ^ |*|^T jj tj.yia^/0 lV^ y’l/*^ 

c^^*3^*I Ci-XJU aS ^j! 

Jla:-^*! ^^t>j l-Tj^ 

^T I^J^Ai^J j] lySy ^y/<^jti dS Cijy'^ Cf'T^ 

^ Vii»Xi.-« A^tf l) txia/oT' 

yi^ifi ax& Si.^yx^ i,s'y*** 

cirS’* n/^J '•^3) j^J Ci«*«J iii^j 

AA<a^ jy^ y^j^ Vi^]^Hi^»5 J*?/* ailiwUu 

,^^laJ«*M A^ls ^ aia^l^ ^l^psu^l AjCmo y 

ja^a ^ L g-^la^^ ^ o»3^ 



(rv ) 

iSjM jjjUaI JjI jd 

^ tXi ^l,OkA-w ^ 

— j, 

tviJci j|UIj1 4^ 4 X ^*3 ti^ji^iy/c ^;^«lajLu 

tUs^ ^'•ku *3jj 

^ ^ 4^ ^jix*>iA*kL«k.j 

1U> ^Uj cTj >ii3/ j^^y U^*^Ir-J* 

V- __J -I, 

jj idJ^djd ^jU^‘2U ^ji jij Ij^I 

(XXJLiu^ ^ S^Sjlm^^^SI^ ^XSiiti &»yX**i *— 

^*3 Sl^A ^43 

43^as^ ^ ^ # <xil xli? ^1 

43^^32^ (•^(j^ cXa3c^ ^ 

^XMOb. (^/^'**^^ xjuvJuS l^/oj 

jiy^lyi. d-6sr^ ^JUaLM i3fcU>jj;^Aw 
AjL^JIam j i^nir a^*^ j i3^-ft*^ ^t^lrss'^ 1^ 

^jj}y:s^^ j^\ ]j «X6.s:^ ^ ^ ^iJji 

Lii^ljil ^yS^ jd j;^*^ 

AJuMjf^M»^i3 C^/y^A. jl 

jCii y^l ^jJlr^i C-Xl/o 

^ jJI djUi L-^ v-5^ Ci/ 

lyl !; ^1 oy ^*3 
cxi*^ '•^H^y y 

Ci^<^l(3 ^^y>* ^0^ *^<^y i^yXsuc k X$ 

> ,# Uu ^^^iklioO 1^ ) 
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aLauI^ <x.j[auj.^^1 ci^4>22^ )y^ '} ^ 
^)f** j ^>1?^ Ail^ 

(*irv^ c^-^ 

AA^Iaw 1^ UbXLo ^ j> lJi»Jj AJma# 

^**» ]j ^ )i;2>yO dy^ di^^-) ^ ^s^' 

^^TU <si ^ 0*^0 j ^j] 

1^3^ 

U-^v" i±>l^ c>UaLw 

^^'dl) -^Uc C»XLo d^ 11LJ^3 ^ssi^ 

lt^*».I SS> C:^) ^ ^ Cl/^***^ (j^ 

ilAO^ e^y^^lr? vt).^?* diJj^dJ |i^ 

*^:!»5/^ fy**'y^Jy*** vi^V^ ^-m^-:’ ]; 

Ad^l ^5^3t^3 v^Lo/o^^sr^ ^jUaLulj d^< ^^g.<axj j 

dXiJ^ ^^*1 

^^dH^Xc d«5r^ w, ii„,A/« ^^^4u.6-fiwj o^'viS-X 

L^l^Jjj Xdo. dJU^^^^XtiOK 

dA ^^^,X.*<*^ A . J ^U.J AJwm dy-^^dyo jl t^ A 

<UO 1*^*1 (•^e/ cb^ 

0^5 2uUk«m«^ j J ^A» J^SI |dAit ^ L r.^..u«^ 

c-XLo di ds^**^c--'d^ jd cb-i^ 

I; ^ Ji 1*^ e/:l*^l 

^I)^ LU-ufcA^ ^ ^sm 4 jy^ jd^jj d^^o 

la^ 1^ ^U«l^ ^ jyL Jd]ft^ cXx3 ^ J>^dij*> ^ dXkM^,^ vi/i^ 
o^ ^lar^ ?sl-X u ^ ^1 

^Jy dJjfc 
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jjy 

yj^jjd 1 IJ ^J.AA^,'XJ y 

— *• »- 

(i/ir? ! jj ^ <«^*****^ ^i^oJ-bw ^ 4^4 jI jilLwl v::>t^«!as‘^T 
e;«^ (i/*? vj^f j (^’v^**^^ ciT? ci^ 

‘^’‘^erJ ‘^’liT? ‘^ctJ Lr^^u;^ flnHii/^ 


V^AwlcU^^cXi^Uw^ y*> ^ 

clt; ‘--^^“'li;^ vi^ln^' e/ 

ur^;^ c/^ c^ 1^ I V ‘^V 

v-r;^^ *5^’ cV^I ^jjib jA^ .jz^xj^ ^ JJ^j^ 


cUs:^ <U j\a^ Jd J^o] ol; ji 

K^jyMi tU^ss^ ^ 0*wl dy^^ v^UaLw j^Uxo 

i i'i {. *^J^ L ^llal^ Ij 

v^^Lm*U ^ u:>^V. 

tUss^ ^ 1*^ 

js:^ ^Uaibw ^;UjIj ^ ^ jj] jm^j KjzAib I; ^ 

u;^ v«5V?^ 

viT? or^)^ y Jy^ e/^^>‘^ J->' 


cs-^***! *5;lt5 J^^l uXU^ (j^-**^ 



( ) 




jxU j] ^tj| j\ 




Ji^ ^ C#’^A«) O 

# iJUjuuj j 


<S^ ?jl^4^lj Ji 1*^ (^ 

^i^UjIdi yj^S ^UJ (.sJij jd ^JIjt <S*J dj^ v.s^akLi JU j\^ j 

# fcXil &Ia^ jI ^ 


^jJI Ijlyi- ^ J uXU 
tJi <i/«U> ^1 J,ji/« ^jjl^ v^Ijuu) y 

V; r*- 

U^iku Jxj ^ tU^ ^ 

j JUm (j>AiD cycX/o y>:^^ ^1 

^ i **-« “^k>/0 ^ J^XXjk AXmaS ^ilj!^ ji^ ^1 AjI-oJUm ^ 

kfij (A<X ^JjzjiA/p yjkifel,«lw^l^3rJ 



( r-r ) 

1; j *yr^ c;i^ j' j 

«^'t3 vJ^* 45^ ^ «^’/ U^V 

jui jJiL t^!«3 I; j) Ci;-? *^^^'**^ Vj;^AjJatwM 

# ^i^ 4«<j!L 3 jl -5^ 

c:-J^ 45 ^ e;^^' 

AJua« ^O ^1^1 ^oS ^1 4 ^'jT 

CUtX>« 4^ ^ J ^ 


rsla»4)U jdJ jl cVaj ^*/***^ C*/ J^isr^ c-AA*« 

JX^j ^ 

>^‘^V ^ d^ ^lyL^ ^ ^ «t>i.^iX:sr? ^ 

^•1 4^1*> ^L* ^ tU«^ (^.*^1 c^*^ 

i^i4X<«T jl w-^is-? yjzJ^ 4^ 

{^ifji/o ^ y v*z^-* ^jwxw ^4> <x!w aJL^^ u«J!a^ 

«c3l; jl iX^u 

*~S'}i^. 3 '‘>J‘ CS^ «^!>®'^ i Ci-^y ^JUj jJj ^ ^JtL!»43lj 

^Ir^ X >^V^’ V-5'V.^ J '} 

\j ^aIooJI^j) ^,<xll ^UaU« yjUaLw 

Jt^ CL^U <JLiUJ];)i3 X <^]y^ 

^U*4*kAi^ ^ AXo# ^43 ^ jJUj JtX 



( r-r ) 






e/^v *f=?H J“^ 

^ 45jJ JyC- \^Sy*** j] ^l-W» 

^IkLw ^ j] KSjy** !; ^1 

iX^ ^U ^Um ^y ^^jahkj \j Ov-^^ 

^X«.t^T s^Jx^ t!/^***^ 1*^ *^y- !; *5/ 

cJJlsr^ jjlj jyc V^i3 ^ 


vXAj) 4^ XXSS^ (^i '^**** " *^ 

•5 ; vj!;*^ i*^ 43 jj d];*^ ^cA ^*3 S^/^ 

^ i^"**^^ ‘^t^; lii I* *5/^ 

^^^^XofcCk. ^ L **_^4A^Jg^ OijjJkA*#^ CJL?^ t^A^ 

JLm jkjo tviUj yJ^i^^j jd lii^a j jj jJ 

a-i ^)j\ yx> xslX^ iX^ Jy^^j 


Uy^ K*^y^ i^yX^ y 

y .^4)^ ^iU ) jLililj y^ 

^UaJUu jXJiJ j] AajUo IjIajI ^y ij^^l 

\j:^ 1 ^ J\ l^Uo jd ^ 

aX-^ ^^^■4» A >.<i.;;>>MO ^^jXajujs> 15/^*^ tXii^sO )^4^L«Jbj JJwXilj 

;sljL^ I^/o a 5 uJi^l c!^ Ijy ^ <v^l 



( n ) 


# J^X^ cV<CC tXfcl ^ ii s . AA:^Lui li^l iS iixsj 

— n- 

A^I^I tjjy jjji (3y *^U * ajjj^AAW ^_^U. 

jLi c>-<^l Jj-i-* l;’j^'l*<3 (>*I jjj Wjj'j 

(3'^' Miy^y^ C'-^ i'-ij ijj'y^ ^aIIo ji ^i^S) ^ 3 

Ov^ ^}j^j j Aia^^ Vii^ 

*‘*i*“; .SjJ iS j\^ Ji\j 

vJj^J/0 ji^ v*;^j^I ^ jiUwJilxj yjjUaJUw l ;* ^ilaij u* tX^ j] iS 

dJS jU^Li t/laA-? (*;^ jt^ ) 

^lib j*^ L ^1 ^ tXicA^Lu^ 1 ^ 

J Oj-X> jy^ JyOX/C 0^.1; 

^\Sb %(S^ j\^}j*** L-J^^ ^UlU tXy^ 

(jOyO^ L— iUail l-J^-L^Ij ^ <IU^.L5» 

<i/ir* cl)“^ Jy*^ ^ * 

C-AJy ^ «?r:' v-Ji^3 Cy tXxib 

j iXiJi ^..xis j] gS ^JJi i,,,„ 


^ aJ,3^ AjJxil kjU ^ 


tVi|^ ^‘IcI jyO^ %tX^j, las-^ljkj jl^Ai y^\c. ^J$ 

^ (^>? ^^Ji )jj 4 *^J !; Win^ 3 


JL/ * tXiIiw^K440 


# iXjyM^J Jjii I 



( r- ) 

iS ^'1 

t^S uj>j‘A?'^ tVjb ^/o 

^ L **-^Au] c\x^4«k,/0 iJl^AxJ^l^jk. 
^*,^***d y^UalAU Lf'oS.^ ^ ^jLXam 

1^ f 1^ 9JLu ^jT >lt^i^-l c^dXA£ ^«3li3 

y *-^'^^1^* '^••' -? (3^* <JLAJjua. ^Uj] 

^UJI ^3l cXX^^l tX^ ^ xlII^^S l^i! ^J^£:L s]jX^ ^ 
c^iis ^ 1*1/^^ jH^U/o c-Ty^^ (i/-*^*^* ^ 

^Lr? (i;^ J^j*^ ^ !; 

Jjj j*^ (j/'*^ j c-^l*Ayt^ jiL5»4ilj 

# c^A»] ^jJ ^I J^I A$ cV^il*^ 

cV^AW dS ^ ^ 

l::.^ e/-‘^ vi^^ ^ cVilys-? ]j ^»;T d ^s6 ci^-^as^I 

^ i|_^ C i- < ^ cViXAt^ 

# law <K.U1 Jj^ ^JWl y V. ^ <*•!«=*- 
AA/o UlLI 

J^I ^ JT^ 
cVAAaX^ AAyS ^jyX^«3 I; jij^' ^ TS^ \J^1(^ ^ 

cJ^ ^ 

^ c— ^ JuixSI 

b ^ tV^.' oVl^^ ^ cXiA^J 



( ) 

^ ^UaU«^^^lx/o fS l^jtX i^loljcl ^ 

1 j^4»^ k::j\s^ ^yy^^ l**^' 4te'®^lyl yJt ^ 

^UslLw iS yj^^^'**'***^^* y'i3 ^ ^^iiLLw iS 

tl^yi sSjj {*/^y^ 4 . d^‘0'^'*' 

-—■ U 

LjT^i);! j*Jai %c3J^ii 

j] ^ gO ^ ji3 ^ L/^j^. ^ 

Jji ’;‘^r^ 

^^1,«JLuAm^ VJli^vfcwl ^ ^IXaW KmSjy^, 

C^l dj^ j\y^ <i^.Ui ^ x> j/c\i ^ 

tuyi ;itA*<|;i3 c-TJ 1*^^ Lll-^sr^^ti Asr^J U 

^1 U iid^Sj* 3 1 ; ^Si dj4jh^ i3/ 

^Ua« ^ V ^ 

]j vJTj C-f5 C/^ v,ijulaJ ^ 0-4ujJ-^ U 

^^tV/o KKj l;crj ^ Jlxl^! ur;!^ ^ahJ^I 

jj)0^3 j cVjI^^ v^ji^K ^ Lj'tXcKjv3 1^ g »)cK^ 

L t^il L-T]^* 

iS jiUi 

jljiil iS tt''^*“ '■^ ^ li/i' vi!;*-a^ ^1 

^ cS^l^ ^^^y^ yj^Uai*M \iy^j jt} ^►kiAj (^IXam 

oL«^tx-o s^S^jd ^ iU^s:^) i^fcVoi. 

^ ^Uu» ^ t^)*3 Vi^Lvs^I 

^1 ^*^Ual*M 

AJU«jt3 ^yy^ dy^'^ ^^UaLu/^ lit^-aJ^i ilar^U 
C^VXS ^1^1 UkA ^ 'UKaj^Jj^ ^ 

.^UjU {jty^ ) U'*^ ^y^jd 



j 


81..^ I 

•« I 

^yi aJ^JJ) ^iiltU-Sw iScU^ (mi-.^ 

^ ^1 ^ A}jiyj]j^/< i,j2iy>^] jy^iS^ sS ^ 

■ t , ** %i£)l» ^ l.d*ic Ij %j\ytJli ^ ^yj hy,>K?wLg 

43^i ^,^7^ O^ Llii^jti ^ 

\j ^ JkA^ 

Ci^l*3 SrO^ ^ L-S^‘*^<V^ jtH'^ ^U*u^dijb 

^^jJl >31^ LIl.-^*^ jl ^ *>, 7 - jiila. »tXb ^Ua» ^ j 
AjkfljiM* v*-Cl^l^!jj cy^ )y^ '^T^' 

1*)^ tXAXwIo Viiy^ 

iL^AMj ^ ^ c)"^^ 

U^aJl iu>^; aS Lll^^y I; ii^(#];y 

^#yu»*/o ^ 9 V ^t3 LIl.^A"I^^Jb^»u« 

i}}^ Vjr^^^T*^ ^^^^iJLUxlw/ 9|^t^ ^1 

fj/vi ^jI)} rf ‘J'*" ^ ^ 

j^^.jV.'^ jij3 \^\t)y^ } vi~x!ti*<* d4.i^l iJ^si^l 

(i/^ ^'***^ ‘X6.si'^ yl fcXXy^yj^j c^'^’t \Ji^AM.*u 

[syC CS*^jy)y ^J^j) y g*^l 



( rv ) 

^ 1^ iLclowj AcUw ^ g iUaLju ^^slfljiJl 

^^Lui? ^liflJL^wj t^lcVX/O ^ ^9ji 

^Iaw j^jSh. ^5^ IsiiX^ ?s|^ tXxj ^ ji^$cX/« (•'V^ 

;icA^jl i^lis-^l ^ jiU-»ail AL»U« Jljoi-ilj 

^dio 0-6^ ^iUaJU 

^ tV/ft.^1 ^ (*V'^ -J 

JL^ai^ Ot-V^ ^ jUs 

JkxJj laA^ Jilai^il 

^A.>« y>mm^y> >|^/ol jl s^tX<i {2^tX-^ ^li ^ . o i) ;| 

^ ^U.xL*# ^T ^ L**^xxkj 

>St^ ^I vs;^'^ Jj ^liss'^-^1 J.s:l 

'AxIj jj 3 I^^) ^ cjUe V^*?" (J^^ J[)^ 

Ciyys:^ ^'^U*** ^ f V* 

C^jJsi^xvtf <\XaAMi^ <3^4 «*/<o v^VkL, ^^J^j4**j ^ JkV/cl^^ Slclj 

•V/ v:^!;' I’ u^ ‘^’ it/"^ (iAO^ 

i^j-y JlLaJi^SI c:/^ ci^ j 

^ ^ . ■ -' " t, 

Ai-uissr^ OJ^ 4Xi)^*l cXxj 4^ 

O^T c-jyaj ft^f ^ jy^^ 


Jbli CS*^^ J^iUi UiJ^ # C^i^l 1; (jfJl^ 


F ? 



L-S^-?y J 

fjj^ L^y^ ^\j )j ^ltyA,A*.'0^*| y^ 

^Lc ^Jjl ^xiykj ^::^]JyC J; fji:^ Ir^J ^>1 ^ 

|tllc ^) ^Ual^w (J^J*^. 

^ t^^Uac ^ y*** 

k:ipj^Jj t^! ^ jjKx^ ^ y 

"— — t- 

^1^0 <Uk.S!h.|^^ ^ jlxi ^ 4_J)U« 

j tVol^O ^-o.xil ci>*3^^>^ ^fJaxj LaJ^i^;a. ^Stc ti->l 

0^*1/" ^ -? vV-? U^t^‘ 

jl^AM Jk,» -^j^/ol^’t ^jU^JtXiA 

# JUL^l JUi^ fc5J.;>l ci^rAx^ ^l^rs-: <*.$ 

I; * *^■^-^ 

j *}yJ ^ital^w v^JuX-d.^ (i/^ tX^-i^-l 

\ 1*^ 

us’^lr*'^ Jl^^ol 

C^X4*J ^ jJlj^U y^<} ^liXAMAA^ j 

^1 ^ ^ c^^l |»'^ Sr^^y^ ti/****^ c>U.$^Jj jjcVi 

J^il ^UaJU L-Xlww^O h V^ Jki^^ f*5r^ 

>UIr ^ d<^*"l U:iJ^ ^ la^A ^xc 

J Li^ *>^1 j J^l ^ 

^l^jy cM' '^l tX«)^ i.J>-*“'^ i;:^i5 j Vi^ixl.<ai ^JU5 ^ jjw^ 



( ro ) 


&S ^ (Jjl 

(•'^ ^y, ^iuu 

# ^ «>_ cUflXa.^ 1^1 t3^-^ 

s^/;«5 J=’J *>» 

^jJl ^U ^1 cr^^-llsj I; 

jJ^ ^^^iJjJixM ^jJl^^U sX^)j] ^ 

t^y>^ ^lULw ^ 

c^«o>x>< aI^Um 1^ c-i^^ 

Jl^^44^/o ^ h^y 

^jC \z^^6 jiy^} V*^^ ^ tV-^l ^ (J-ioi ^ 

^ j jy*^ ^y Vjji^^^ 

SrCr^ ^ilsrV^ I; ^ 4?^-> Ua^ oj j 

u^.-^ c^y ^1 j l*'^ v^li;! 

jVx^l y t!^J^Jyj ^jw-ili) iX^]j^ ^^iUuAi ^JjL^i 

y l*Jai j ^HJ^OfcL^af ^io^^NC ^^3 

^ IcX^ ^UJ c^A^ «-i^.tVd^ |Uc^»«3 tXd^l ^ 

ci!^ ^ ^^y^ ^■'jy sr^'j;' 
e/i^ !;j* J>^ >-«^ lii^yyV* us^ J'^i 

jiUj ^ ~ ,^^ t , V*jj« ^g^te 1 1^ jj*ar* aS 



( rt* ) 

o'-* i 

^U^^ar» u>A« «— ^ \^^'bj^ 

j^OaL/ «i J'^'°j<3^'b|*'~*j' 

jjiil) iSsjS ^jljl iS jJI Ij s.i^j 

)x ‘^;' t- Jh'^h-’-j 

(.j:,JJaL- Jitii^ij xKil ji, ^ ^ i ^1 

;1 ciAj . l::^U ^ia!Ie>Ui ^ILIm, 

J^ji* t-Xi-o JSijlij'jj ijUj 

<y^ ^llt^iX; jCuJ ^J£>.la:\i:■^ (•y crly^j ii 

Xjhj.>U.'_5 LIl^jJaL, XdkjjlAu^ 

S^j> ^JJ]i^X^i^JC U ^<iJ]j)lc 

y=^ xS}j idji law ^u: o!a*l«i ^ ^;u^. (^aib 

;'-»-^;a J Jijj Jl^xu,b^;^^ j.j^ uXLo j 

(j^U ^Ujjjxi ^1 

I'J* i_jT^-t^,fli ^ij b 

*ab^'aUj j <j^.i d^-UoLui fj^,^jj ,_fb xtxwlvy 

1 , g^'-'^ab i^ly Aliblcc ^^,i‘Sj jl Jj ^jJbSb 

(_ry j^boj^lAa cw.kL L'Lx^j , j Uj 

* ^ oV^- »-2-v*^y uj1;^v' aiiU jaj^l xI^jT 



( rr ) 

* *^Jji^ SrO^ SrOy? tJj.^lj )j aXU ^ 

j\ cJAJ ^ ^Ij^Xau) Kil^.0 jl^4Uj Ij C. ftj!^ jJby^ ^ 

^ ^ 

t**slx^ (*^‘^ T‘^^^t3 ^ CU 

f*l/V^ 

^ y^ *- ^ J^aI ^ l^y^l 9"i 

dSjui ^iikXS t^cA jdJiiuib jij3 # ^Im» ji^xtu/o j^Ual-w^ 

Lii^-^laLw XiUi*»# ^ ^ 

c ^ loUiA.? Ismkj l,*!^IIl\.c Ayl ^ ^ijiv.Uw 

1^1 ^J;I^UJ ^ J U~S"* 

t-XLo ^o];J .J>^ vji'iVolj J ^ySaiJl^ yj Jj ^jjUclj 

C~!J|^C jljJal ) Ou'jUa^ J)y ^ 

^Joi^ll J Jjjl ^^tVJlyv^U (_Sly> J 

»4^jT o*»iX; Ij (^■!‘^l ^JJU3lu/ stU^ci ^^^jiani.1 ^XmaI ^3l.<sAyMy J 

\j:^^jj ^-^cxll^U ^UaU 

v^V^j *^V^ '^V -? 1)^ ^ ^1^1> 

^'^>!/’^ ^^.jJow 0^-^ ^ ]jtX^ 

^115^*1 f^ji^ Jlc^ T^ Wj: ^ *iw l<Ai) ji Jyi(^ 

C-AM.^ ^) ^ ^/oU jd^Ju ^ CyU^ 

jUaij) ^^IrsriSljl ^ d-la^wl^j j»^|; j 

^'ii^J ^UaJLw ^ <jjLd.i J^iSX/C ^ 



( fr ) 


jglxil uXUj %\xj 

j!L^ ^UaLu# I ^llaJUw b 

^ ijtJUb ^ jj^iJbo 

tV-^s^ Cb-i^IaI) ^ijsi ^^^iXd>A.b) ^”' ’j? y 


\m^\Sj£- ^ iiU^i ^ ^ A*S cV^i (XXX>iW^j) 

^ (3^/^ ^)^cV-6.Jl>bel jjbx. 

t^**^uxAj ij^iX^Oj t-,,7^^ t-^K'^ L-Tj^ C»Xxj) ^j/ vi|^r-bt i«»slij^ 


^lt5^ obS^^*I L-r^lwJ^tJy>.i^l^ J l:>J|cX*j J 

X-'U-Lju j ^xxljj (^itj S.X*A*Jy^^j^ ^ L,*i^.iLLm \j CxXSb 
<Jl 5 cijblis^I cjUi <li^lj^3b ^^U-' tiiji ^ 

^ c^^iKi^yjs? y} 1— ^UJI 

vir-J I ^ I* bob l-**-^^ .N LI^-^'Ia«i 

^jl^I ^ )yo] i^jf^S t}^^y b|^il .(^b ^^jd ^ JykZU/< 

llljjuo tX)*^ JJo J‘ J cxil-ix? jsdl^ ^^jboJkjL ^'1 

%dy «bo ^sLi LZX-'-^y^ 
L, -^L^l ^bob * ^baL«^3 

y^tX-) ^4<>»sr^ ^ L ^,j^xlalM> yy**y J^'^y tXi.)^*! cXxj^f^l^l ^ 

,^UaJL« ^ J^l*^ «>ULbe ^ j^la/o I^liJls-^^x^! yxiiuy^ y 

b-Lc ^ J |j^^ y ^y't JJ V>II XX.fCjjC 

C^jJoL* |*bb43 t3^^i ^bxJtl ^ j W-5'^ *^4/^ J 

b^ J^' Jy) y i— <^b 

^ ^y* xxo/^A.)^! ^ b^l 

U| Jj ^ jCuJ c-JibL^;) iS Xxi^H «.JU/«^mo sSWxam ^ 

tX^/o tXX^yj 'kxU Jd b^l IJcX^ ^y ij; >bJ) 



( rt ) 




P 


v*)^^J ij<^^ L-^t-' ^j(S^]j.^i^j ^‘tAjlu-^ l-^AW ^llaLw 

(ji^AuljjJj sXt,^ j] ^ ^Uj 

jlj iS '^ j^.d j-)ty jt ^ I; J {i)^J^ *^'^’ sS 

Jx.^db 

jiS ) o-*u^i 

^ ^OoLv ^ 

^y ^^t>Il yj'iaiM* d.lA^^-1 cJT^jI L— ^la5 

H^* ^UaJLw ^ cyj^s^ ^ ^ 

C;jl^^ fcSJjb ^I^>ldiS| h 

^M, fA/c L„*l^Aiil jj.i(\ro y\^\ ^IJ^tJ L-S^*^ ^^■****^ 

^ *3^ JUw u^.l uJLii 

# ^Is A . J^; ^JljiJUwI j^] ^t3 

cXX^ c;>y u«^la5 ^1^1 

^^Ax/O L ^id^ ^ 

# |iXa^ V«ii-^.w| ^'dJl ^^UsIaw %i}Ji ^ 

^Uq-Lw i^iX'L-o cij i3 ^’1 tXx-‘ -jt ^^iiiliw 

C^ljJt^JUwl m>lXi(ai»jl ^^\SLc X^j[j 

**5^j1h o,''>c j Jiftj c;^j jyUi) I— C'U/« j 



{ r- ) 

lSH ^ykl] ^3 ^ ^iU; LlukA^ 

ot’^* 

%iSc[Mt Si jlS> i^ibl^xi V'* ) 

L^^si’ ^ ^y ^ l^j j^^sLm] ^J^ d ^lij’Slj ^y ^^jJt 
U»j^^ iU^jkll l:U'’^^1 

^il ^ijbJ^^i^JI ^Uj) u::^sy j 

Ax/« J LAUL* ^J.:^! U-*^. t3^i' i.Aiu<Xs^ ^ liX^9 ^r;\Jj 

^ ^ cJ *— ^il 

w ^ 

Jy iHj^ 1^' J'v r' ai^U 

t(SxJ dSj t J SjIc^XJJ^ J ^ y 

^ ^ 

^y a/^ CJ^'H ^ J 

Jb diil ^/o i^j:^iM(Cs:''‘^l diJ^ ^l^Jb-^S)^ d^l ^jl^Jb 
C,.XAA« ^-'b i.ij.^s^l iblc ^5 Uyx* Jls:^! ^ tN^^o^sr^j^/cSIJU^l^ 

<L „*;.^ ^ ij I ^ ^ iJbiw^t ^ L/y^ &4 «a.,c.^ ^ 

dbii:! cX^j ^5 ^ vXij j 

y^l^ d^^l) J^i Lii,i^y^ ^'^1 ^y<iyJ 

^ JLX»1 ^J^-’l ^4m] yj;d^^/o^.X^I««A^4yfi^nd.|d^ 



( ) 

U iwiA/ Ljy^j^JJtl U aL^ 

ay^I U w-ixi j ^cw Uyb JU _, aLx ^ 

sUyjU uX! ^ U SI ^.S 

t^jjtJ uJU;^3lj A-'Sj) juaS (.^la iJjs" ^ 

Sr^!; t»-" j 8^y ^/o 

1^1x5^ U$Lu ^.^yi J^5 ajUo dLj aJ 

^XaJI ^ <;J| ^ ^ ^ <;^il y^SI ^ 

^/| <J^* ^ v^l; Jx5 ^ Iti lij^ 

uXii ^yi ^ Uli 

«y:«5l ^ ^ ,t^]| Jl^ A.nir^ i^\l^ 

{]y^> ^ iLclijjl J^il 

Aijo^ Ui^J SJ^ ^ 

JS uXiS Jlj> ^J^tkJ ^Ul JwoA. ^Ce) ^jl 

i^Ai^ ^ ^ J,^ ^ 

JU cr^^i^l \.As 1^5 

^y rj^ 

C/olsr^ Hi l:;.^^ (Jxili ^/« CuA^t> t« S!l^l X Jji) 

# cXi&fcH 

jy r* ua“='* tV° J^ j ‘-^ '-r^'^ 

bl^-j Ijy, liWl ^UJI^Ui daw ^ ^ 

cad-aS Uilj j^i;dUIl XjolLJl iUs^b i:adww UU[ _^:yi JUi 
V^' ^jAcUw (Jy'-* »— XliiSyoS) )j) J ^^IjJ) 

^JI uJyaj.^ ^ U) OJ.5 JU &j>£ ^i^Ij ^^yL«u 

u uX^u ^ ^ ,_^,,wjLJ) ^] uXdy) ds"^i;yi 

dS «dyy ^ 1^ ^1 yi J U-Syflj) J 



( lA ) 




Uo Ixlo (__J^Ujt, jj) ^ Sf 

cia^cU^ <L» Ij ^ 

i^XC ^ ^/e lljJ ^ 

j*^ ^ (J5^ (*^‘^ 

ijiy^^^ t.;^l-o>iJ j ,j^*w.il ^)ax3 ^lt44JI j 

^ ^ 5 C»^Iw>.;) ^^ ilj ^ ^ ^il)LX» L*.4 «aJL/« C^U j 


1*'"^ ^ ^] ^*;I 

^j^l iSxc ^ ijy^ lii/o ^ <;- ^ <;•> j[y 

l:>jw>.a« ^) ^ixi ^y U 

^ Axlj (JL5^^ U. ■»»*'***■ ^1 ti—^3 

■if U-?Iax*/ 5^yc^| ^AJL/^lj L ^ -^y ^ ^ 

J^jJ) <^1 L-l^<M*"i‘^. ^ f^mS>iS J,.^1<0.^ ^X> yj^ ^ 

^9 '^y^ Sr^y v:^! 



( IV ) 

L tSXMU Ij L**.j A . S*xsr,>j ^ ^ 

jJ} ^ I (S.i tA^ Ij ^ tAil^sr^ {jj^ ^ 

t- , **-^ J !l>^ ^ f^y.XUAyO y^(S^ <1Aav.$ 4A*J ^ 


UiiA.1 


L^l 


.Jit 


tX^U.J ^LuJ j]^ljtS ]j^] ^]j.mkJ ^ iAas:^^ iX^ 

o;^-: 


^IaaJ 1^ 


^Ij^t-Jllt ^’1 tAA*«^’ ^j^xMk/c f^xi 

^jtAsr^ tXA**/ jl cAas^^ «A^ ^^^x^ i,}ji ^ 

^ jJaaa^I^iI^ «cAx-wm 


ui^’ 

J-ift; ]j ^ ^ tAi^U;'_^iw ^ic 

<A^s"^ ^ ^;^y iaA£ SI Cl^iUi Mi... 5i<AAil*«^» 

^/>,^f!ldJ^ iSxxsj j ^1 


I; ^1 |^^r!ltA-v£ j v^r^j' ^MS 

^ IAaA;^5 JSt!^ V^..^'1/J’^ ^ tA 

1; ^ U^ j! ^,jt tA; j 

# vJ^^lciil i_/U 'iXjjji dl,A:.j'':’|,'.)^ 



sS 

dy*M>yc %J)\Sm^ tJu<ajtj L L " uu.Mt jLftSr* J OJkS 

^:>bj JI/^ e/° (^ 

fjS^J a^ lj ii ^Jjl J J^\j 

(i/i' J -J'-J ,>y»M>A> ^^<5 j]y^ tirJ jl 

•V*^ cr? •ij*y* <^j>> (tV.' ^<i jyi ^ cXiit ^1 i^jjVjuu t 

<^s:^ 1*“^'^ ^ ^ 

I ^’1 j *>,^11— *‘ ^ Aj l **-^ \laLu* 

^ ^ ^ j joLftj j>W 

<X«k22^ ^ \::^\y0 tXijLiu$ ]j ^yX4»^/C SjJj Axl^ jLd.as'^ 

1^! )jj(X> fcUixl aS jJl AAft? , ^^y ,QjU J iVoT 

♦2^ 25^ J ^ 4^^Jl4*s/0 ^JJ,,,vjJtlLwW V^tX/® tJ>iAJL^»$ \j ^yXAMO 

^ ^ ^Irs"^ ^ ^Loti^lj ^yx*Af>.^ ^UaL« 

JS;^ ^ \^dy^ ^ ILoi ^ LoJLc b 

J^lil gX^ab. (^^TtVAjU*^ |I^cX.SAj ^^UlX/o) ^ j^Uto.) V5^^**^J 

4^«3;^i AiJl^ L-Jii^l h^wmIj 

fj^j^y^ j]}^ tfy® c-^ ^ LS^-***-^-* 

Aaw^s^ U-CfU^^^j ^1 ^^aWam v:^IjT^i^ ^ cXitX^U^ 

^ ^l^si ^ c^latt./« 

^yuA^^ aUWIj aS jio^yJ 

C^Uu^ (3 jAAW« A/«U <Aa32^ Aju^ 

jSj ^ AS ^T 

>laj Allljltl aS ^«3 cJ]^Uifi>^l ^1,^ 

,iUi ^J)J |;^l Ai)^43 i^IcJu^^/oSt 

c;^! iSiXi u.^ ]j ^ ^ 4>i|y ^\m ^T aj aS 



( 10 ) 




|5^X-U»./0 ^OLLuu 

jl (^»-y'j j; iJ^t>y“ 3 i:J^^>==^ i-JIi^^i j 

c3> A »< flJ l cXX^ ci-e^ 1 ^>1^3^) ^ ^^A4iiJ 

y^Xmt^JJb (^ilsr^ ^l.*ix j ^ 

jd ^ Vi)t^»3 A<i| Lll^i Aj t!y^i Cl^-^j 

^fc5 LiJIli^^ ^ <3^4^ jl L J^'W (•“**!T^ 

cii fcXiAM «^! jl t^^XAvye ^ ^^Uwl^isr? i^jj 

fjpK^ ^ u-^lail^tJ ^hxyoj^jjl ^ 

tV^SE^ ^ ^ 1^ ^ 

^UJ^ol ,jT tXdus*^ d.Xsj 

^1 |i->l«»3^ y Lslr-i } cxxAA? 

Jlysc^ JkAiSS^ |I^aS CL^J^d k ^ ^ L-5^^ 

ti^ u^) ^ tWS'^ ^ 

c>ii3jj )d ^ ^ V— iUa>« ^jjuju/o b 

^ ^y ViS^ ^ ^ cXid^ 

•• u ^ 

^ aS c:^ ^ tus:^ iX)»5;y y^»«3];j ^Jy,i ^I 

/y^) V y 

t^yXMK/c j juib jJ v^ys'^^y jJj) ^ ^^;>. aS 

buS*^ bs-^lcb jjUUbJv^ ^A^b 1^ ^I Jk.o.s:'^ XtU-^^ f^j 

^y^y 43y^^/0 aS txk^ 



( If ) 

^'if^ ^ i,ji,^.4i»^ ^i"***^ Vt^J^****”- ^ sS.mS ^^^y**t cXi|^^ 

^11 ^ ^,^^saA> 1 4 ^ ^^ii* j 

^ ^S Axlji cX^3 <A^ ,jli3Lu ys^ J Ji^T ^11^1 jyC 

*^♦^1 AJLawI^^S. j c\^ i^yX ^^X/MjiXJJt 

\i^J^J’^ jj L»S^ AnL^S^I^*) t} J ^Jii ^ jJ 

^^jh. Jksr**^ ^ ^ JU‘L« j\j,iti 

cjb*^ '^J' e/** ‘-S'V^ cJ^ >»*> ^ '*^'-»‘j- 

i!iyX ^ tyicjJl^Sr^ 1^ 

S^Myi ^1 ljUaJLu 4^ ^JUaIAu Ij 

{,j^^i^^s>>. jf!^ ji ^ iXyst^ ^1 L rltol j 43^43 ^ jj 

4^$ ^jUaJl-w (Xm ^ 

^b 

tXx^ iJL^jj L^-^^t3 dj-'^ ) 

AjJi ^ 4^ S.jSi j)yX^ cix^-^ ^^IsJau jJt 

jJjJlj^ 4^^ jj.^ ^ 4,i^i &ilaw^4> Ls:-^! 

4^ t\XM>XX/C ^Uu J^y^ AxU l4iy^-6-C ,^?y ^ 

^4^1 t. *'L> sJ 

L«Xc (S*vS ^ L„,*L-.>JL^ ) Jl^y .w^O 

cVil^i 4^ 141^1 aS ij;^44AAi ^.J/X |«iAA>S 

^^lassr^ I; iS (ijf^ 

* fcr?^.>r^ Jr^ cj^l ‘^y:>^ 



_ ( ir ) 

I I j ^jx^) y ^ 

^yliULw. i.::^oji ^ ^aS JjjJjt 

*^j‘^' ^ I ^ftlioV J^ 

(jj) AXw^U LS^b u^J uyli J^s'* 

AiiT Ci^ e>j) olL.^ j^l ^ ,_jji aJI*1U^ 

<3^»^ ‘V ^ c.::-^|;^^-l a*j I; yili, uJdi. 

Jj iii^ Jy kU^ O-^ (.i^ltu j * jl J y 

(:;'‘^_^^l i:/i*^- ];^’ j, »<^ J‘ic JM^ Jj y X cU ujU^j 

oUa ^Axll. jl ^ cji^ j! b ^lliil 
‘^'*^ c)^ >jViH <5,*^ ^bsr* jj Jmj Ij Axis 

»X*T laAf }j jlj yjUal* )^ Cy*s^ aJjJJ) ^ 

b j' cjbu.*^ U^x j jlj I Ijjl y 

•V** u:^b=^ cjjT Jjt 

j Uy) tVi xlf T ^^UaLi »ljo ^j^liL (jCb b y 

^jlkLt. U liyj Is'’ T y ^\Sm^ 'kxiej ^jjliL«»A*» 

Wj i e* be b ^LH<c ^ Aj^ O^j.fcS'* 

tiyfi ^jj'-i. (—Xb) ^ji <X« ^'1 4i«j ^ yj'-i. ««.Xb! 

Vl)l^*“v \J"y^ 3 ^ ^jjUalui ti/eT ^jllaLw ■-i.,^!-^-’ j 

^ \J^3^j j^] x^y\j ^1 jLiJ j) ^U«.j 

i^lAM>)^l ^sr* j] 3 *~^l J'^^b ^UJI ^ <;fe-a>. 

(Xm ji^ic iyos:^ (yUaUM tXJ,^ V^ ^ b sk , j jj 3 

^ ji y ^be ^b^^ j jjjIa C-CL;1 

^»Xl'®^J! y Li^jyUbo (^a.be A*«Iy i_Xi^ «>^s:'* ^y'•iaU tX* 
^jiy^ii y ]j y^ljX* tiMi,. "» .be .3;j];0 f»^"'bj js"^ 
tybij) j i)y»s^ ciUaLi jl,) 



( ir ) 



^ Hill I 

y‘l ^ 4^ J C^-Mi]^ V^Viil j! ^1 

jj ^ t^.a^/0 j^ill ^] ^L«Ui^ y ^ 4i^LI^ ^^AxA^wO SmmSL^y ^ 

b ^l/^j ^Lkltf jl tX5)L^ J.,ii2AJ|^*| 

JU jJt Ji>^ ‘i’'^! <>^ j<i ) c~wjj 

jistl^< y jJU/O Jj jJ^Jw ^ iS^jSjL A.L I ^J)J ^ 

iJi^I jyi(^ K^J^J ^ 

VJ>.am) ^ sS JX^ ^.1 cV^jjil J’^, Jy^ 
j]yt vr;|;l>^jl j^^y jyi 

^ 1^ ttyJiXXMkj 

^*Jt j] A$ J^xiLw^ y Ji>«y 1^ 

^^tVx*^ C»Vl4U^^t3 

^M^sXXuS AX>)JA^ cX^T {*/^J ^ yMJ JJ 

iS jX ^ tX/^l ^ Jj y ^yj ^tj5*^ tXAAi^/A 

yl i3^«<w< ^lixL* C)^* y^ Aa« 

(^>)^ ^ Ai^txii ^y^» <J^ ci/v*^ 

tX<^l ^ ^ ^ ^UaSII aS 0^^y^ (^Ksr^l 

t^yASS^ AJ^cX^I AAmXS I— ^A « ^ t3 ^ LH-''^^^ liJut yXAKK^ 

^ J^A/0 j]j!b <y^ i;i 3 Vj ^la:^ ^1 <Xk> y C:,^ |t^Ii U 

^ySM*y<y,XJb CmXxs: ^U^b ^ y 1 ^ ^1 AAaw Ji3 



_ ( II ) __ 

A^ Viii^:^?; 1**^^ ^=^|;l ^ 

v»X[l^ ^1^*1 i^xj ^ L.S’^^ ^Xdjw 

^ij,^ A^ ^ jj tXioiAji) j ^ ly^ <A>u ^ 

^15/430 aJ diU JLm 5S^s-^ sd^l tjidxi’ 

\:h^ y 

U) j tSxXsli c::^Jifc.)d^ ^ oJSs^ CiXu^ ^^Ijl 

'-r^y;;l‘i^ Als^U|^y a^jl i^jc 

1^1 )il^43lj ^ 4^^143 ^^f.^3 j jJ«a^y*w s..^SsM*ji 

— — X 

*_S'l-flSl *— A.^* c:Jjj diijljii. ^■^! 

U5’^ e;*^j^ ‘*^ (ifd^^'d u>'«i*>'j‘i-»-»| .i’-tj } to j 

J’^li dJJy^ uXicK 

^Jic j ,3^^ ^JJ] aJ| j dXitj (J^yLo Is-Mlj 

d^s \j:^}x^ ^ dji^ yy cji y ^ ^ 

i^JU y ^iAXiw (J^ ^ 

^.dllJU^ ^Jdl;^, ^^yaJIdAS:^ ^-4.J ^;Ua^t d-^i: 

*yyi y^^t^ u^l^^^yjuix/o ^ 

^ 1), JyY^ y ^y^ y 

dld*^) U y^, 0^3 Jy^'*^ aam> L^<u/ j 

e/^ ^i^y LS^td^ 43l4ufi^ ^ 

y}^ jj y ^ItJ^I ^ u:^! 

jjjUm Jyy ^ ^ L)'6*^"^ 

las^ A^ dLiflj ijUam ci>i^ y^ (JwitI y d^ ^1 ^^;;U 

# d.^1 Ails^*^ y*^ jd y l:i-^I ^^idy 



( I- ) 

j'i e/i*'* 


,1 


y SrOir^ -? 




'yi 3 u"^-*'-' 3 3 


-a. 


Vaw^3 ^ C^JoLoJluKyO SJuiS-Stm 3 

jSi dJLitis tlmy^ J^a^ J 

^|.aAi j' L-S^*'^^-^ 

j) LIIl»^*w) ^-6/0 ^ \„^^Mt] y/Oj^>t> 

Sr^^’ ^1/ i^Lo/o 


cj!;^ 

jJjfc j vjL^*^ i««Xl^A/o 


^ ^1.5) 4> C^^Lwo 

j 1 L •*^*M 



j d)J y*^ 1 J <lI-'A.tV^ liS^ljl Vi^Awl 

C^AjS^j Is'l jl 





d-iU ^ y ^ 


lii«aaw1 '^'45 ^ ^ 

hU j^y^ ^xsLib ci?^»-^y 


! J.} J C-4.*i J-^c J^UI J 


# tuT ^♦U-' 

fj^J ^ dV^siSb 




US"^ S y*^' e/'V? JJ Sr^*^ 

AiXu.^4>jb ^ tit*** ^ ^ ^ ^ 

~ -' V 

C^j IsM ^ ‘^•^y 

^ 1:^1 |*Jk^ I^U l^sliiy^AA* ^ cVA>^ 

C.^1 Isr^l^*)^ tSXJb sJith:^ 

C^Aw) ||,J^ ^ J^1c^ (SA. j] ^Lv^lyO J 

^ ^ bll-AAw)^ ^ ^fcXx/o A.L>^ 



« »• ♦ 



1^1 ^J|^^J J 

>1 j fy. ,^.1 J J^l ^jy, j J 

jy^ J LS^) ^[L,j^Mb 

C~-.1 (Ja*A. cXUJ);Jj j fj:^} jjUii Jt^ ^ 

ol ;^' j> *.>^1 ,jjT ^ dju. J 

try^ jir y ^ ^ 

^\3i>^j] J^j) tS ^ ^ 

tiir" Vr'^V 0^1 Cjf;0 v_SUI^Id ^ doT 

*!; *ij; *- »j)U^ ci^L^ ^ »dUii 

*£iLl^ CMMl^ljdiU v^UcI J ujiair^ 

*'^'^** vi^l yA-^ ^ykU 

c-XLy _, Jd >k ^J,(^ 

jl J wllil VI JU^ ^ ^ JxT^ 

•-^Vr»^Vi «;yiiUjl J c-*oI ‘-^-^ dULiA 
yU/o ^1 oftd cjT !; ‘ii* cT^ ^.a ^1 V J 
U*^ Ja-U ^j^jl aS (j:^U« J^ ^ tXft)^ 

L^U^ dj; ^{jjSj j ^^JX; jJjb t^bjd jl ^U 

‘-V^ Si;^ ^ J oil jdUil JuxU 

jVr* J 3 ^u _, uuli 

vl;^l Ja.U «S J j\J^ J ^ 

J^u ^ AJr^a«^^\jduiS^Vld Cill 

^yUU^ X*JU» J ^ *i« Ji ] sdUil ^ 



i^UJ ^ I ^-* t^Uifc jJ ^ ^/« Ajt>i JUj 114 ^ ^ 

V-S"^ -? ^ 4 .’ <3L^jL ^t S) ySb 

: jy^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ; l)"^ 

^-0w«.ll l^^M ^IAaJ) jiAii ^ ^ Ji.c ^ L .^^.9 

r^ 531 ^ ^=^1 ^ iU?^<ftjsr'^| tVtA^ 

^ ^bUail aJ JUj j 'Lu.^ yz^ ^ib JJx>o 

W ^ k^J^ ^SbjC^\ 

tAA^il Vy^-^r' 4^j ^1 SI J.JbI ^^* 

^^Juai ix;(A/o cjULUJl I ^ ^ 

^ ♦- 

^stI ^ tXi^l A.-<JaxJ l^' ^ Uw jj i^»^.iaLJI 

1 1 1 ^ 1 txij ^ I I 

A<o<aa^ ^ ^4 ^Xi' < ^ ^iAuiiil2«» ) l^nXlsLC 

j*AAilil 1 ^ ^X.»s}] 1 tX-^* ^^^aXoJI 

e/i'^^'l '—S^J (3^ (3 j.«^ 

^ cX.:^ ^ A IcXib Is^u; j 

(AXuJ 1 ^ tXX^^ I Ij y l*-’^*'^^ I I <-Xili 

loJi) ^::‘X>n j:^ ^ SI ^jcXax^ <^. 

^^JLc y^AuX S 1 ^ ^ Ic '^Jy^ ^a£i1] ItXib ^ ^fX^oi] 

oXa^ )(<X4U^ {y^-^ ‘Xi ^.A^l J ^;"^l j ^ ^***^ 

)sU^ S I ^ LJ^ I ^^UJk:sr^l 

yi® er^ ^1 (»*>i e/* 3 »--~^ tj t (*^i*i 

^ u)'^*’>^ *'^ 3 *^4^ J>*j S Ails I u^^.TgJ| 

Ji ^L«l 4 „Aw <AJj *^J«j» t-^ii (J-i^^l &*•!; 

# **J)1 U^wsi hS *JcX> 
•> • »* 



J wlxs' ^ 4 




^ c ^ di* I45 La,^ I/O ^ jki*uJ| t>10 l/o] ^ 

^ J> v:;]/^ ^ ‘^^1 ^ cU-«Jl 1^50 ^ 

— -u 

^vi-okS*** ^^'lift/o ^ ^ ^ j-/X> j 

<*-i ^ ^ iX^JUJ:. ^ ^Ia* 4 ^:s*" JUr I ^ 

% 5 :i ^j^j\j j^. jlc Ui I j ^j\i js:>.l^\jj ^ j j 

cjI/^ (ji; )y^ ‘i^jrs^I ejl Jew ) 
S^J* t^lb ^Ic SjlftJI scXA cJJax/o ^ 

^!^^X»o 6 J ^ U J^IjJ) JltXA ^ g i ^<A-oll ^/o ^ ^ ^ 

^‘3 ‘- 0 '^ -? V} 3 ^-J^ 3 J^ 

iSi ^ ^ L-S^***^ ^ ^ Aio/^ 1 ^ ^ dii ^ 

U 1 )a^ j it)^ iijh^ I j 

^^^loJl ^\3 dXaJ’l Ul UiUJiD l^.tVo ^ t>Jl 

J ^jltXXo; j ^ diUil j tVi^l ^jjtX/O to) ^ 

jjKUI UtAib ^j<Jwo ^^j/c )stX^ ^ jj^]jtX^ jj jjliJUJI ^ 

Oji/o |;^'4 <- 3 ^^ I y U)U^ 

|i4J^ S ^ ^1 Sl^ii jJtj ^ ^ tXA^I 

<S.IjOwo^ ^iJj>lc^.::^| tJ^Vofc/o 1^^.^ l3^ 

AXiiXy^ 'ijyax^] ^ 'Lcjjc. Xil^/o dJ^^Xito 

lijla^,j J^ ^ ysr* t/^'l j Jyhl] ^ 



(iT* JwjJ! Jibl ajoUj J-^!JJt 

uV* (i;'* ^ ) ^=^'1 cSs=^ ii/“ J 

JStXA (j^j^ Jjl L-5'^ 

(jC^y^ tfS^^S^C y ^1 ^ ^ ^ V 

e/® ^ ^ ^ 

y li^Jl y J^aioJI l^J y ^L;l ‘iyXAA*^ 

^^^1 ^ A-^xlaxi! L^l ^ 

l^l' J^laJ) ^li: ciiwi ^^jsr^l ^ 

^J1 i*/^ J j 

l’-^ jjj^ ^ ^twx> ^ILu£ ^ 

^ y ^ ^ 1 y ^ 

^^^✓0 ^ Xlaiah. Lg^i y ^r^-**^ 

^J1 ;.xi^ ^ s^ fyi 

Lj1^43 y iUj I iU^ii iXJU^ ^^.te y ^‘^j9 | f 

^XMf j ^1 y y <JtxX/o \ y ^h^sX/o y 

txi^l y J UajJ aI^) ^U) X.JU^! i^*wo Xiol ^J| 

^Scy^, U-CUl ^xi y |»«^j^-Xl ^xi y <U^iLC< Lu/ 4 XaXau 

y^y > 3 y Jix 3 8^ 1^1$ 

^.^;^^JJ3 y Ja^ ^ItXJl xib ^ S<X^ 3 I j 

^ ^ %jy^\ y c^ls^I 1 ^ ^ J^yj] y ^X9 ^y^yjJ y 

^t^l ^y &^I jJw^n ^ ) e^ Iclx^al) 

i— Cu^ y y4 1 *^^ ^.^1 y y 

J,*»jl] y cu^ ^ l»«-^ ^ ‘^V! 

* y ji^ ^^IxiJI ^*Lp y ^ic 





yj ^ 1 , 

y^ Lj^t^-«ix)l ^yCj^i ^ U^II ^i^Lsr; 1^ tVi^i) ujji>^ 
i^y uJj-L^ j ^-^25=^1 


cji) i^jL^i i^UjI ^ ^5 jk-^ ^ f^y^ 

^ •* 

t ^Lo ^larl ^ ^[;3 l^Sli c^lir 51 lUi 51 

V„^J3 ^ (.i/^ JLuiJli ^ L C»Xl/0 %y.yAAsSki ^ 

C^/o %6jt.j ^ Ailkll C..XJU> ^ a,j l-^aSi) ^ ^ J ^ 5 

^ ^ ^ ^..’Vc ^cX^ ^ Aj^iilJai) |tJtl^cXil ^ 

a1 ^ aJ ^ <)LAXA>m/ x^Jj-****^ -^5^^^ 

jj-iol^ uXto ^dxj ^ jyJ! ^ iujJa&i) ujUlil 

^(Xlx^ ^ ^^XJ| t| ,. ^fri/ vfl cXL^n ItXib ^ ^ tXA^o AXL'O 

^^IaIjS) (3y^l ^1 v^;'ill uJU- 


j ^_3» ^ j-?. 

cij^^^s* j vJ’ ^ j p/ j j 

^ji ^^JJJ] ijjj^ ^'1 ^ jsi j gji ^ 

(i/~^-^ us" r" i V^ ^ SrS* »-?*-’ 

^ e/^ ^ ® \j^ ^ ^y 

J^ ^ ^y'3 ^ 

|i-^ j A«Ah*A» I/O j 

A,X«tflj 1 is I^X4«A^ l^Xfiil ^ Ci>5b gJD ^ ^^Mty j^aH-C 

^1 f ^‘«' e,r!;' ^^l J>3^y} 

y^) l^Jfww* _;U ^ j dL«Jl j yjf^Vi J |,U! 



( ) 

Irx-^l J ^t’J^ 

^ll**>^t\iji) c^U/o L *v^iU cXfi>« jd ^ t^<»^ 

^JU.>u>^JJ^ lJ^JU c:^^jT jJjd Jciij) ^ t^Sl ^ 

Xjm a.}\x/c j\ ^ 

J;l (^^^';*' yj s^ir^ ^ fy^ 

V,*^Lo aIs/jwIj ^ li)^ ) 

^ l-^IUsaJ) ^la-oil^ ^ cXx>)^«£»** 

Jl^ ^ jys:^. ^jU jl 

^-^< 6-1 ^ ^ <^ T^ (\sk. j ^ 

Aic|^ ^ ^5t3;^ ^ yj^ Ui*>U 

^ j-:‘ 

jJ^jK {*f^J J'"- ^ 

^ t*i,i^sA«) i--^ ! y“’ ^ 

,>S^lj Jyiy^ V.1-^^-^^ tXiy <Uw 

Jyi^^ ^ s^)jX^ y «^ybU Ai^d/O 

^»mL^‘**^ ^iW l/C^Ji^l.AU/0 cVx.* L y ^ d*^**'! 

if4>llj) Isr^TjUJi ^ lS^js ui^ib ^ 

Li^***! jjc3 v-Xi-w^ t3uia> 

>1, <JoT ^ ^ J^J*^ t,«^i.S^ ^LL« ^*I (_j| ^ kmmS-yMJ jB 

V_cIa j-^ L **.^.fLujuC L«| ^ i\Jb iS^ i^l l^cXXib >\jl> 

Jjlj Jysr^ tXitb ii^i ?j(AA>U^ ^S*^ ^ 

J^l e;-^ ^ 

^tHij^^dj^, Ci-^I y^^' ^ •^j ^ 

* ciyW: ^ jJb 



( r ) 

J^ J dj c:^!^ j[, ^^\ji] i^y ^ 

1.^ J 0^ 

^UU)^ ^\J^y ^ 

rj‘ ‘f-jl i f/ ly. ^ ^Uy 

t'-r- '■^ •'■ -■ j ‘•'»< V .y ;«,b 

0^! .,UxU , - ^. — ■- c • • 

,. ^ c;l;J *^l^ 

VD> o^u; j aii^ **i; AHaS'r^^ 

jl wJL. J^ yu^ ^2^ I 

oU.y ^ ' 

^ •>;* M *?4i I,- jy , Jo M I 

U^u ^ ^y ^ ^,^1 ^ y 

u- j,, 

^ ^ 

^ ^ A^US .) 

Y ** ■>y , I 

JC, ^ ^U.J ^ ,X^ 

fy 'i’*- ^•‘■’^ uW- ^ Y 
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